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PREFACE 


A number of years ago the author of this book published The Miracle of England. 

•English and American critics at that time gave a not unfavourable reception to a 
work that had been submitted to them with misgivings, for it is always rash to 
talk about a foreign people, and especially so to speak on that subject to the 
people themselves. 

The author experiences those misgivings anew as he offers the American 
public The Miracle of America, an attempt to trace the amazingly rapid devdop- 
ment of a great nation and to describe how a people ttanslated a splendid ideal 
into a working democracy. There are many books on the growth of the United 
States and several of them are excellent. What can a Frenchman add ? Certainly 
not new facts, but perhaps a different way of presenting well-known facts, and 
an impartial observer s impression of old controversies. 

I should like the American reader to understand that this work is presented 
to nim vdth sincere modesty. That my knowledge of American history is less 
complete than that of native historians I am well aware. I have done my best 
to acquaint myself with it. I have read numerous worh, a list of which will 
be found at the end of this book ; I have journeyed through the whole country 
so that I might know the various scenes of the epic I was pl anning to recount. 
But I have not been able to do, nor do I claim to have done, any original resc^ch. 

I hope this work will be useful, first to the French reader, who is more eager 
than ever to know about the United States now that he is its ally and who ^ 
find here the facts arranged in a feshion conformable with his habits of mind, 
and then perhaps to the American reader, who will see what a foreign fiiend 
thinks of his great men, his institutions, his past, and his future as wdL I believe 
it is of advantage to the French at the moment of rebuilding their country and 
founding the Fourth Republic to study the histories of odber societies of fircc 
men. This book will help them, I hope, to understand why one of those societies 
has succeeded so well, 

I owe a debt of gratitude to the following authors whose works proved 
exceptionally illuminating and helpful : A. M. Schlesinger, A. F. Pollard, D. W. 
Brogan, Morison and Commager, Vernon Farrington, Charles and Mary Beard. 

I also wish to comment upon the usefulness to me of CHRONICLE OF 
AMERICA Series, edited by AUen Johnson and published by the Yale University 
Press. 


A,M. 






BOOK ONE 


Europe Discovers America 

★ 

CHAPTER I 

The Country and the People 

Less than five centuries ago the peoples of Europe, Asia, and Afiica 
were not aware of so much as the existence of those lands that to-day 
are called America. Between them and the European and Asiatic centres 
of civilization lay oceans of such size that navigators had neither the 
idea ngr the daring nor the means of crossing them. The bnly territories 
relatively dose to the Old World were situated to the north in Arctic 
^regions difficult to reach. Over immense distances was scattered a 
^population which to-day could be gathered together in a few New 
York City blocks. These virgin lands became a proving-ground for 
experiments. For the first time Europeans were able to firee themselves, 
by a few months’ voyage, firom the age-old quarrels that had made 
division among them ; for the first time the problems of property 
ownership md the horde of hatreds connected therewith fell into second 
{dace ; for the first time since prdbistory man s most dangerous enemy 
was not man but nature. Because of this meeting of in une3p)loited 
continent and an advanced dvihsation, sodal history suddenly took 
a new turn. 

The results of this meeting would have been less startling if the 
climate of America had not been so fevourable to Europeans. In that 
case American settlements might have remained isolated colonies in- 
habited by a few scattered planters. As it turned out, the European 
adapted- himself easily to the climate of North America. The changes 
of season were more sudden, the weather more capridous thart in 
Europe, but many of the colonists felt healthier than in their native lands, 
although" some of them maintained that this sense of well-being was 
short-lived. Since the difficulties of the voyage and the wildness of 
the country had eliminated at the start all those who were timid of 
soul or weak of body, the new people were vigorous by nature. There 
was not much darger of their lacking food. European grains were 
not to be found in America, but there were excellent native plants 
"%hich were cultivated by the Indians, The forests provided firuits and 

n 
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; the sea, fish. If the first settlers almost ^ed of hunger it was,, 
becaui of ignorance and because through greed they went m searcli 
of gold and silver instead of com and cod. When cattle and bamy^d 
^Tiimak were imported from Europe they multiplied with surprising 
rapidity in a climate that was no less favourable to them than to the 
white man. For die construction of houses md ships, the wocJded 
coast of the Atlantic assured the colonists of inexhaustible materials. 

their descendants were to discover that metals, coal, petroleum, 
atwl almost all the natural products necessary to man were to be fount 
in miraculous lands. The unexploited continent proved a continen 
worth exploiting. 

And, finally, it was a continent easy to penetrate. America wa 
turned towards Europe as Europe towards America. The deeply 
indented east coast of the New World, rich in natural harbours anc 
navigaUe rivers, was hospitable to mariners. The hilly barriers wen 
by no means insurmoimtable and did not present a serious obstecle tc 
the advance of the white man. If the coast opposite Europe h^ beei 
like California, a narrow strip, separated firom the central plains b] 
hi^ mountains, the development of this coxmtry would haye^;be^ 
dday^ On the east coast were the mouths of a number of navigabL 
rivers which furnished natural means of access.' Farther west th< 
Mssissippi and its tributaries unified an immense territory. Thanks tc 
waterways^ the coast would be able to exc h a ng e its products with 
the intmor as sdcrni as the lattet was cleared. In the north towards 
the region which to-day is Canada lay another giant system of lakes 
rivers whidi issued into the valley of the St. Lawrence and, as a 
tiooch in this natural design, between the Mississippi system 
aud yhaf of the St. Lawrence the distance was very small. The sources 
of the rivers in .one system were so dose to those of the other that 
a could be esuried on a man’s back from the basin of the Ohio 
to the rcgjkm of the Lakes. Whoever controlled the waterways, if 
lie proved capable of defending them, would become the master of 
America. 

,, Althof^ the ccaitineat was colonised prindpally by Eiuopeans, they 
aiQf^ked focre new characteristics^ It was the peculiarity o£ America to 
h^is^ foe 3 period of three hundred years^ a moving firontier which 
letroOed; towards die west On this extreme fiinge of dvilisadon th^ 
of Hfe^ the struggle a^dnst the forest md the Indian, thp 
dh^iicfafKse of land, and the necessity, of mutual aid created a new type 
of man : die pioneer, get^srp^®, mdcpmdent and rugged, who recognised 
those rrf* phyd^ strength and endiusiasm for work, 
men of v^ry diflfereirt countries came to resemble one 
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[another. All showed a spirit of co-operation that could hardly be found 
^Europe. On the frontier envy was curtailed by equaHty in the &ce 
of danger. Because government could not reach them, the pioneers 
fell into the habit of governing Aemselves. One s neighbour was not 
a rival but a parmer. From this there resulted a gaiety and good will 
which astonished, and stil astonish, the Europeans accustomed to 
parochial feuds. From this also came an easy acceptance of liberty 
which is a rare phenomenon. In the old countries Hberties were con- 
quests wrung by individuals from established governments ; 'but here 
in the New World a new political theory was developed : That men 
were superior to governments. 



CHAPTER n 


The Indians 


^X^HEN the first Europeans landed in America they encountered tribes 
which were at diferent levels of civilisation but all of which seemed to 
belong to the same race. The explorers called these natives Indians 
because the geographers of that day placed the Indies on the western 
shore of the Atlantic Ocean, hi point of fact, the first Americans were 
not of the Indian type ; they resembled the Mongols with whom they 
had in common brown skin, prominent cheekbones, and doarse b1a/-fc 
hair. Where had they come fiom ? Had their race originated on the 
American continent? This seems unlikely, for there has been no 
discovery on this continent, as there has been in Europe and of 
very ancient human remains. It is certain, however that during the 
epoch ^ ere were men in America. In order to beheve that their 
^^o^nated here one must maintain : (a) that the skeletons of alf 
intermediate forms analogous to Cro-Magnon man or to the Neanderthal 
have been lost or have not yet been found, which would be very surpris- 
ing in view of the explorations that have been made in the caverns and 
caves where these pre-Americans might have lived ; (h) that an inde- 
pendent but par^l evolution has miraculously produced m en of a 
Mongoloid type in America as well as in Asia, which is incredible and 
even absurd. It is simpler to believe that the Indians wefe of Asiatic 
type because they came firom Asia 


How ? And at what period ? The most generaUy accepted theory 
o - minted firom Siberia to Alaska by crossing the Bering 

Strait This strait is only fifty miles wide; the Diomede Islands provide 
a place m the middle ; the sea is firozen over for part of the 

Such a migration is, therefore, not improbable. And why did 
tnbes cr^ from Asia to America ? Perhaps as a result of a change 
p^ps from the necessity of finding new pastures, perhaps 

place 

e^ of the Neohthic period when civilisation was very little 

Spanish conquest, whereas the least advanced tribes of 
^emigrating hordes brought- 
to Amenm die m of weaving, certain dyes, the bow, tl 

Am - the harpoon, the domestic 

. aid tt Bhkdydiat they alrea% had the haS smoking opiunf 
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or some other preparation, for which the Indiai^B had, by the time of 
the conquest, substituted tobacco, an indigenous plant, and, 6rther 
south, coca. In short the resemblances and diiScrences between the 
cultures of the Old and New Worlds prove at once that there was a 
common origin and that a total separation occurred at a fairly primitive 
•level. 

It is possible that the American Indians, although all of Asiatic origin, 
may have sprung from different groups. Some anthropologists believe 
that the Polynesians or the Melanesians, in small numbers, may have 
reached America. That would explain certain strange analogies between 
the art of the Incas or the Aztecs and that of Egypt. One might add 
that the extreme variety of the Indian languages and the impossibility 
of reducing them to common roots accords with the hypothesis of 
several migrations unrelated to one another. Other scientists reply that 
the farthest wanderings of the Maoris would not have taken them to 
America, and that the resemblances that have been pointed out are to be 
explained by coincidence or the similarity of natural conditions. How- 
ever that may be, and from whatever part of Asia the Indians may have 
come, one can say with assurance that the bond was broken at an early 
date and that civilisation hi America developed independently for 
several thousand years.. Its agriculture consisted of the cultivation . of 
indigenous plants — maize, beans, potato, cassava, cocoa, tobacco,, and 
cotton — carried on without the use of a plough. In Central and South 
America the Indians built temples and palaces of stone ; elsewhere they 
lived in bark cabins, tents made of bu^o skins, wooden lo<^es or huts 
of dried mud. 

Before the conquests two civilisations had developed in Mexico in 
two. different regions : in the south in the neighbourhood of Yucatan, 
the Mayan ; in the north m the region of what is to-day Mexico City, 
the Aztec. The peoples of the Mayan culture constituted' a wefi- 
organised society. They were governed by a nobility who were aiined 
with bows and spears and wore ornaments of jade, turquoise, and feathers^ 
rheir race was ancient and profoundly religious. They worshiped a 
God of the Rising Sun, inventor of letters, a God of Arts and of Peace, 
md a Fair God, the Plumed Serpent, from whom their neighbours the 
Aztecs derived Quetzalcoad, the bird-serpent. The Mayan gods 
lemanded human sacrifice and there was therefore the necessity of 
ecuring prisoners. These victims met horrible destruction at the hdnds 
)f the 2>dayas and the Aztecs. When Cortez arrived at the palace cff 
vlontezuma, ruler of the Aztecs, the Indians told him with wonder that 
hdr master sacrificed at least twenty thousand men a year. The Mayas 
tad invented an alphabet ; they knew how to count, had conceived 
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die idea of zsero, measured the year with exactitude, and set up at die 
cad of each twenty-year period commemorative stelae which they called 
ht^un. Their architecture was sublime ; they built immense pyramidal 
structures whose truncated summits were often surmounted by temples 
apfffoached by giant stairways. The rude massiveness of the figures in 
Mayan sculpture recalls both archaic Egyptian and modem sculpture. 

The c^her great people of Mexico was more warlike than the Mayas. 
The As^jccs (and before them the Toltecs) had conquered numerous 
vassals who paid them tribute. The Aztec nobility, exempt from 
formed the court of the ruler or emperor. The emperor was 
succeeded by his brother or his nearest relative in the maternal line. 
A^m^ezuma, last of the Aztec sovereigns, was dethroned by the Spaniards 
in 1520. His subjects beKeved him to be the most powerful man in the 
wodd and speke with wonder of his capital, Medco-Tenochtidan, built 
<m an ishmd in the middle of a lake, and containing a noble palace, a 
giaM courtyard, and twenty temples of red stone. The houses, co^d 
with blue stucco and adorned with red roses, shone in the sun. On the 
fiagrant waters of the lake floated fifteen thousand canoes. The temple 
pynaEmkls were silhouetted against the sierra ; at night they glowed 
wkh &es, and the odour of sacrifice mounted towards the hideous 
Hintziic^Kxhtli, God of War, voracious of victims. For the Aztecs 
ioTTcd roses, poetry, and blood. Why did this powerful state collapse 
at the first anadc by Europeans ? Because an empire, built like that of 
the Axiecs on hoodie and conquered peoples, is always vulnerable ; 
faceaise .the Spanish weapons were superior ; because the Aztecs fought 
to seeme prisoners, the Spaniards to kill ; because the Aztecs believed a 
legcsid - according to which the Fair God Quetzalcoad, the Plumed 
Sezpent, would one day return to his own people on a great white bird. 
The white sails c£ the caravek made the Mexicans think that the divine 
lipd 1^ al^^h&ed on the gulf; 

ia the which is now Pera another civilisation flourished, that 

of the Incas or Sons of the Sun. The empire of the incas was an author- 
i tat fiaiv and socialist monarchy. Rrom his palace, built at an altitude of 
t 3 ^X 30 feet near Lake litkaca, the Son of the Sun reigned over millions 
rf sid^ects. Military roads, garrison^ and governors insured his 
a^horhy. Lar»h and flocks belonged to the state. An artisan could 
^>9^ fsniy his toeds. Of his harvest a peasant retained one-third ; he 
Jbd to one-^hird to the state and one-third to the Inca, The oiEcials 

Isadfffided die agoen te icai ai^l maamfectured products. The system was 

the Inca, an enlightened despot, took care 
Ihe Fonwiass, like the Mexicans, possessed a calendar, 
stfll see the astronomical tower in which the priests 
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' ^y^^Kopo«iO“- Tie prayers sodomy resembled 

prayers_ tiat the Spanish priests, when they heard them, believed 

^ ° Pachecamas J Thou 

TWn^i e^t^ smee the Beginning and who wilt exist until the End ! 

mAeb ° °®* Evil and dost preserve our life, art Th6u 

m Ae heav^ or on the earth ? Listen to the voice of him who implores 
Thee, ^ve him hfe eternal and accept his sacrifice. . . The subjects 

The Adians of North America had not, like Ae Aztecs or Ae Acas 
^nquered or built up empires. Many of Aem had remained nomaA! 

f U central plains lived almost entirely upon immense 

herA of bi^aloes wAch thronged Ae prairie by Ae millin ns . The 

T* f ^ moccasins, 

oAes, and boate , from Ae tenAns, strings for Aeir bows ; from Ae 

hom, spoons. By drying and pounding Ae meat Aey made pemmican 
wAA sustoed them A lean times. The stupidity of Ae bufiklo ren- 
dered It relatively harmless, but also impossible to domesticate As Aaft 
a^als, Ae Adians used dogs. A certam locAties and particularly A 
the SouA-west (Arizona and New Mexico), Ae Abes from prehistoric 
tim« had been ^tary and lived A many-storeyed commumty 
puebhs wAch re^ Ae hours of the Sahara. A pueblo was an 
budding niade of stone rooms superimposed one upon Ae other A banks 
and v^^ted from above. The Pueblo Adians cultivated maAe, 
sut^My earned on irrigation, and had domesticated Ae turkey • 
each ^ge possessed a flock of turkeys. Before Ae era of Ae Pueblos 
there Ad AenanoAer civilisation, Aatof Ae Basket MAers, who r^rri.^ 
the m of basketry to a Agh poAt. WiA dyes extracted firom A?,xo©t 
oi Ae mAogmy treej and wiA other essences, Ae Basket Mak^ 
coloured Ae fibre of vsdllow bark or mulberry black, re4 Or ydflow, 
md made jars, sandals, sacks, and plates, ornamented wiA geomeAc 
d^^ of a singular beauty. Ahnost all Ae Adians were aeijuamt^ 
wiA tobacco ; some smoked it, oAers Aewed it or used it as Adfl*-’ 
mbes owned pipes of stone or day ; some moulded Ae tobicte 
m hAe cylinders of stone and AA produced Ae first ' 

The social life of Ae northern Adians was simple. Some of the 
Abes had a chief a sachem ; some a council of elders. Sometimes as 
A Ae c^ of Ae Iroquois, several "nations” formed a confrderititm 
governed by a grand council of fifty sachems and under Ae command 
of two permanent chieftains. A Dakota seven Abes had svwxn not 
to Aafce wA agaAst one anoAer, and Ae word Dakota signi'fi,-d “ Aosc 
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who arc our friends.” Among the Indians of the Plains, societies like 
those of the Foxes had members in various tribes. In the case of the 
Indians of the Bio Grande each tribe is, even to-day, divided into the 
Reds and the Whites, whose social and religious duties are difrerent. 
The priests {or medicine men) had two essential functions : to heal the 
ski and to bring rain. The Indians loved ceremonies, dances, and 
palavers. They possessed dignity, courage, and unwavering stoicism 
in the free of death. To one another they were generous, and the tribes 
of the Northwest observed the cutsom of Potlatch, a festival in the course 



iOmrtesy of the WiUiam £. Clem&ds Library^ Vmversity of Michigan, 


fteA fiute an d v eg^ ks— cold storage. The Horida Indians built such ware- 
aoOHS bdSjte ^ came, as may be seen by LeMoyne’s picture, which 

appeased m DeBry, America, pt, n, FranldEurt-am-Mairi, 1592. 

cfwilkli ^fis of great valiK were distributed to all guests. Towards a 
opdre CTudty was ^ ^ ffc was tortured, burned, sometimes 
ea^ custom of scalping, that is to say, the removal of the hair 
^ sc alp an enemy, was not usual in pr^Columbian times. The 

6>diamoftbePfe preferred to cut offthe whole head. But the scalps 

m and Bxxe easily transported than severed heads and W- 

fcn-^bettertoti^on^tatianofrobesortents. The operation 
^ by making a circular incision in the skin of the bead and 
It not necessarily frfal 

iaflaesice of iofc civilisation on North America has been 
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rapidly effaced. Nevertheless the European colonists learned from the 
Indians how to cultivate certain plants ; they adopted Indian foods, 
certain articles of dothiog, and also words for certain things. Hminy, 
succotashf tapioca, pemmican formed a part of the culinary vocabulary of 
America; moccasin, tolo^an, tomahawk, wigwam, sachem, canoe are 
Iidian words appropriated by Americans. Many figures of speech are 
translations of Indian expressions : the war path, palefaces, the Great 
White Father, Father of Waters (the Mississippi), the happy huntii^ 
grounds (Paradise), the pipe of peace. Used figuratively to-day, they 
once had poetic value. Moreover commerce with the Indians guided 
the first explorers of the continent The des^ of European dvihsation 
has been superimposed upon Indian dvilisation. Clearings made in 
the primeval forests by the herds of bufialoes became the Indian trails ; 
the latter. Mowed by the first traders, were transformed into roads 
which were later paralleled by railways. The Indian village gave rise 
to the trading post, which in its turn gave way to the fort, and it to the 
village. Such was the history of Albany, Pittsburgh, Detroit, Chicago, 
St, Louis, and Kansas City. Many American names of places, rivers, - 
' dries, states (Saratoga, Susquehanna, Arizona) are Indian words, and: 
the beauty of their strange sound still lends an exotic charm. And' 
finally the Indian made a contribution by bringii^ the pioneers, 
doser together. For a long time he was the enemy, almost mythical 
and yet dangerously real, whose threatening presence saved the white 
men of Ameria from the impkable hatreds of the white men of 
Europe. 
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The Spaniards in America 

The Europeans did not discover America ; they stumbled upon it. 
It seemed to them an obstacle in their way to the Orient. Since the 
Occident had become civilised it had felt a taste and a need for the 
Orient. The Romans had passionately coveted its gems, perfumes, and 
dyes. The Middle Ages had turned tMther for gold, satin, silk, gauzes, 
drugs, and above all spices. The importance of cinnamon, nutmeg, and 
l^pcr at a time when food was served half-spoiled is something we 
S hardly imagine. A sack of pepper was a gift from one sovereign 
to Another. The Venetians each year purchased several cargoes of it 
from the Sultan of Bgypt who imported it from Malabar. The other 
q>kcs were procured from the Malaccas, whose volcanic soil baked and 
rdjofced these fiery condiments. The gems came from die Indies and 
Geyio®, drugs and perfumes from Sumatra and Borneo, the silks ^ 
rii«ia Caravans traversed all Asia, proceeding sometimes towards 
Msdacca where Arab merchants made purchases for Alexandria, some- 
tiiiifes towards the Gulf of Persia, sometimes towards Samarkand and 
Bddbara ^oss the Mongol plains and the possessions of the Great Khan. 
Europejsis attended for t^ riches of the Orient but its geography 
^ remained a mystery to them. All they had learned from travellers and 
missiOTaries was that very far away was Cathay (China), Cipango Qapan), 
where there were rose-coloured pearls, and the Indies — the Indies of 
frbulous riches, the Indies sown with gold and diamonds and rubies and 

the fiftemth century commerce with the Orient had been in 
the hands c£ the Italians of Pisa, Venice, and Genoa, the Spaniards of 
Borochm ajad Valencia, and the Proven^aux of Marseilles. Then came 
dbe Crusades, the advance of the Turks, and the decline in seapower of 
^ Italian dties. The waters of the Mediterranean became unsafe. 

the idea that earth was round— Ptolemy's idea spread by the 
Aiahs— there naturally arose the notion of searching for the Indies and 
Cteaa tnwards the we^ by a sea route safe from the infidels. Instruments 
of navigatioir were being improved and the seaways to the west were 
molt emmif unknown. Even the Romans had been to the C^maries. 
The PortDguese had occupied the Azores, and their great plan was to 
ift adb the Indies by m a king a circuit around Afiica. To the north, 
heyood fog-wrapped Thule, Scandinavian mariners, whose stories have 

20 
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been preserved in the Sagas, had reached Iceland and a land which they 
had called Greenland, although it was hardly verdant, in the hope no 
doubt that so flattering a name would attract colonists. It was said that 
certain navigators had discovered the Antilles or opposite islands — on the 
other side of the world. Beyond were supposed to be Cathay, Cipango, 
and the Indies. Here was a fine mystery to be resolved and the promise 
of a wonderful reward. What more was needed to tempt courageous 
and romantic spirits, adventurous and eager for glory ? 

Such spirits existed throughout Europe in the fifteenth century, but 
whereas France and England were absorbed in internal strife, Spain 
and Portugal had already achieved equilibrium and consolidated their 
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America was discovered iacideatally, becatise die maritime nations were trying 
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monarchies, : In Portugal Prince Henry gave his mariners constant 
support, the best maps, the best instruments, and created on the west 
and east coasts of Afiica the Portuguese colonies which were destined to 
become way stations on the route to tie Indies. As for Spain, in. 1469 
the nwriage of Ferdinand and Isabella had united Aragon and Castile 
and founded modem Spain. Spanish feudalism had been absorbed by 
a centralised monarchy ; the long struggle against the Moors had 
strengthened the position of the Catholic Church. The firamework of 
tie country seemed soHd. The sailors of tie Catalan ports now had 
as allies the excellent infantry of Castile. Where should they use their 
forces ? In Europe the conquest of tie kingdom of Granada which 
yysras drawing to a dose was to settle the Moorish problem. Why not 
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turn westward and there continue the evangelisation of the planet ? ^ 
Chi their voyages Spaniards went in search of converts as much as of 
^ices/’ 

Christopher Columbus, a Genoese, the son of a weaver and for a 
time a weaver himself, had studied cosmography and loved the sea. He 
understood navigation. He had will power, enthusiasm, and much 
imagination. After several voyages he settled in Portugal and proposed 
to the king an expedition to the Indies by sailing west. But the king 
of Portt^al was at that time completely absorbed in his African project ; 
Columbus was forced to fall back on the Spanish sovereigns. Ferdiand 
and Isabella kept him in suspense for a long time, sending him from 
Junta to Junta. Columbus demanded the rank of admiral, the vice- 
rcgency of all lands he might discover, and a tenth part of the riches 
found. Meticulous officials bargained with him over this hypothetical 
fortune. Finally he triumphed, and the port of Palos received orders to 
fit out three caravels for him. These three Hght vessels had a draught 
of one hundred tons for the Santa Maria, fifty for the Pinta, and forty 
for the Nina, On August 3rd, 1492, “ the Admiral ” left Spain with a 
crew of eighty-eight men, among whom — a symbolic detail— wea^e 
Italians, Spaniards, an Englishman, and a Jew. The voyage was 
rd^ivdy easy and lasted five weeks. Towan^ the end the crew grew 
restive and, alarmed at sailing frrther and frrther from land, demanded 
th^ they put about. Columbus reassured his sailors, spoke to them of 
tiK prrffits that were to come, concealed the distance diey had travelled, 
and succeeded in calming them. On October nth the men of the 
Pmta saw a reed and some grass floating in the water. The Admiral 
annoimced that the first to see land would receive the 10,000 maravedis 
promised by the king and queen, plus a silk doublet. On October 12th 
there appeared a shore which Columbus named San Salvador. The 
grass there was as sweet as ‘‘ that of Andalusia in the month of April.” 

wlK>Ie crew sang Gloria in excelsis Deo. Columbus believed he was 
in Indks ; he had actually discovered one of the Bahama Islands. 

Atoct^ by the astonishi^ spectacle, the natives congregated, some' 
shore, others m canoes made of hollowed tree trunks. They 
wtTO and imafiraid, “without weapons and without laws.” 

was astonished to find them neither white nor black. When 
^ a^d ^ ship he showed them swords. They seized the 
hmds and cut themselves. In excliai^e for provisions. 

^ ^ “ It is my conviction ” 

y ytoe^ tet they might easily become Christians.” But he did 

Contmi^ his voyage, he discovered Cuba 
md Ham (K^ok), each of which he mistook for Cipango. Every- . 
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where he sought the answer to three questions : Is there gold ? Spices ? 
And what is the religion of the country ? ” On this last point his mind 
was soon set at rest. It appeared that no heretical clergy domitiated the 
souls of these savages. As for precious metals/ each tribe offered to lead 
him to the treasures of the neighbouring tribe. Columbus brought 
£ack paroquets, Indians with bows, spears, and gold ornaments. He 
told the king that he had reached Cipango and met the Sirens. He was 
given a triumphal reception, created Admiral of the Ocean Sea and 
Viceroy of the Indies. This was the zenith of his career. Subsequently 
he made three more voyages in the course of which he discovered Puerto 
Rico, Jamaica, and finally South America. Each time he set foot on 
the shores of a new island he beheved he had found the continent ; when 
finally he disembarked on the continent near the mouths of the Orinoco, 
he thought it was the Earthly Paradise. Whole he was exploring his 
domain, the first colonists he had brought over revolted agaiast him and 
his brothers. The Admiral returned to Spain at the bottom of the hold 
with his legs in irons. Later he hung up these irons in his room as a 
symbol of human ingratitude. Ferdinand and Isabella, who had 
delivered him from his enemies, neglected and then forgot him, and 
in 1506 he died at Valladolid in poverty- “Weep for me,” he had 
written, “ you who love charity, truth and justice.*^ 

The discoverer did not have even the legitimate recompense of 
bestowing his name on liis discovery. Immediately after him sailors, 
soldiers, and adventurers hastened on the quest for gold, pearls, and a 
passage to the Indies. In 1493 Pope Alexander VI, “ having learned that 
our well loved son Christopher Colonus [^ic] setting out in search of 
unknown continents had discovered peoples who believed in God 
and could be led into the Catholic faith, had decided for the purpose of 
exalting the disseminating that faith ” and in order to avoid all conflict 
between the two Catholic powers, to divide the new worlds in advance 
between Spain and Portugal. And so he had traced on a globe of the 
world a line firom the North to the South Pole, a line that passed one 
hundred leagues to the west of Cape Verde, and he had assigned to 
Portugal aU countries that nught be discovered east of that line ; to 
Spain all countries situated to the west. “We, by the authority of 
Almighty God which was given to us in the person of St. Peter, confide 
to you diese lands with their cities, casdes,^ towns and villages.” It is 
this bull of the Borgia pope that explains why Brazil to-day is a country 
in which Portuguese is spoken and Argentina a Spanish-speaking country. 
Meanwhile caravels and galleons were crossing the Adantic. The 
voyage was hard, lasting five to eight weeks, depending on the season 
and the course. Two months in a poorly equipped vessel, with mouldy 
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food to cat and tepid foamy water to drink, struggling against insects 
and rats— that would seem long, but hope was unlimited. Captains 
and mercenaries set sail, drunk with heroic and brutal dreams. Catholic 
fittth, Casdlian pride, and measureless ambition were blended in their 
hearts. Whoa finally the long-sought coimtry appeared on the horizon, 
the heroes fell to their knees singing the Gloria. One of these expeditions 
was joined in 1499 by a Florentine, Amerigo Vespucci, who upon his 
return wrote a letter under the tide of Mondus Novus which became 
&mous throughout Europe. It was reproduced in the Cosmographiae 
hstrodudio of Martin Waldseemuller, professor at Saint-Die, who was 
the first to suggest that the name of America should be given to the 
continent discovered by Americas : “ And the fourth part of the 

world having been discovered by Americus might well be called Amerige, 
car Land of Americus or America since Europe and Asia both bear the 
names of women.** The name America was destined to survive, but 
fiw: a long time in Spain people continued to say “ the Indies/* , 

The conquerors followed the discoverers and took part in prodigious 
adventures. A Spanish captain with a handful of men would suddenly 
fell upon an emj^e recalling those of CWdea or Egypt and get posses^c^ 
of is as though by a miracle. Everything aided the conquest : the 
naivet^ of the natives, who thought they saw gods disembarking, the 
horses of the Spaniards, which seemed to the Indians terrifying monsters, 
and the trustfulness of the caciques^ or chiefi, who gave their daughters 
tn the conquistadors. The first colonies that were founded came in 
contact only with uncivilised tribes ; hut Balboa, who took possession 
of the Isthmus of Darien in 1513 and was the first to see, firom a high 
peak, the Pacific Ocean, heard the Indians talking of a fabulously rich 
coimtry with palaces filled with gold, and of the Inca, Son of the Sun, 
arrayed in precious stones. Cortez in 1519 discovered the Aztec empire 
of Mcxko, over which at that time reigned Montezuma, Lord of Men, 
Cortjcz had with him at the outset five hundred and fifty men and 
sixteen horses. Having won a first battle against the Indians of the 
Coast, he recced as mbute a helmet filled with gold dust, sky-blue 
cotton doth ^farokkred in gold, and twenty beautiful girls. One 
of ihcsxi, Marina, became at tmee bis secretary, his interpreter, and his 
iAtsess. Piesaitiy ho saw the capitol of Montezuma, lapped by its 
lake, the temple pyramids aglow with sacrificial fires, the 
^iaoes, and die omaments bright plumes sewn with diamonds 
Dassled, he deckJed to possession of the Aztec empire, 

^is^ie proiect, and in case of failure he knew that his hearty 
by the priest, w<HiId be offered to the God of War. 
the arrival of Cortez presented no less difficult 
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problems. Was the stranger a god ? Were tbe sails of the caravels 
the wliite wings of the sacred bird? While in doubt Montezuma 
received Cortez and his companions with great courtesy, placed garlands 
of roses around their necks and lodged them in his own palace. • There 
Cortez and his men made a prisoner of the unhappy monarch, a high 
priest betrayed by his own fdth, loaded him with chains, and forced 
him to subserve their plans. Meanwhile the Aztecs, having killed a 
Spaniard, touched his flesh, and seen his blood, had lost -flieir belief in 
the divinity of Cortez and the invulnerability of his men. In June, 1520, 
the palace was attacked, Montezuma was killed, and the Spaniards were 
forced to flee. The indomitable Cortez with a small force of Spaniards 
and the dissident Indians, who were enemies of the Aztecs, laid siege 
to Mexico-Tenochtitlan and, despite tiie furious resistance of the Aztecs, 
conquered it. He had given his sovereign an empire and treasures more 
inexhaustible than those of Aladdin. 

, ' ^Francisco Pizarro, one of Balboa’s soldiers, had been unable to forget 
the description of the Incas he had heard from one of the Indians. To 
attack the great socialist empire of the Andes without an army was 
clearly impossible. He resolved to go and describe to Kiag Charles V 
this prodigious prey that was lying ready. He was given only one 
hundred and eighty men and diirty horses ; later Hernandez de Soto, 
coming firom Nicaragua with one hundred men and fifty horses, joined 
forces with him. This force would have been too small to be successful 
if it had not been aided by a tragedy in the palace. The reigning Inca, 
Atahualpa, was the son of one of his father’s concubines, and the legitimate 
Inca, Huascar, was his half-brother’s prisoner. This made intrigue 
possible. . Moreover, Atahualpa, like Monteziuna before him, was not 
sure that the Spaniard might not be a god. As for Pizarro, his fixed 
purpose to emulate Cortez and "seize the Inca. He succeeded at 
t^ir first meeting, the Son of the Sun being so completely untouched 
by fear that he came surrotmded by priests and not by warriors. The 
captive Atahualpa ofiered to buy his fireedom by filling the room where 
he w^ imprisoned with gold to a height of nine feet. Pizarro pretended 
to agree. Messengers were sent racing to the temples and palace of 
Peru and brought back vases, goblets, and chests of silver and gold. At 
the feet of the dazzled Spaniards the flashing tide mounted higher and 
higher. When the room was filled a fobulous treasure had been amassed. 
Atahualpa had kept his word. What were they to do with Mm? 
Pizarro, deciding fliat he was too dangerous, had Mm strangled, and 
Peru became a realm of Spain. 

As for Hernandez de Soto, he was one of the first to explore North 
America. . Having been appointed adelantado of Florida, he hoped to 
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find another Peru. For almost four years he tramped through what is 
now Florida, Georgia, North and South Carolina, Alabama, and pos- 
sibly Tennessee, pushing on even into Arkansas and Oklahoma, and 
discovered nothing but forests, swamps, and poor Indians who were 
amazed at the insatiable and furious activity of the white men. From all 
he asked for gold, and all replied : “ Farther on ! ” He marched anf 
marched, following the valley of the Mississippi, and finally he died on 
the shores of the great river which woiJd one day carry riches far more 
amazing than those coveted by poor Hernandez de Soto. His com- 
panions, wishing to conceal his death from the Indians, threw his body 
during the night into the Father of Waters. Then they built a flotilla, 
descended the Mississippi, and succeeded in reaching inhabited territory. 
Meanwhile another Spaniard, Coronado, set out in search of the Seven 
Cidcs with Turquoise Gates which the Indians, with their talent for 
story-telling, had described to him. He did not find the Seven Cities 
<£ Cibola but wandered throughout the South-west, going as far north 
as what is now Kansas. In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
the Spani^ch established themselves solidly in the region of the Pueblo 
Mdhans, giving it the name of New Mexico because the great building 
rcscmMcd from a distance the structures of the Aztecs. 

Spain treated her American empire not as a colony but as a province, 
were two realms. New Spain and Peru, each with its viceroy, 
die government was administered by Spain the Indians were 
certain autonomy. The task of assimilating them was 
^ church. Jesuits, Dominicans, and Franciscans estabhshed 
fironders of the colony missions which were were half-farms and 
hrf-inonasteries. In diese gracious structures of Spanish design the 
na^es, atoacted fay gifts, were instruaed by Spanish priests in lie true 
r^igioo. ^ arts of building and European agriculture, the breeding of 
^ j*^ manu&cture of uscfiil objects. The Indians were happy 
^ S u terrifying gods and firom human sacrifice, ^d 

aHow^ themselves to be converted ; but though they became 
they cOTitmued to fear Huitzilopochdi, whose cult in the 

Whenever a mission 
ttansformed into an agricultural and industrial 

Urns the frontier advanced peaceably ; the Indians forgot 
laagBige and the Liquisition had great trouble in findiig 

true that lie Indians were often elicited fay the Spanish 
•witimmi Momi, lo carry firearms or to tide horseback. But because 
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the Spaniards were few in number, because they had found highly 
evolved civilisations in South America, because many of them had 
married Indian women, and also because they beHeved in their evangelical 
mission, they treated the native'popuktion with moderation. The most 
astonishing peculiarity of the Spanish and Portuguese empires is the 
•small number of men who created this great civilisation. At the end 
of the sixteenth century, in all America there were not more than one 
hundred and sixty thousand Spanish heads of families, of whom only 
one-tenth had Spanish wives. Four- thousand of these formed a landed 
aristocracy ; they had made the country and they governed about five 
million Indians. In less" than a century they had introduced into America 
the cultivation of wheat, rye, oats, all the European firuit trees, and all 
the domestic animals. By 1550 the beasts had become so numerous 
that no one knew what to do with them. Horses and pigs reverted to 
their wild state. It was the Spaniards who gave to California the orange, 
apricot, fig, md olive, gifts far more precious than the gold and pearls 
they carried away. 

For metropolitan Spain the consequences of the conquest were 
disastrous : The Spanish sovereigns, deriving immense treasure firom 
America, no longer needed die financial support of their people. This 
allowed them to maintain a dangerous absolutism. Between the people 
and the aristocracy no middle class took shape. But Spanish civilisation, 
thanks to the conquistadors, had reached out to new lands which give 
it its prestige to-day. Even in North America there are innumerable 
Spanish survivals. In California, Mexico, Arizona, Florida, and Texas 
one finds missions, presidios, and ranchos of the Hispano-Moorish style, 
with their cloisters, their campaniles, their whitewashed walls, and their 
roofs of beautiful red tile. A whole Spanish vocabulary remains linked 
to a certain type of life and to the regions formerly occupied by Spain. 
Lasso, torral, peon, sierra, adohe, puehlo, sombrero, desperado have become 
American words. Even to-day a rich Californian owns a ranch ; a poor 
Californian eats tortillas. The Catholic monasteries near San Francisco 
are numeroiis. Some of the American novels of our rime {Ikath Comes 
^ for the Archbishop, The Bridge of San Luis Rey) describe early Hispano- 
Americ^ society, - An indefinable charm, the grace of an bid culture, 
an instinctive courtliness, perpetuate the memory of the cdballeros and 
the missionaries in those states formerly occupied by Spain. 



CHAPTER IV 


Tlie English in America 

WiEBi Pope Alexander VI had so generously divided die unexplorea 
countries between Spain and Portugal, England was not even mentioned. 
There was nothing surprising about this omission. What, was, P.n glatv, ! 
then ? A little kingdom without naval strength, tom by political and 
religious strife. Nevertheless, as early as the time of Christopher 
Columbus she had in Henry VII a king who believed that the future of 
his people was on the sea and who built a fleet and an arsenal to protect 
his adventurous merchants. Henry VH owned an interest in the expedi- 
tkxa of John Cabot, who followed the example of the Spaniards in their 
scaj^ for a spice route towards the west. Instead of pepper and the 
hidies, Cabot found the cod of Newfoundland and the Labrador coast, 
hit die successors of Henry VII hit hf u lly carried mi his naval-programme, 
iMc by little the English merthants bfxame aw^e of chfir stK»g^ 
and grew drcd of respecting a treaty winch they had not signed and 
exduded them from the richest regions of the world. Queen Elizabeth, 
to be sme. had to cukivate the friendship of her good brother the kino 
of Spain ; but why shouU die hinder her enterprising mariners froin 
carrying mi smaE private wars and making off with a handsome booty ? 

^ these mariners, Francis Drake^ in time of peace assaulted the 

%amsh forts, disembarked on the Isthmus of Darien, attacked die mule 
^ t^pmting gold from Peru, and brought the treasure hack to 
^and. On another occasion he seized the Admiral’s galley loaded 
gtdd, and distributed frbulous dividends to his stockholders, among 
w^ tb Queen. The Spaniards complained, but the English 
WM^y hostile to Papists, were not the people to give in “ Spain ” 
CSmir Cromwell said later. is not our enemy by accident ; she ’is 
P«widcBt»^y so. The chromder Mduyt made a study of ways to 
Spani^ by building forts between Florida and Cape 
^ e^d^ OM chapter : How to may King Philip get down 

rf^berhs feroi^^Str Walter Raleigh, and his halfrbrother. Sir 
^^^^y G^rt^had the idea of founding a colony in North America 
^rtokamed achato to search for “ paganand barbarous countries ’’ 
^ potion of other Christian princes. In 
expedition wHch landed on an island near 
Ac oust of what IS toAxf North Carolina. The land was 

2 $ , 
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ine jungusn m Jimerica 

Virginia in hdhonr of-Elkabeth, the Virgin Que^ After an tmr- 
successful attempt at colonisation the following year, Raleigh sent out 
an expedition in 1587 which left on the Island of Roanoke a little group 
of English people consisting of one hundred and fifty emigrants, indud 
ing seventeen women. When a ship with provisions arrived at Roanoke 
•four years later there was no trace of the colony. . No one ever dis- 
covered what had become of these unfortunate people. But Ralei&li 
said with assurance in 1603 that some day there would be an Engl^ 
nation in Virginia. 
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cargoes of gold bullion were sufficient lure. By 1606 two companies, 
the Lond<m Company and the Plymouth Company, had been formed. 
But the first alone survived. It was to .be adniinistered in London by 
a ‘‘ Council for Virginia ” under the control of the king, who had the 
right to impose certain regulations. Thus, while remaining a private 
enterprise, it was the bait for an empire. Towards Christmas, i6o6,« 
three of its vessels, the Godspeed, the Susan Constant, and the Discovery 
sailed firom the port of London with one hundred and twenty colonists. . 
The company had given the emigrants a sealed box which was not to* 
be opened until they were in Virginia, and which contained the names 
of seven of their number who should form the local council of the 
company and elect the president. There was no question of a firee 
government. The charter was the property of the company, not of 
the colonists. The emigrants, moreover, had only a very vague idea 
of what they were going find. They believed Virginia was as 
narrow as Central America and intended to cross it to gain their real 
goal — Cathay, and then the Indies. They hoped to find a Montezuma 
or an Inca, and some new realm of feiryland. When, in the first week 
in May, diey finally entered Chesapeake Bay, they saw a coast covered 
with cedars and cypress, wild forests and blue birds with, scarlet wings. 
The mysterious box was opened and the council set up. It was decided 
to proceed up the river, which was named the James in honour of the 
king, and to foimd the first settlement about thirty miles inland in order 
to be safe firom surprise attack by the Spaniards. 

The president elected by the council of Jamestown was Edward 
Maria Wingfield. But the most remarkable person in the htde colony 
was Captain John Smith, a young man of good family who had been 
an adventurer firom the age of sixteen. With his handsome face tanned 
by the sun and his black beard trimmed to a point, John Smith was an 
Elizabethan of the great traditicai- Some of the colonists hated him 
because they were jealous of him ; but whenever it was necessary to 
appease the natives or to ask them for provisions, everyone turned to 
hnn. Tte Indians had at first welcom^ the Htde fleet with a hail of 
arrows; then they had grown accustomed to the colonists - and had 
csdiaiiged their com fear beads and blankets. Their mood was capri- 
Sc^tiines they came to Jamestown as fiiends ; they accepted 
ifeed *gtfis in return. Sometimes they brandished their 
jind it was neoe^ary- to-&e the ships* cannon to get rid of 
Scit had other ^missions to perform. Soon Captain 
imd tie cotots were left alone. 

' ‘jW te ad aacffe nian a mi^able village of huts 

tiiosttnitoesi <staenant acctifiarl *-1-1.3. 
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inddence of malaria. During the first winter half the colonists died. 
John Smth, according to his own account, was very nearly killed; by 
the Indian Chief Powhatan. He had already been bound to die stake 
when litde Poc^ont^. Powhatan’s daughter, threw ferself upon , him 
and covered him with her body. .This dramatic episode increased 
Smths prestige ; his enemies said he- had invented it. As a matter 
o£ fact, he was just as capable o£ experiencing it as o£ imagining, it. 

-All the colonists, nearly dead from hunger, fell to fighHng for the 
meagre rations. The Indians had grown tired of providing com. It 
was >hn Smith again in that first harsh winter who saved the colony 
by his necess^ sevriity : “ He who does not work,” he said, “ shall 
not eat either.” Newprt returned with provisions in the nick of time 
to prevent complete disaster. He brought criticisms from the London 
Company. Where were the precious stones and the gold? Where 
was the. passage to China? And what profitable cargo id Virginia 
propose to send ? The unhappy colonists would have been miKh 
embarrassed to say., -To be sure there was no lack of wood, and England 
n^ded it. And so they cut and sent timber, as well as other products 
of the forest. The company made a new appeal to the public, obtained 
fimds, and in 1609 the arrival of a boatload of women, robust •pn glich 
servants, somewhat encouraged the men. The dreary cabins of James- 
town took on a slightly brighter aspect. But the winter of idc^io 
was terrible. Once more the colonists almost died of hunger. Why ? 
<^uld they not fish and hunt ? As a matter of fact, they were so ill 
^t they lacked the strength. “ Our nets were tom, the deer had 
disappeared, our pigs had been killed, our trading with the was 

at an end, some of our men in flight, others assassinated, and practically 
ah ill firom the stagnant water of the James.” Such was the balance 
sheet. The trade of grave-digger became the only active one on the 
plantation. . In the spring of i6io the survivors, about sixty in number, 
reduced to the appearance of skeletons, were, about to abandon the 
colony and try to reach the fishing station of Newfoundland, hoping 
firom there to return to England, when a new flotilla appeared. Lord 
Delaware, whom the company had just named governor, was bringm^ 
provisions, tools, and medicines. The colony . was saved. 

Saved but not prosperous. There were still terrible years to come. 
For the shareholders who had paid in two hundred thousand pounds, it 
was a tremendous disappointment to find there neither Mexico nor 
Peru. In fact, as in the fable of The Workman and His Children, there 
was indeed a treasure in Vurginia but it required much work to west it 
om the soil. An energetic governor. Sir Thomas Dale, imposed severe 
Hws on that undisciplined country and modified the old system of 
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r labour, alotting to each of tbe colonists at least three acres, 
to be culdvated independently, 

Salvadon came in an unexpected way, firom tobacco. Spaniards 
dnd Portuguese bad been tbe first to introduce tbis plant into Europe. 
Nkot, Rrencb ambassador to London, sent leaves of tobacco to Queen 
Cathaine de Medici and immortalised his name in nicotine. But it wa$ 
at die court of Elizabeth that Drake and lUleigh had launched die 
Indian pipe. To satisfy this curious appetite for smoke England had 
hitherto bought tobacco firom the Spaniards. Why shouldn't she pro- 
duce it herself? Unfortunately the tobacco of the Indians in Virginia 
was too strong for the English taste. Finally, John ILolfe, a colonist, 
planted some tobacco imported firom the Antilles which did not have 
the same bitterness. At once this crop became the rage.- In 1617 
tobacco was selling at twelve dollars a pound ; it was being planted in 
the very streets of Jamestown. The king’s government, disturbed at 
seeing the colony engaged in the production of a plant that was useless 
and ** a corrupter of morals,” attempted to limit the importation of 
tobacco by heavy duties. It was in vain. In i6r6 the harvest was 
twenty thousand pounds ; in 1627, five hundred thousand pounds ; in 
1662, dose to twenty-four million pounds. John Rolfe, the 
this prosperity, was a widower whose wife had died not long after their 
arrival in Virginia. He got the idea of consolidating the local politics 
of the Virginians by marrying Pocahontas, “by no means,” he said, 
ajSection but fiDr the good of this plantation, the honour 
of my country and the Glory of God.” Responding to these noble 
sendinaaLts, Pocahontas, baptised Rebecca, became a devout Christian, 
fi>Bowed her husband to London where she was much feted but 
the winter fogs proved fatal. 

- Desire the success of tobacco, the development of Virginia was 
sIefpt. *Ihe creasing remained long and distressing. Obviously, greater 
.in&icements were needed. A new system of generous knd grants was 
l^modbioed, but whke workmm remained scarce and the cultivation of 
Inbooco demanded numerous operations. In 1619 a Dutch man-of-war 
mtfed in the harbour with twenty Negroes on bc^d. The Virginia 
imported mote. Since the Negroes did not work 'well except 
it was not considered advantageous to employ less 
This was an important factor in the development 
rfAer plantation. It was also in 1619 that, with permission from 
which wished to appear liberal, the first assembly of the 
rtpfcwts Ifhoose of Burgesses of Virgmia* Tt , first convened 

of die church in Jamestown. Each meeting ^ began with 
Hoiise had ks Speaker and Sergeant-at-Arms ; the English 
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excel at transporting England to tie ends of the earth- Later on the 
governor transformed his council into an Upper House. The laws were 
subject to the veto of the directors of the company in London, and the 
crown. 

In the report which Sir William Berkeley, a governor, made to the 
company in 1671, we read that the population was at that time forty 
thousand, of which two thousand were Negroes ; that each year about 
fifteen thousand colonists or servants arrived ; plus two shiploads of 
Negroes in seven years- The products of the colony were tobacco, a 
little cordage, timber, and masts for ships. Eighty English ships made 
the voyage each year. By 1620, the London Company had fallen into 
disfiivour with the kmg ; its charter was annulled and firom 1634 Virginia 
belonged to the crown. 

The settling of Virginia had been a commercial enterprise under royal 
patronage, but in 1620 there appeared in North America a new type of 
British colony. In this early part of the seventeenth-century England 
was tom by violent conflicts. Political and rehgious hatreds attained a 
paroxysm of violence seldom equalled in that coxmtry. Three groups 
'of churches contended for members : the Anglicans, the Presbyterians, 
and the Separatists, a division of the Puritans. The AngHcans accepted 
the hierarchies of divine r^ht — bishops and monarchs ; -the low-church 
AngHcans were Calvinists ; as also were the Presbyterians, who- in 
imitation of Geneva maintained an established church which was 
governed, not by bishops, but by elders elected fiom each parish and 
united in a synod ; tCe Separatists recognised no intermediary between 
them and their God and took Hterally the text firom St. Paul : Where- 
fore come out firom among them and be ye separate, saith the Lord and 
touch not the Undean thing ; and I will receive you.” The Separatist 
considered as Unclean things ” both the Church of England and the 
Presbytarian Church. In return, both those denominations persecuted 
dbe Separatists. So some of the latter had fled to Holland, but they had 
found the life there tmcongenial and Hving conditions difficult. Conse- 
quently they began negotiations with the Virginia Company to obtain 
a patent. Spain did not allow heretics to go to her colonies for fear of 
contamination ; England, more of a realist, believed the heretic to be 
the export item par excellence The Separatists sought a land where 
they might have fireedom to pray in peace ; the company was looking 
for colonists. They made a deal. Then, as the Dissenters lacked capital, 
they found venturesome business partners who agreed to form a company 
to which the emigrants should contribute their persons and the merchants 
their money, these diverse contributions being represented by shares of 
-^tock. To guarantee the capital it was agreed that for seven years all 
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the products of the colony should be deposited in a central warehouse 
and sold by the company. Thus one hundred and two Pilgrims,”' 
who by the way were not all Separatists, embarked on iho Mayflower 
in September, 1620. The Mayflower ran into storms, the captain lost 
his way, wandered for a month along an almost unknown coast, and on, 
December 31st, after a frightful voyage, the Pilgrims, instead of arriving 
in Virginia, found themselves at Plymouth, where ttey had no concession 
or rights of any sort. 

Before disembarking, forty-one of the men of the expedition, the 
so-called Pilgrim Fathers,” met in the ship’s cabin and signed a pact or 
covenant in which they swore to remain- together , and to obey the laws 
established by common consent for the common good. The symbolic 
value of this pact, as was true also of the Magna Carta, wras not apparent 
imtil much later. What gave it its importance was in part the equality 
of aE behevers in the independent sects and in part the absence on this 
coast of all established authority. In Virginia £xst the company and 
then office the crown exercised authority ; the Pilgrims of the 
without having sought it, suddenly found themselves without 
n^a^ers. This accident transformed a religious covenant into 
ocmtract. Having elected one of their number, John Carver, governor,^ 
the passengers of the Mayflower founded the town of Plymoudi, whose 
early days were to be as difficult as those of Jamestown. Nearly half 
the members of the colony died during the first winter. There were 
times when there were only a few men able to look after the sick, cook 
the meals, and wash the linen ; they did this in a spirit of brotherly 
^votion. In the end, thanks to their firm spirits, good sense, and to 
the hdp of fiiendly Indians who taught them how to grow com and 
procure fish, the colony of Plymouth survived. In time it became 
comfbctably estahlis be d, but its growth was slow, and in 1691, when it 
unfted wkh the Massachusetts Bay Colony, it numbered only seven 
feotsand coionists. This second colony did not hold the same religious 
pmdples as the Pilgrims of Plymouth, but it borrowed from them one 
isE^ortam idea : that of assigning the lands to members of the com- 
Umoiiy as fiieehoHs. The colony of New Plymouth was finally to be 
afaeibod fay Mass^dhusetts Bay^ hvt its influence continued to be felt. 

^ of Puritans, who m 1639 obtained a royal charter for “ the 

aid Company of Massachusetts Bay in New England,” had 
ihdr membm a number^ of landed gentlemen and prosperous 
in rdigtcm they were low-church Anglican ; their leader 
lawyer^ Jdm Windixop, and the capital had been 
wifoout dfficiflty by foe members them^bes: The English 
m granting the charter, had thought that the colony, like ~ 
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dhiat of Virginia, would be governed firom London ; but the council 
decided to transport itself in a body to Massachusetts, which r^ulted in 
establishing an almost independent state, John Winthrop and his 
companions were by no means democrats.- They were aristocrats or, 
more precisely, theocrats. They respected distinctions of class and 
tank, Hebraic theology, Genevese discipline and British tradition com- 
bined to inspire in them the desire to found an authoritarian state. But 
the authority in their eyes, could only be religious. They believed in 
the letter of the Bible, in the constant intervention of God in human 
aiSirs, and in’ the temporal authority of the ministers of their faith. They 
had left their country to obey their God, “ It was God who put it into 
my heart to incline to live abroad ; it was God who made my father 
willing to let me go ; it was God who sent Mr, Maverick, the pious 
minister, to me who was unknown to him, to seek me out that I might 
come hither.’^ They wished to found a holy community where they 
would be free to worship God according to their understanding ; they 
had no desire to accord this liberty to other sects. The church of which 
they dreamed was an established church, like the Church of England, 
but purified more completely than the latter from all odour of papism. 

By the end of summer of 1630,- about a thousand emigrants had 
arrived; many more followed. The times in England were hard. 
Political and religious refugees found their way either to the West 
indies or to America, By 1634 Boston, which John Winthrop had 
founded on the bank of the Charles River, numbered four thousand 
inhabitants. Numerous small towns siuroimded it. The communities 
of Massachusetts differed from those of Virginia. The soil required 
hard labour ; tobacco did not grow well ; Negroes did not become 
acclimated. Only small farms, cultivated by the former and his family, 
prospered, and these forms had to be grouped in villages or towns to 
assure common defence against the Indians. The New England town 
was a modification of -the English manor. The farmer did not pay 
quitrent ; he was a free stockholder and theoretically the company 
was to have been governed by the General Court or assembly of the 
stockholders.- But the charter had been drawn in such a way that at 
the outset John Winthrop and about a dozen assistants governed alone. 
Then, as a result of complaints, it was decided that each town should be 
represented at the meetings^f the Court by two delegates. And so the 
first assembly was formed which wa& 4 ater to be divided into two houses, 
the assistant of the governor forming a sort of Upper House, and the 
delegates a Lower House. 

John Winthrop lived in feudal or patriarchal style sxirrounded by 
num^ous servants. He was a leader worthy of confidence, self 
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disdpliBcd and honest, but he was tyrannical. He considered himsdf, 
after the pattern of Calvin, as a vice-regent appointed by theXord, ’and 
he relkd upon the support of the ministers of his faith. Each Puritan 
ccHigr^ation was independent, with a minister as its leader. .All the 
tnhiist^js formed an oligarchy to which the authority of the Eible gave 
great strength. The right to vote was granted only to church meiribers? 
and the clergy passed upon the qualifications of applicants. Soon, 
established puritanism became as odious to certain free spirits as the 
Church of England. William Bkekstone, the oldest inhabitant of 
Boston, said that he had left England because he did not love the. lords 
bishops and that now he felt no greater love for the lords brethren. The 
civil authority emanated from die governor the magistrates, and those 
o£ die shareholders who accepted the church. The kws concerning 
sedition protected the governor against malcontents. Winthrop prided 
himself on having foimded just diis sort of state : “ Now if we should 
change from a mixt Aristocratie to a meere Democratie : first, we 
should have ik) warrant in Scripture for it ; there was no such govem- 
mmt in Israeli ; second, we should hereby voluntaryly abase ourselves, 
and deprive ourselves of that dignitye, which the Providence of 
hath putt upon us : which is a manifest breach of the Fifth Conimand- 
inent : for a Democratie is, among most Civill nations accounted the 
meanest and worst of all forms of Government. . . He would not 
toferate criticisms of the judgments of his tribimal even in the name of 
the kw : Whatever the sentence,’’ he said, the judgment is that of 
the Lord.” John Cotton, the most famous of the preachers of that 
generation, shared the political ideas of Winthrop. “ The doctrine of 
unlimited pc^ular sovereignty was for him no other than a thisde in 
the Garden of the Lord.” All desire for liberty was a sin. His wish 
was to ^bstitute for the landed aristocracy he had known in England 
m «digardiy of pious theologians. 

The conflicts of the more liberal spirits with Puritan theocracy was to 
ipd to d^ settlement of new colonies. Roger Williams, “ a pious 
man filled with divine madness,” arrived from England in 1631 
mid, became a teacher of the church in Salem. He earned the hostility 
Court by teachii^ that all men, being children of God, 
and brothers ; that a royal charter gives no right to the. lands 
belong to the Indians ; that state and church should be 
; th^ to fimit the right to -vote in civil affairs to members of 
^ dboosing a doctor for his religious convictions ; and 
that aB persecution for reasons of conscience is clearly and repre- 
to the teaching of Jesus Christ. “A magistrate,” 
W ^kim .saad, Is only the Mmister of God but the Minister 
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or servant of the people/^ In short, he broke with the Calvinist tradition 
of Boston and returned to the ideas of the Pilgrims of Plymouth and to 
a free social contract, in 1636 the General Court exiled Roger Williams 
froih Massachusetts and, after perilous adventures, he, together with 
some friends, founded a settlement on Rhode Island, to which he gave 
flie name of Providence, in thanksgiving for the help that the generous 
providence of God had brought him in his distress. True to his prin- 
ciples, Roger Williams bought the land from the Indians, became their 
fiiend, for he spoke their 


language, and exercised a 
very happy influence over 
the relations of the savages 
with the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony, thus returning good 
for evil. Rhode Island was 
to be a colony of complete 
religious freedom, a refine 
for people of sensitive con- 
science. Many such came 
there, particularly the Ana- 
baptists. They found them- 
selves delivered . at once 
from the ** Papist bishops 
and Presbyterian tyrants.” 
Rc^er Williams went to 
England, and there became 
the friend of Cromwell and 



of Milton, and in i<563 he 


[CAwttWis Libfwyi 


obtamed a royal charter. 
To this founder of religious 
liberalism America owes an 
enormous debt. 


An eighteenth,-centur7 New England con- 
ception of a dergyman. From or^nal 
woodcut on a 1771 broadside at the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society. 


Anne Hutchinson, an intelligent, courageous, and impassioned 
woman, who had caused a division in the whole Massachusetts Colony 
and particularly in the city of Boston by her doctrine of self-illumination 
and her stand against the legalism of the Puritan churches, having been 
expelled and excommunicated, went to a litde setdement in EJhode 
Islmd known as Portsmouth. In 1643 she was killed by the Indians, 
an event in which the magistrates of Massachusetts recognised the 
justice of God. 

Other discontented groups, also coming from Massachusetts, estab- 
lished the colony of Connecticut. The most famous of these groups 
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was led to Hartford by “ the grave and judicious Thomas Hooker, a 
preacher and schoolmaster j&om Newton. Thomas Hooker, like Kdgtt 
Williams, rejected the theocracy dear to John Winthrop. “ The founda- 
tion of authority is laid,” he said, “firstly, in the firee consent o£thc 
people.” And also : “ The choice of public magistrates belongs unto 
the people by God’s own allowance.” Thomas Hooker was much too 
independent to agree with John Winthrop. “ I should choose,” he 
said, “neither to live nor to -leave my posterity under such a govern- 
ment” The Fundamental Orders of Connecticut, “ the first written 
oonstiturion of modem democracy,” which he and his fiiends adopted 
m 1639, established a firee, democratic republic. But the . right of 
snfiage belonged only to those owning property to the value of at 
least thirty pounds. 

Other Puritans, led by John Davenport, founded New Haven on the 
Wiks of the Connecticut. They decided that divine law, as delivered 
by Moses, should be their code, whence came the famous blue laws 
wltich enjoined strict observance of the Sabbath, denied trial by jury, 
juld prescribed the death penalty for adulterous couples, as well as other 
iAuman severities. Before long they were made less sevare. 
tiie various settlements in Connecticut united and obtained an estremely 
&eral charter, since the king and Parliament demanded no control over 
tile assembly and government elected by the colony. To secure 
privi^es without attracting attention, and to allow the churches to 
without persecuting them was the policy of Connecticut. It was 
SQOoessfiii, and Hartford became “ the Cradle of American Democracy.” 
ht 1684 charter of Massachusetts was revoked by the crown. A new 

oiie was granted in i^i, and thereafter the power slipped away firom 
the Puritan oligarchy. A governor named by the king presided over 
tie emodiy and property ownership, rather than church membership, 
was made the basis of suffrage. The colony’s leaders tried for a long 
tin^ to m aintain their prerogatives. In 1702 Judge Sewall noted in 
Us journal that one of tiiem was sulking because in the processions in 
of Anne the civil authority had taken precedence over 
But it was a hopeless struggle. The time of theocracy 
ha^^passexi. Puntamsm, in the pohtical sphere, was to give way to 
tieaijoaacy.. 



CHAPTER V 

The English in America (Continued) • 

It was not only to the companies but to individuals as well that the 
crown granted charters. Sir George Calvert, a Catholic gentleman, 
had rendered service to Robert Cedi in the reign of Elizabeth, He 
had gone to visit Virginia. When he returned to England he had been 
very well received by Charles I, who, having married a Frenchwoman, 
showed a conciliatory attitude towards the Catholics. The king, beitg 
unable to employ Sir George in Er^land because of his religion, created 
him Lord Baltimore and conferred upon him, in fee simple, the land^ 
situated between the Potomac and the fortieth parallel. In homage to 
his queen, Henriette Marie, the king called the new domain Maryland. 
When Calvert died, vrithout having been able to return to America, 
the charter passed to his son. Under the terms of the charter, Maryland 
was to have the character of a constitutional monarchy with the proprietor 
as king, head of the church, and captain general of the armed forces. 
He had the sovereign right to create manors and, with them, a nobility, 
and vrith the advice and consent of the freemen, he had sole authority 
to make laws. Baltimore began by offering a thousand acres to any 
gentleman who would bring five men to Maryland, and the colonists 
came. A Catholic and the subject of an AngHcan king, he was cem- 
strained to be cautious, and he gave orders that Protestants were to be 
treated kindly and with justice. His wise religious policy succeeded 
rather well ; in Maryland was to be seen the miracle of the Roman 
Church and the Protestant Episcopal Church living on fiiendly terms. 
In 1649, this policy was embodied in a toleration act, by virtue of which 
no one could be molested for his religious ideas provided he believed 
in the Trinity and Jesus Christ. Those who bl^phemed against the 
divine Trinity or the Holy Virgin were to be flogged, which gave 
evidence of laudable moderation. Lord Baltimore maintained his 
difficult position until the Revolution of 1688. Following that Prot^tant 
revolt, the Church of England was established in Maryland and the 
Catholic Church was no longer authorised to hold public worship. 
Thb measure made the Catholics in Maryland enemies of the. crown 
and made Lord Baltimore a Protestant. As payment for this convarion, 
he retained ownership of his lands ; the governmental authority, how- 
ever, passed to the crown. 

What Charles I had done for Lord Baltimore, Charles n, after his 
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restoration, tried to do for such faithful royalists as Clarendoto, Monk, 
Shaftesbury, and Sir George Carteret, former governor of Jersey. In 
1663 he gave them and four other favourites a vast territory south of 
Virginia, called Carolina. These great gentlemen conceived the strange 
notion of having a constitution drawn up by John Locke, who was the 
fehionable philosopher of that period. He drafted an amazing docu- 
ment in which he laid out the future classes in the state as an engineer 
might lay out roads. A fifth of the land was to remain in the possession 
of the proprietors, a fifth was to go to the new nobility who were to be 
created and who would have it ftrmed by serfs, the rest was to be in the 
hands of independent farmers. The purpose was to form an aristocracy. 
But when there were so many fi:ee lands open to colonists^ why should 
they agree to remain on a fief as serfe or cvai to pay a quitrent ? The 
proprietors struggled for a time but finally gave up, and in 1729 Carolina 
pas^ to the crown and was separated into North and South Carolina. 

Lord John Berkdey and Sir George Carteret had bought firom the 
Duke o£ York in 1664. the territory between the Hudson and the 
i>c 3 awate, whidi they called New Jersey in memory of the island Sir 
Geo^ had once governed. There they founded the dty of 
and Puritans firom Connecticut founded Newark. But difficulties of 
all sorts discouraged the proprietors, and in 1702 New Jersey in its turn 
became a colony of the crown. It would appear that the founding of 
states was not a profession well suited to private persons. 

The Society of Friends, to whom the name of Quakers had been 
given because they trembled with emotion when the Spirit took pcsses- 
skm of them, was a religious group which had pushed Puritan protest- 
andsm to its logical extreme. The Friends believed that every man 
csm communicate- direcdy with God and that this subjective experience 
aki£ie is important ; th^ any man may be chosen by God as His inter- 
preter and that no professional minister is necessary ; that silent contem- 
pkitkm is the Best form of prayer ; that any experience in life may 
baocmie “ a summit ” if it is the occasion of communion with the Spirit. 
Ti»e Quakers were pacifists ; they worshiped a God of love rather than 
i God of vengeance ; they refused to fight or to pay tithes ; they 
dressed m an unusual manner and used “ thee and “ thine when 
to bile another. Their gravestones, bearing no names, assigned 
-liieam to eternal aiianymity. In short, they shocked ,thc conformists 
' m wEmk by thek virtites as by their bdiefs. JEagland had persecuted 
; many of them em^:ated to the colonies where they also were 
’PiBESfecn^cd and a , were evKi hanged. \Vhat was to become of 
diem ? licy needed a concession firom the crown, but the latter could 
^^^dhktertosohatedasect. Finally William Penn, the son o^ 
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1 ad m iral who had helped to restore Charles If, and to whom the 
:own owed sixteen thousand pounds, obtained from the king in i68i 
personal charter which gave him proprietary rights in a tract of land 
^hose limits, as specified in the charter, overlapped those of both New 
brk and Maryland, a territory almost as large as England and Wales 
'combined. He decided to assemble the Quakers there, organise a fi:ee 
government, and try the “ holy experiment ” of a country where love 
and not violence should reign. 

In 1682 he visited his ^tate, to which Charles had given the name 
of Pennsylvania, The beauty of the forests and rivers enchanted him, 
‘‘ O how sweet is the. quiet of these parts freed from the troubles and 
perplexities of woeful Europe I ” He called the capital Philadelphia, 
dty of brotherly love. The holy experiment was a success. The 
Quakers’ principles proved useful to them. Because they treated the 
Indians with kindness, the Indians were friendly to them. Because 
they dealt fairly, they succeeded in their enterprises. Because they 
were tolerant, various groups of emigrants came to them. Scotch-Irish 
Presbyterians, German Lutherans, English Anglicans, and Welsh settled 
in Pennsylvania. By the middle of the eighteaith century Philadelphia 
had become a little city of red-brick houses which recalled the most 
dehghtfiil aspects of England. Penn had hoped that his capital would 
be at once city and country. And so it was. Great gardens surrounded 
the houses. At night fireflies lighted them in luminous flight. There 
everything was peace, prosperity, and beauty. Although the Quakers 
were no longer a m^ority, they were elected to all important offices 
because the method of apportioning seats in the assembly gave them a 
voting strength greater than their numbers. This harmony was dis- 
turbed when Penn, a friend of the royal frmily, gave his support to 
James II, a Catholic sovereign. The Scotch and Welsh in the colony 
became indignant. When Penn died, his son (who had been converted 
to Anghcanism) lost all prestige. Between the proprietor and the 
assembly a conflict broke out which continued until the Revolution. 
The holy experiment had lasted as long as experiments usually last, but 
the Quakers remained, and regiain to-day, loyal to their friths one of 
the, simplest and noblest in the world. 

The colony of New York was Dutch before it was En^ish. In 
1609 a ship of the Dutch East India Company, the Half Moon^ Henry 
Hudson, captain, had discovered a magnificent bay into which flowed 
a fine river which Hudson named after himself. At the mouth of the 
river he had disembarked on a lor^ island of granite afi:arwards called 
Manhattan. High wooded cliffi bordered the river. The Dutch sailed 
as far as a point just above where Albany stands to-day. When they 
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returned, their stories, and more particidarly the furs they brought back, 
excited fively interest. Other expeditions followed that of Hudson. 
In 1621 the Dutch West India Company received by charter the right 
to exploit New Netherland, and in 1624 the village of New Amsterdam 
was founded on the tip of Manhattan. Two years later the island was 
purchased from the Indians for sixty guilders. 

The development of the colony was rapid. The Dutch were enter- 
prising, intelligent, aggressive, and accustomed to liberty. To encourage 
migration, the company granted vast domains to any stockholder who 
would bring over fifty persons or more. Van Rensselaer, one of the 
directors, said : We must open the country to agriculture ; that is 
the first step.” As a matter of form, the land was legally purchased 
from the Indians by the payment of a few pieces of silver. It was thus 
that they ceded Hoboken and then Staten Island (so called in honour 
of the Statcs-General of Holland). All along the valley of the Hudson 
there arose fine, houses adorned with family portraits. The Van Cort- 
landts. Van Rens s elaers, Beckmans, and Schuylers owned thousands of 
acDcs, and the formation of this feudal class aroused much discontent 
among the poor colonists. In 1643 to restore harmony the con^xa^l^ 
sent out an energetic and picturesque director, Pieter Stuyvesant. He 
h^ a woeden leg (they called him old Silver Nails) and the soul' of a 
dictator. “It may during my administration be contemplated to 
appeal ; but if anyone should do it, I will make him a foot shorter, and 
send the pieces to Holland, and let him appeal in that way.” When 
it was suggested to him that an assembly be created in New Netherland, 
he replied that he did not believe in electoral systems. “ Each would 
vote for one of his own stamp, the thief for a thief, the rogue, the tippler 
md die juggler for his brother in iniquity, so that he may enjoy more 
in vice and finud.” He wished, he said, to have his authority 
frean foe company, not froiri a mob of ignorant subjects. 

Not Amsterdam had grown very fist. Boats loaded with bricks 
^ tfe came firom the Low Countries and permitted the burghers to 
teHfoeirsoM and gracefiil houses. In the port the rich dothes of the 
^ mcrchmfcs made a picturesque contrast to the brown 5;kir»<; of 
who came there wifofiirs and tobacco But the English 

World. In 

ys wto foe two countries were at war, the Dutch prepared to defend 
and ^ the idand of Maiiliattan a waU which has 
^ ^*^3 Stuyvesant wrote to the' Dutch 
^ reinforcenKaits for want of which 

States-^SeBerai refined to support him ; many 
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colonists had. settled on Long Island and were protesting against the 
actions of the Dutch governor. Suddenly Charles 11 claimed the 
territory of New Netherland on the somewhat feeble pretext of the dis- 
covery of these lands by John Cabot in 1498. It was an old story, but 
in 1664 an English fleet anchored in the Hudson gave it novelty. Five 
Bundred soldiers under the command of Colonel Richard NicoUs 
supported the demand for capitulation. Stuyvcsant saw that he was 
lost ; his people demanded that he surrender and said that to resist was 
madness ; the governor knew diis was true. He surrendered and, with- 
out losing a man, England acquired a flourishing colony. The king 
gave it as a present to his brother, the Duke of York, and the dty of 
New Amsterdam became New York, while Fort Orange took its new 
name from another of the duke’s tides — ^Albany. At the same time the 
Duke of York received the territory which is to-day the state of Delaware. 
Originally this had been setded by the Swedes, who had established 
New Sweden there, and the port of Christina (Wilmington in our day). 

A final colony, to the south, completed the British domain. It was 
bunded in 1733 by a philanthropist. General James Oglethorpe. He 
lad gone to viat a friend in debtor’s prison near London, and had been 
o shocked by that institution that he had demanded and obtained a 
>arhamentary investigation. As a result of this the law had been changed 
ind thousands of prisoners were suddenly released. Upon their dis- 
charge from prison all were entirely without funds. Oglethorpe had 
the idea of sending them to America. He obtained from King George IE 
in 1732 a charter for a territory on the banks of the Savannah and applied 
himself to coHecting money in order to found a refuge. The trustees 
intend to relieve such unfortunate people as cannot subsist here, and to 
establish them in an orderly manner so as to form a well regulated town. 
As frr as the fund goes, it will defray the charge of their passage to, 
Georgia, and give them necessary tools, catde and land.” It was an 
experiment in paternal colonisation. The philanthropists who founded 
Georgia wished their colony to be strictly moral. Wesley and White- ^ 
field went there to preach. The sale of rum was forbidden and slavery 
— even free Negro labour— prohibited. With their comparatively small 
hol&gs and no slaves, the Georgia planters could not compete success- 
fully with their wealthy South Carolinian neighbours. Little by litde, 
many of them rnigrated to that state. In 1737 there were five thousand ; 
in 1742, five hundred. Finally, in 1751, the philanthropists gave up, 
Georgia became a royal province, and the colonists returned. 

Thus, one after another and in various ways, eight colonies founded 
by chartered companies had become colonies of the crown by the time 
of the Revolution^; three (Pennsylvania, Delaware, and Maryland) still 
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belonged to proprietors; and two (Rhode Island and Connecdcnt) 
administered their own affidrs independently* As a matter of fcct, by 
1750 all had a large measure of independence. All, at the bottom of 
their hearts, were contemptuous of a power so distant and so ignorant 
of their needs. . All were tasting with relish in their assemblies a liberty 
daat was to some degree rebellious. The only significant difierence 
between them was that which distinguished the North firom the South. 

In the North, puritanism had given the population the morality best 
calctilated to assure their temporal success. The Yankee or citizen of 
New England (the origin of the word Yankee is uncertain ; one version 
runs that Yankee was the mispronunciation by ihe Indians of the word 
English, or, some say. Anglais as pronounced by the French) had derived 
£:om his beginnings the certitude of belonging to a chosen people : 
** God has sifted ail the nations that He might sow in these savage lands 
chosen grain. . . The struggle against a barren soil and a sev^e 
climate, the obligation to work hard and to supplement the poverty 
of the land by commerce and navigation, had bred strong men, thrifty 
because they had to be to survive, self-satisfied, and sure that their riches, 

' which steadily increased, were proof of divine &vour. The man of 
the Middle Ages had worked in order to live, narrowly limited in his 
ambitions and his profits by the rules of his guild or corporation. The 
Yankee worked for the sake of working and, God willing, to make a 
fortune. Said Parriogton, This astonishing revolution in the ethics 
of work carried on its back the industrial revolution.” The southerners 
themselves recognised the virtues of the Yankee. “ Although the 
people,” wrote Colonel Byrd, ** may be ridiculed for certain pharisaical 
aspects of their conduct, they are none the less useful subjects by reason 
of their firugality, their industry, and the pains with which they avoid 
all scandaL” They were a sturdy race, the Yankees, and one on which 
the country could presently build with confidence. 

The South was no less necessary than the North to the equilibrium 
of America. There the plantation systems had developed a differ^t 
independence from that engendered by puritanism, but one no less 
impatient of authority. Even in the Episcopal Church, contrary to the 
practice in England, the parishioners in Virginia had assumed the habit 
of selecting their own ministers. The men who met in the House of 
Burgesses in Williamsburg or at the tavern in Raleigh were leaders 
accustomed to obedience in their domains and exempt, through the 
institution of slavery, firom all work they might consider servile. These 
southern leaders in 1750 resembled the country gentlemen of England. 
Perhaps they were even closer than their English counterparts to the 
old EngKsh tradition. England changed, but Virginia did not. ... 
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Virginians seemed le elder Englisknen ” .It was as ttough in Virginia 
and Massadusetts there had developed singularly pure types of the 
Cavalier and the Roundhead, whose powers, for the time being at least, 
were to be in alliance and not in opposition. Certainly Virginia was 
not the whole South any more than Massachusetts was the whole North ; 
but these two colonies represented the essence of North and South. ^ 
The Middle Colonies (those lyii^ between the Hudson and the 
Potomac) were a combination of North and South, in character falling 
hafcy between the democratic puritanism of New England and the 
relatively aristocratic country life of Virginia. , Most of the Middle 
Colonies were essentially commercial, but the manner and customs of 
New York were vay different from those of Pennsylvania. New York 
and Philadelphia were both rich and prosperous cities. Yet New York 
was more cosmopolitan; Philadelphia more urbane. Though the 
Quakers proved as rdfous as the Puritans, they showed iemselves 
aw tolenmt PHadelphia was a centre of charity and culture, New 
Ydt a centre of pleasure, and if the rkh Wies of New York exMbited 
as madi lolmnce as the. leaders of Philadd^ society, it was more 
pdaps out of worldly laxity than brodierly love. 



CHAPTER VI 


The French in America 

• - 

French sailors were among the most adventurous in Europe. Normans 
and Bretons had always loved danger. The men of Dieppe had been 
the first to found a colony on the Guinea coast ; others had visited 
Newfoundland* “ As far back as memory goes/’ wrote Lescarbot, 
“ for a period of centuries, our men of Dieppe, Saint-Malo, Rochelle, 
and sailors from Havre de GrSce, Honfleur and other towns, have been 
making regular voyages to those lands to fish fiDr cod.” When the 
pope divided the New World between the sovereigns of Spain and 
Portugal, the king of France asked jokingly by what legal right the 
heritage of Adam had been conveyed to his dear cousins. Francis I 
himself had sent an explorer to North America, an Italian named 
Verrazzano, but the latter came back at a. time when France was engaged 
in a life and death struggle with Spain and had no resources to spare 
for colonial enterprise. Finally, in 1529, after making peace with Spain, 
Francis I, like Henry Vin of England, * fell to dreaming of galleons 
loaded with gold, hi 1534 he aided Jacques Cartier of Saint-Alalo to 
sail for the New World in search of a north-west pass^e to the . Indies- 
Cartier took with him sixty Frendi sailors. He touched at New- 
fbtmdland, then continuing west entered a bay into which flowed a 
mighty river which he called the St. Lawrence. He landed, unfurled 
a banner bearing the arms of France, and sang the Vesdlla Regis. The 
Indians whom he met used the word Canada to designate a country or 
city. Cartier took soine of them back to France with him and they 
learned French and so became interpreters on subsequent voyages. 
Although he returned firom this first voyage without either gold or news 
of the Indies, the king allowed him to equip three vessels and return to 
Canada the following year. The voy^e was so long that . Cartier 
could not return before the stormy season and had to spend the winter 
in a land of extreme cold. The Indians of Stadacona (Quebec) informed 
him that a litde ferther up the river there was an important encampment 
at Hochelaga. To-day it is the site of Montreal.. Cartier found ther6 
a few huts and com fields. He wintered in a litde fort which iris men 
had built and very nearly died of cold and hunger. The who 

returned to Saint-Malo the following spring were not very enthusiastic, 
and the king subsidised no further voyages. In 1541 a certain. De 
Roberval, spurred on by the accounts of the Spaniards, got himself 

^7 
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appointed viceroy of New Rrance and decided to join Cartier in a third 
ex^tion. It was depressingly similar to its predecessors, and there- 
after for a period of sixty years the idea of a New France slumbered. 
France provided amply for her citizens and inspired in them no wish 
to seek other countries- Those who for political or religious reasons 
desired to leave their native land could not obtain permission to live in 
a French colony. For, like the king of Spain, the French king would 
not extend protection in America to doctrines that he condemned in 
Europe. Even the wise Sully thought that distant possessions did not 
suit the temperament or character of France. He was mistaken. 

Nevertheless, once the religious wars had subsided and Henry IV 
was on the throne, certain Frenchmen recalled the unexplored country 
where the banner of France had once been planted. A certain De Chastes, 
commander of the fort at Dieppe formed a partnership with Samuel de 
Champlain, an explorer of great courage and experience, and secured the 
monopdy on tr^e with Canada. Champlain found Hochelega in 
rums. On Chastes’s death his monopoly passed into, the hands of one 
De Monts, who made an agreement to form a company ^d transport 
^ la^ c«ne himdred colonists a year. He recruited volunteers, an^^^ 
i6o4 two ships sailed, one by way of the St. Lawrence, the other fe atli e r 
to south to a region which was called Acadia. The second group, 
among whom was Champlain, spent the winter on an island (Sainte 
Croix), ran short of water, and was decimated by scurvy. When the 
kc and snow melted the survivors founded the town of Port Royal on 
the coast. Champlain had gone to Quebec and had made friends with 
the Hurons and Algonquins, He provided them with French muskets 
to use s^amst their enemy the Iroquois ; they assisted him in exploring 
the surrounding country. Like all Europeans, Champlain, in marching 
towards the west, hoped to find the sea and the Indies. Instead, he saw 
ai iminensc cotmtry of hr^e lakes and magnificent rivers. This New 
FraiH:e was an onpire. 

The b^nnings of the colony were distressing. Factions formed 
amcHig the handful of men. De Monts, who was a Huguenot, lost his 
moiKipcdy in France. Nothing dampened the courage of Champlain. 
At ia^th Richelieu came to power. He understood that France might 
k@pe fc^ an imperial future and accordingly founded the Company of 
Afew Ikanoc, in no sense an experiment of adventurers, but a national 
cpftBfpasc havfiig as stockholders the greatest, names in France, including 
die Jdog Imnseff airi die cardinaL At once a large flotilla was formed 
fiiii siesD^ to C a nada . „ Sut it was the time of the wars with England. 

were interested by privateers and the company, at the very 
- a condderable part of its capital. A litde later the colony itself 
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was conquered by the British. But in accordance with the Treaty of 
Saint-Germain-en-Laye, signed in 1632, it was returned to France. 

After the death of Champlain, the ecclesiastical powers became very 
powerftil in Canada. The council that administered the colony was 
composed of the governor, the bishop or the superior of the Jesuits, and 
Ae governor of Montreal, The missionaries of Saint Sulpice had 
received from die king large concessions of land and their influence 
constandy increased. In 1648 the Iroquois, supplied with arms by the 
English and Dutch, wiped out the Hurons and threatened Montreal. 
At that time France had no more than five hundred men in Canada 
capable of bearing arms, but they beat off the Indians. During the whole 
period of their occupation of Canada the French were on bad terms with 
the Iroquois. This was pardy because France had supported other 
tribes, but more particularly because the English of New York had 
developed their fur trade by agreement with the Five (later Six) Nations. 
The game had already been pardy killed off in the forests along the 
Hudson. Pelts had to be obtained from regions inaccessible to 
Europeans ; the Iroquois rendered this service and profited by it- 

in 1^59 Francb-Xavi^ de Laval, the apostolk vicar, arrived in 
Canada and immediately quamelled with the authorid^ This dis- 
agreement, as wcB as tte paltry returns obtained by the oompmy, 
inspired Colbert, Louis XIV’ s great minister, widi the desire m pin an 
end to die ^company. The company had brought out few colonists 
and had cleared but litde ground. Its charter revoked, and in 
1663 Canada became part of the royal domain. A councii of seven 
was appointed and given powers analogous to those of the Parliament 
of Paris ; that is, both l^idadve ami judidaL This counefl was to 
render good and loyal service. Mdicfr colonial fife 
intelligence, great courage and devotion to the public wdfere. Their 
faults were excessive centralisation (they had too many judges, bailifls, 
and seneschals, all paid by the colony) and their unhappy incapacity to 
achieve mutual understanding. The squabbles of officials were incessant, 
and each of the rival administrators made his report directly to the kiug, 
who with infinite patience read all these documents and wrote his 
decisions in the margin. In short. New France was still Prance with all 
Its grandeurs and its weaknesses. 

After the king took possession ofthe country the population doubled. 
Peasants from Normandy, Brittany, Le Perche, and Picardy came in 
throngs. Thefiir trade remained the colonists’ largest source of revenue. 
They had begun by buying the pehs of foxes and beavers from the 
Indians of the St. Lawrienbe Valley, then had gone ferther west towards 
the Mississippi and the Ohio. Everywhere ffie French and Indians got 

D 
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on well together. The coureurs des hois, often men of good family and 
former army officers, loved the dangers of the forest. “ I cannot tell 
you,” wrote one governor, “ to what extent t^ life attracts our young 
men.” In 1640, of ten thousand inhabitants, one thousand lived in the 
forest. Henri de Tonty, Antoine de la Motte-Cadillac, Du Luth, and 
Jean Nicolet, explorers and. founders of cities, were all originally coureurs 
des hois. Dutch and English waited in their fortified posts for the 
Indians to come and sell them furs ; but the French, with remarkable 
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^ witii the ladiaDS for furs. The fur trade was an essential part of the 

westward movcan^ from Ba^ville de la Potheiie,X’Hw#o/re de VAmirique, 

1722. 

d^ipg, went out to find the Indians, made them their fiiends, and 
to the colony. Each ye^ a fleet of canoes loaded' with 
fas ^e down the lakes towards Montreal. . A great fair was held there, 
^ ^<^ts made fortunes by selling the Indians guns, blankets' 

gjs^ necklaces, and cognajc. ’ 

^ Clears des hois, die Ir^ch Jesuit fithers had established 
amtHig ite Indians , and had learned their language. They 
of tMiaa^e and dealt but they had no fear. “ The joy one 
i nnmba^ “ wii^ oije has baptised a savage, who 
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dies shortly after and jSies straight to heaven to become an angel, is a 
joy that surpasses all* imagmati<m.” They nursed the side, cared for 
prisoners, and taught the pagan inj&nts prayers translated into their 
language. The Indians came and squatted in the missionaries’ huts in 
order to hear the clock. They thought it was a living being and named 
ft The Captain of the Days. They were filled with awe if, while it w^as 
striking, Ae priest said, That’s enough,” and the chimes immediately 
stopped ringing. “What does the Captain say?” they would ask. 



{Clements lAbfory^ 

, The garrif* French artist’s conception of the way in which the Indians used the 
goods they got in exchange for their furs. From VHistoire de VAmirique. 


“ The Captain says, ‘ Get up I Go back to your own homes. . . ” 

The India^ would obey. The purpose of the missionaries was, aianar- 
ally, the conversion of the Indians. But the Jesuits were good French- 
men, and all the more ready to aid the commerce of their country as its 
rival was heretic England. * 

On one point, however, they came into conflict with the couremrs des 
hois. The latter held brandy to be the best medium of exchange ; tfey 
realised that it was njeither very moral to corrupt the Indi an s nor very 
prudmt to make them drunk, but tl^y added that if they did not do this 
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the Endish would be the only ones to profit firom their virtuous forbeat- . 
ance, ^ston rum would replace Mcmtreal brandy, the cmr^urs des hqts 
would get no more fiirs, and the Catholic missionaries would send no 
more Indian souls straight to heaven. Wouldn’t it be better to pursue 
a reportable virtue ? Such was not the opinion of Monseigneur ^ 
taval, who sent violent aatribes against brmdy to Versailles. CofeerC 
at fhe suggestion of the king, consulted the colonists. The latter s^d 
that the quantities of alcohol sold were after all small. Yes/’ replied 
the Jesuits, “ but it only takes a small amount of alcohol to intoxicate an 
IncSU.” Ihe debate was mSess. The more serious aspect of the 
questicHi was the danger to the colony represented by the pre-eminence 
of ihe fur trade. It is hardly possible to build a sound and durable 
pro^)erity on so transitory a source of revenue. A sot^d agricultural 
eomomy vs?oidd hswe-beii of greater value to CJanada. 

6 t|‘ 4 )£%pe fix' tibe fii^jre ^New France, sent out 
an ^eieeae^ He was a ^dier of fifty- 

who had in more one wsy m i^eq^pe apd who knew his 

He at once wm tfe respedtt>f the Indii^ hut was sa^ ^ d 
by petty quarreb of the bishop and the intendent. They 
colcmy ** a little heDL*’ With Col^rt himself Frongenac vra® not dways 
in cxDinplete accord. The minister thought that all the energies of the 
French should be emjioyed in developing the territory already colored. 
Frontenac, on the other hand, rightly saw that firom a mihtary point of 
view in order to hold Canada it was essential to dominate the waterways 
and therefore to advance towards the Great Lakes. His plan was to 
build forts at strategic points commanding the naouths of these water- 
ways. The first. Fort Frontenac, was situated at the place where Lake 
Ontario flows into the St. Lawrence. He gave co mma nd of it to Robert 
u native of Rouen, for whom he had a high regard, 
itieh m 167B he directed La Salle to build Fort Niagara. It was a hand- 
some strusetare in the style of Marshal Vauban, on the walls of which 
one still read the names of Normans and Poitevins, the Frenchmen 
who constituted the first garrison. 

Cavdfer de k Salle, a Norman adventurer, dreamed, like all explores 
tsne, of reaching the Western Sea. With the missioharies of Saint 
he ktd already gone as for as Lake Erie, and it is prbbahle that 
ht had f^xkJedfcd fifom tb^ into the basin of the Ohio. Everywhere 
ti|e Indians talked to him of the Great River {the Mississippi), and he 
iiimndeied vdsedier might not be the road to the west. Eut two 
Fixhclnhai, Jabques ’ Mairquette and Loms Joliet, reached * the 
River and rcaBsed that it wart, not toward Ae Indies, but towards 
lslea:kb/ CsrvAer defc Salle proposed to follow it as far. 
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as its mouth. He built a ship, the Griffon^ and launched it on Lake Erie, 
where this “ floating fort ” filled the Indians with amazement ; later he 
relied the junction of the Illinois and the Mississippi ; in 1682, ,with 
extraordinary courage, he descended the Mississippi to its mouth, raised 
there a pillar ornamented with fleurs-de-lis, and unfurled the banner of 
the king. The return was diflicult ; it was necessary to ascend the river ; 
but^Cavelier de la SaUe succeeded in returning to Canada. In i<584 he 
went to France and urgently advised Louis XIV to create a colony at 
the mouth, of the Mississippi which should be called Louisiana in honour 
of the, king. Later on, by joining together Canada and Louisiana, 
France would acquire m immense empire. It was a vast , and noble 
project ; it would have given France practically all North America, 
The king understood this and entrusted four vessels to Cavelier de la 
Salle, but this time La Salle was imable to find the mouth of the Great 
River. He wandered miserably along the coast, and was finally assassin- 
ated. by one of his own men. 

. . .This great man’s project did not die with him. Fort Maurepas was 
built by die French near the Mississippi, and Monsieur de Bienville, agent 
of the India Company, founded there in 1718 a city which was called 
Nouvelle-Orleans m homage to the regent, the Duke of Orleans. A 
French colony began to develop ; it is described in Manon Lescaut In 
order to populate it, the company resorted to blameworthy methods : 
Women “ of doubtful virtue ’* were picked up by constables and 
shanghaied. In order to people Nouvelle-Orleans, ancient Orleans 
was swept clean. My girl,” the constables would say, “ wotJdn’t 
you like to go to Mississippi ? I’ll find you a husband worth his weight 
in gold. . . Two women on a doorstep might laugh at the passmg 
. soldiers. “ There are some pretty Mississippians 1 ” one of the latter 
would say, and the unfortunate women would be tossed into the cart. 
There were revolts, and constables were killed. Saint-Simon talks about 
them in his Memoires, Once Nouvelle-Orleans was founded, the next 
step was to create a line of forts in the valley of the Mississippi to join 
those that Canada was constructing along the Ohio. Then the hopes of 
Cavelier de la Salle, of Joliet and Marquette, would finally be realised. 
But what power in France after Louis XTV lasted long enough to pursue 
such large designs ? 

New England resembled England, but also difiered firom it in more 
than one respect. The predominance of Dissenters, the mixture of alien 
races, the absence of any hereditary aristocracy, and the smallness of the 
fortunes made it a different and distinct type. New France, on the other 
hand, was a transplanted cutting firom old France, In Quebec, the little 
French capital, a court and salons were set up. Precedence was fixed by 
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biith and it was inflexible. Priests wore cassodb. Ite congregation 
leaving on Sunday in tJie rural parishes made a picture of provincial 
Fiance. On dieir trips among the Indians the missionaries earned with 
them in valises little portable altars and embroidered d iasu b les. Cavelier 
de la Sa ll e, attending mass in a virgin forest, wore a suit of scarlet 
embroiderei in gold. The coureurs des hois alone had adopted a locsS 
costume— fur ap, buffido-hide vest, moccasins, snowshoes ; and they 
let t Mf beards grow. The Indians got along well with the French, 
whose gaiety amused them while then gallantry aroused their admiration. 
Hiey respected the missionaries because they taught them so many useful 
evoi how to build better forts with little towers at the four comers 
to guard the approaches. They had high regard for the peasants who so 
vahmtly dear^ the ground. So much work, courage, and good 
n^ure should have made the colcmy prosperous, and it was. But it 
devdoped too ^wly to have any chance of surviving. In 1754, whai 
the neighbouring J^lish colonists numbered more than 'a million, 
r.an^da had biirely eighty thousand inhabitants. This disparity, due 
to d» bounty of France, whose citizens had no desire 40 leave her, and 
to the toyal government’s abhorrence of heretics, was dangerOi^ 
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Time^of the Wars 

The Europeans who had sought refuge on the new continent believed 
they had escaped from the endemic feuds of Europe. But the quarrels 
quickly overtook them. A new Hundred Years’ War had broken out 
between France and England. The Revolution of 1688 had given 
the English as King William of Orange, an old enemy of Louis XIV 
and a Protestant. How could the king of France, m ally of the Stuarts, 
be on friendly terms with a man whom he considered a usurper and a 
heretic ? For his . part, William IE was determined to maintain the 
balance of power in Europe and therefore had to oppose any effort of 
France to dominate Flanders either by war or by alliance. Conflict was 
inevitable. on the Emropean continent ; in America is was no less so. 
There the English occupied the best part of the coast and their colonies 
were prosperous. But the French explorers had turned the British flank. 
French forts on the Ohio threatened to cut off the English colonies from 
the hinterland, and if the French in Canada succeeded in making con- 
nection with their fellow countrymen in Louisiana, France would become 
mistress of Ae continent. Thus local 'tivalri^ made common cause 
wiA dynastic rivalries. As for Ae InAans, Aey astutely watched these 
quarrels of Ae white man, hopiug to profit by Aem eiAer as oppor- 
tunities for pillage or to defend Aeir independence. 

Upon Ae airession of William HI, Ae Iroquois, encour^ed by Ae 
EngHA wiA whom Aey were allied, attacked Ae village of Lachine 
near Montreal in August, 1689, and perpetrated a fiightful massacre. 
The aged Frontenac, hurriedly summoned from reAement, was sent to 
Quebec as war governor. He would have liked to take Ae ofiensive, 
descend Ae valley of Ae Hudson, and march upon New York ; but 
not having sufficient equipment for so ambitious a project, he, in turn, 
instigated InAaii raids against Ae BiitiA frontier. The nrassacre of 
Sdienectady was Ae reply to that at Lachine. Sir William Phips, a rich 
Puritan of Massachusetts, detennmed to lead a crusade, first against Port 
Royal in AcaAa, where he succeeded in taking possession of Ae dty, 
Aen against Quebec. . He went up.Ae St. Lawrence wiA a fleet and 
more than two Aousand .men, anchored near Quebec, and sent an 
uitimaton to Frontenac. His representative, wiA eyes bandaged, was 
led into Ae courtyard of Ae Chateau Saint Louis* When Ae bandage 
•w^ removed he saw he was surrounded by Ae whole garrison. Fron?- 
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tenac threw 'Phips’s letter in his face, threatened to have him hanged, 
and said he would send no answer save by the cannon*s mouth ! 
** France recognises but one king of England,” he added, “ that is the 
exiled King James 11 .” Phips tried to disembark his troops but failed. 
He returned to Boston much discomfited^ not understanding how heaven 
could permit this triumph of. the “ Papists. Meanwhile in Europe 
Louis XIV was forced to defend himself against the powerful coalition 
formed by William III. hi eight years of campaigning the latter did 
not succeed in defeating France, and at Ryswick in 1697 Louis X 3 V was 
able to sign a peace that was not too unfevourable. He was forced to 
recognise William IH, but France refined her colonic. Unhappily it 
was a peace which even those who signed it considered only a truce. 

Raids and massacres continued ; split skulls, the scalping of women 
and infkits, torture at the stake, the burning of villages-^th^e make up 
the horrible reckoning that contrasts so strangely with the noble courtesy 
of many French and English officers. When the Wax of the Spanish 
Succession, known as Queen Anne’s- war in America, Brought Queen 
Anne of England into conflict wi^ Loui^ XB/v the ^Asakracans of New 
Btigknd renewed their operatiems against Port Roy^, 
time took possession of Acadia, A large . expedition was sexit 
London to Quebec. Through the fault of a bad general and an incom- 
petent admiral this campaign was a total foilure. In their church of 
i'^ocre Dame des Vktoii?es the oveijoyed Canadians sang a Te Deum. 

ht Europe France was losing the war ; Marlborough, a soldier of 
gemus, was the victor at Bl«ihdm and Ramillies. The struggle between 
Whigs and the Tories, the disgrace of Marlborough, and an inspiring 
movement for national unity in France saved Louis XIV. The Peace 
of Utrecht {1713) was less disastrous than might have been feared a few 
years earlier. In America, France lost Hudson’s Bay, Acadia, a nd 
Hcfwfomidlai^ retaining cmly fishing rights. The French of Acadia 
§mmd in Loniaana where their descendants still , speak French. 

IMbeanwb^ Canada was saved once more and its inhabitahts sang in 
rdief : ** Monaetir d’Malfarouck is dead , , 

%e War of the Austrian Succession, which in America is called 
Obojge’s War {1744^8), brought no changes. .Men firom the 
New' England colonies, aided by three British warships, after considerable 
foeses seszed Loukboing,- the French fortress on Cape Breton Hand :; 

treaty of AixJa-Chapdle,. another truce, returned Louisbourg to 
Wirmtm to gresat iiKii^ia^ of Boston. ‘'Stupid as the p<^ce,” 
^ ^ “iimnenal as the peace,” the Americans said, 

Wwg the hid. Those amoa^ them who thought about the future 
disturbed by the ikench penetration of the Mississippi 
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basin. Tbe colonies at a critical period of their growth, were hungry 
for lands. By the time , of the French and Indian War the pioneers, in 
their march to the west, had already reached the crest of the AUeghenies ; 
Kngrfeh fur traders ware active in tie regk>n of the French forts ; prom- 
inent Virginians owned large grants of land in the Ohio region. Were 
diey going to be stopped hy a handful of moi ? “ History has. been to 
a large ^ent a mattor of speculation in land.” In the Ohio Valley 
the q)ecijlators hustled history along. What scruples were there to 
stay them ? “ Who was the French King, anyway ? Nothing but a 
base Papist, and he could always he fought on lofty religious grounds. 
The Indians of course, being heathen, had no right to anything' but 
conversion.” The prize* was .worth fighting for. Englishmen, like 
Lord Fairfax, owned properties in the West so vast that they had not as 
yet even been surveyed. It was Lord Fairfax who first took with him 
on a surveying trip a young Virginian, George Washington, a relative 
of his by marriage. This Washington was a planter’s son and an agree- 
able young man, brave and self-possessed, who eiyoyed both the gay 
life of the great houses of the South, with its dancing, hunting, clambakes, 
and barbecues, and the rough life of the forests. “ He is strong and 
hardy,” said Fairfitx, “ and as good a master of horse as one would 
desire. His education might have been bettered, but what he has is 
accurate. He is very grave for one of his age and reserved in his inter- 
course. Not a great talker at any time. . . , .Method and exactness 
seem natural to George. . . The wild savagery of the W^est attracted 
yoimg Washington. Having been appointed official surveyor of the 
county, he spent long periods among the Indians and pioneers. In his 
profession he became something of a soldier and was one of the first 
to realise the threat to the future of Virginia represented by the advance 
of the French in the Ohio n^on. The whole commerce of the interior 
of the continent was carried by two rivers, the Mississippi and the 
St. Lawrence, and both wore in the hands of the French. 

^ The role played by France in the discovery and colonisation of the 
American continent had been , one of capital importance. . Not only had 
Marquette and Joliet, and after them La Salle, opened up the route of 
the Great Lakes and established the portages that made it possible to 
reach the Father of Waters through the valley of the iHinois or the 
Wisconsin, but a Frenchman fiom Belgium, Father Louis Henn^k^ 
in 1680 had discovered and christened die I^ls of St Anthony (to-da^ 
Minneapolis) in the upper valley of the river. Another Fraxchman, 
Daniel Graysolon, Sieur du Luth, had founded a post at die spot wdiere 
to-day stands the city named in his memory, Duluth. Near the Detroit 
River a Gascon gentleman, Antoine de la Motte-CachHac, had built a 
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foit, die site of present-clay Detroit. The Middle West remains dotted 
with Freoch names : Prairie du Chien, Des Moines, St. Louis. . The^ 
entire valley of the Mississippi- is like a triumphal way bordered by 
monuments erected in honour of great Frenchmen, these monuments 
heing huge cities. Farther to the north other Frenchmen had ascended 
die valley of the Missouri. La V^rendrye was the first white man £o 
see the Rocky Mountains, The daring of the French explorers was 
dcsaving of admiration, but to the English colonists on the coast it was 
disturbing ; to New York in particular, since New York communicated 
with Canada by waterways (the Hudson and Lake Champlain) which 
might become highways of invasion. The French in Canada coveted 
New York, which would give* them an ice-firee winter route. New 
York, well aware of this feeling, saw in it a constant danger. 

The danger was all the more threatening because the colonies, could 
never agree. Benjamin Franklin, the Philade^hia philosopher who 
was also postmaster genersd and something of a politician, having had 
^ oppeatunity to observe the Iroquois Confederation,^ wrote : “ It 
wtsmld be a strange thing if Six Nations bf ignorant savages should be 
oq^tble of forming a scheme for such a union, and be able to 
in s&ch. a manner that it has subsisted ages and does appe^ indis^h^^; 
and yet that a like union should be impracticable for ten or a dozen 
English colonies, to whom it is more necessary. . . Frankhn was a 
wise man but wise men do not determine human afiairs. If Virginia 
became ardent, Pennsylvania remained hesitant. To both London gave 
carders to take up arms if the French invaded English territory. WeU 
and good, but what would constitute a violation of the frontier.? 
Canada and Louisiana belonged to France, the territory to the east of 
tiie AU^henies to England; to whom did the territory of the Sis 
fadof^ ? To the Iroquois ? Then the English, who were 
likir had the r^ht to trade there. Nevertheless . the French all 
along the Ohio VaUcy nailed to the trees little panels bearing the arms of 
i^eance and buried in the ground plaques with the fleurs-de-lis^ ^ In 
375:^ Duquesne, governor of Canada, sent one thousand men to build 
^ series c£ forts and roads which would extend firom Lake Erie south 
m rife AS^heny and Ohio Rivers, Governor LHnwiddie of Virginia 
Gec^ge Wash^ton to the commandant at Fort Le Boeuf 
ten to withdraw. The commandant, an old French soldier, 
L^ianletir ^de SainirPierre, replied with courteous firmness that he would 
p waiiu, as long as te was ordered to remain. f ; 

4e fidbwiig year, 1754, the Heach destroyed the fort built by 
at the fetks of the Ohio and" built a much larger one which., 
jfckt Dnqoeme. Washingtcai was sent once moce with a 
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few hundred men to negotiate, .and there occurred a distressing mcidetit 
which has never been fully cleared up. A Fr^ch officer, Coulon de 
Jumonville, sent to confer, was killed with nine of his men. The flench 
said it was an assassination perpetrated while the two countries were at 
peace ; Washington maintained that he had acted in self-defence- It 
’^as an unhappy beginning to his career, and the affair seemed to raider 
war between l^gland and France henceforth inevitable. Washington 
had attempted to improvise a structure called Fort Necessity, but had 
been forced to beat a retreat. While these events were taking place 
representatives of the colonies and the Iroquois met in a congress at 
Albany where they cmne to an understanding. Franklin's plan for union 
with a common council for defence was also discussed. This aroused 
jealousy and separation on all sides, but the representatives of the colcaiies 
finally accepted the plan. However, it was rejected by the colonial 
legislature because they refused to limit their sovereignty ; their lordships 
of the Board of Trade rejected it because they considered that it 
would increase the power of the colonial governments ; and cominon 
sense was overridden, as it always is so long as danger does not seem 
imminent. 

The war had not been declared but it had begun. During the winter 
of 1754-55 France and England made great preparations- A French 
army, commanded by Dieskau, was sent to Canada ; an English army, 
under the commmd of Braddock, was sent to Virginia, Eadi of the 
two coimtries begged the other to explain these troop movements ; 
each replied that the sole object of its preparations was to maintain the 
peace. But General Braddoici: had been ordered to take Fort Duquesne 
and General Dieskau to prevent him. Braddock, an old pmfesskmal 
soldier, was alarmed by the indifference of the colonies, which seeahed 
to prefe destruction to co-operation.” Young Washington, who had 
been his aide-de-camp, said to him : You: may, with equal succe^ 
attempt to raise the dead as the forces of this country.” When Braddoci 
demanded transports* the only man who promised to find them was 
Benjamin FranHin, “ one of the rare examples of ability and honesty 
that I have found in diese provinces,” said the general Franklin,, in turn, 
Was. alarmed by Braddock’s optimism, which, after the feshion of 
Picrodiole,. went skimming in conversation from Fort Duquesne to 
Fort Niagara, firom Fort Niagara to Fort Frohtenac, and firom Fott 
Frontenac to Quebec. Franklin warned him that the French had 
auxiliaries who were skilled m ambmeade. Braddock smilei 
These savages,” he said pityingly, “ may constitute a formidable enemy 
for your American Militia ; but upon the regular and disciplined troops 
of foe King, Sir, they will make no -impression whatevd:.” When 
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JBiraddock and his army had, with great difficulty, made their :way intd 
the ibrest, cutting a road as they went, and when they, encountered there 
a mixed troop of French and Indians, the regular and disciplined format 
tion of the British soldiers became the very cause of their destruction. 
Braddoii was killed i two-thirds of his officers and one-hdf of his mm 
perished. The frontier was open to the Indians- « 

Terror took possession of the colonies, and with reason. The Indians 
turned against the vanquished. Massacres and scalpings began again. 
Young Washington, who had emerged with honour from the Bra.ddock 
affair, during which he had had two horses killed under him, was named 
at the age of twenty-three colonel and commander of all the teoops :in 
Virginia. * But he had to undergo many vexations. . The officers of the 
r^ular English army refused to obey him. The assembly begrudged 
him subsidies and demanded that he defoid.. the long frontier with about 
frfreen hundred untrained soldiers. Exhausted by these conflicts, by 
ciritkism, calumny, and iiyustices, he finally^ resigned his coimnissicm in 
1758, married Martha Custis,.a widow who owi^ one of the largest for- 
tmss m Vugima, and became a large tobacco planteti qoan|>etjent,,punctili- 
ous, and enagetic. In Pennsylvania the assembly voted to 
a^tmst Indians and went so &r as to promise bounties fbr ^calp?^: one 
imndred and thirty Spanish dollars for the scalp of a male Indian more 
than twdhre years old ; fifty dollars for the scalp of any Indian woman ; 
ote huadred and fifty dollars for a French prisoner (but not for his scalp). 
Tlk oounter-savagery led a number of Quakers to resign from the 
^E^sembly, and enough more were persuaded not to become candidates 
so that the majority at Philadelphia became non-Quaker. Despite this> 
a conflict broke out betwe^ the assembly and the governor of Penn- 
sylvania. The assembly agreed to vote subsidies for the war but On 
uonditiou that the lands belonging to the proprietor should be taxed like 
aM osiers. The governor declared that this proposal was contrary to 
Ac charter of the colony. It was decided to send Franklin to Londprj. 
whh die tide of commissioner to present the assembly’s rUima to the 
^3ug. Misunderstandings such as th^e, following upon a serious defeat, 
thfc aa me d England’s position in America. Braddock’s disaster had 
reduced die prestige of the army. The. conflicts between English 
€&oess and E ngl is h militia, between the colonies and their proprietors, 
a state of mind that might one day become dangerous. , ^ 

, Ei^^imd s foiiures were retrieved when V/illiarp Pin: came to power. 
Be coadiKzted tte war like a ckspot but he won it. To Canada he ^njt 
Jefery Amherst, who was forty, and James Wolfe, who was 
years old A grqat man was commanding the French, 
He was the Marquis de Montcalm, an ideal type of Frenchman, 
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cotirageous, simple, and generous. In ttte novels of James Fenimore 
Cooper one meets his liandscMne figure, a symbol of the best qualities 
of France. For a long time Montcalm held the Lakes successfully, but 
in 1758 Fort Frontenac fell, and then Fort Duquesne, In honour of 
Pitt,- England renamed Fort Duquesne Pittsburgh. The English now 
Bad the advantage of numbers. Their colonies were fifteen times as 
populous as those of France. They controlled the sea and had the 
support of the Iroquois. Amherst had already taken Louisbourg in 
September, 1759, Wolfe, with an army of more than nine thousand 
men, laid siege to Quebec. Montcalm received no reinforcements. 
At grips with the European coalition, France had no troops to spare. 
To Colonel Bougainville, who went as Montcalm’s representative to 
ask for aid, the prime minister replied : “ When the house is on fire 
there’s no time to worry about the stable.” Nevertheless Montcalm 
hoped to hold the rock of Quebec. Wolfe, by a daring manoeuvre, 
scaled the cliff at night and at dawn attacked Montcalm’s infantry on 
the Plains of Abraham. Montcalm, fighting desperately and bravely, 
was killed in the batde, as was Wolfe also. The following year Montr^ 
was taken. Canada and its inhabitanis, who were so completely French, 
were lost to France. 

Thus perished the French empire in North America. This enter- 
prise had enlisted the eSbrts of able men whose names even to-day 
dot the continent. But these pioneers were betrayed by the lack of 
colonists, by internal dissension, and, after Louis XIV, by the indiflference 
of the mother country. There can be no colonies without control of 
the sea, and France at the time of the Seven Years’ War did not possess 
a fleet worthy of her. Moreover the English colonies in Ajnerica, 
which were very rich in all kinds of natural resources, put at England’s 
disposal aids which France could not equal. The Treaty of Paris stripped 
her of almost all her colonies. She lost the entire St. Lawrence Valley 
and all her territory east of the Mississippi, but retained fishing rights 
off the Newfoundland coast, and kept the islands of St, Pierre and 
Miquelon. France lost India save for certain business establishments, 
and Senegal. Louisiana by a secret treaty had been ceded to Spain, 
which was botmd to France by a family alliance and on whose ftiendship 
the French minister Choiseul was counting for revenge. For if Voltaire 
could speak lightly of “ a few acres of snow ” lost in Canada, and if 
the pubhc -in France seemed indifierent to the colonies, the king’s 
ministers agreed to the Treaty of Paris merely as a temporary humilia- 
tion. The treaty allowed those Canadians who wished to do so to 
return to France. The great lords made use of this provision : the 
fannte, the coureurs des hois^ the clergy, and the lesser nobility remained. 
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In 1763 they numbered about sixty thousand. From them have sprung 
the millions of French Canadians who, some in Canada, others in 
Massachusetts, in New Hampshire, or in Louisiana, perpetuate on the 
American continent many of the finest virtues of France. 



CHAPTER Vm 


Scenes from Colonial Life 

In 1763 the English colonies in North America had altogether about 
1,400,000 inhabitants of the white race and about 400,000 Negroes- 
rhe Indians had been driven back into the forests, but at many points 
the frontier was no more than a day’s journey from the coast, and the 
:olonists remained aware of the presence on the fringe of their civilisa- 
ion of the savage, capricious, and fearless tribes.* The Indian’s txaditional 
aeaddress of feathers, his shield of white leather, his black hair, and 
he bleeding scalps as trophies haunted the dreams of children. Among 
he whites distinction of class existed, but they were less precise than 
h England, hi the South, contrary to popular belief, the first families 
were not all the descendants of gendemen. Cavaliers had come in 
he time of Cromwell, but in small numbers ; the emigrants had almost 
dl belonged' to the middle or lower classes. A planter, the head of 
i respected family, who sent his son to Oxford, shone at the governor’s 
receptions,, painted a cpat-ofarms on his carriage, .and reigned over a 
rommunity of slaves, might have had an ancestor, three;or four genera- 
ioris back, a, poc^*, fellow who had sold himself as a servant in order 
:q pay £< m ; his passage. 

In the North the governing class had at first been dominated by the 
lei^. Then the great merchants and shipowners had^ taken preceddice 
ind formed a sort, of gentry. The sacred cod, dispenser of riches, 
igured in jnore than erne, coat-ofrarms. In Massachusetfc only a, fow 
amilies o^ed their own carriages, but the stagecoach and the saddle- 
lorse, were in common use. When . Daniel Leonard, a Boston lawyer, 
lared to wear gold embroidery and harness two horses to his carriage, 
je created a sen^tion. “ This shocked everyone,” said John Adams, 
‘ It was a novelty. No other lawyer, attorney or barrister in' our 
>r6vimce, whatever his age, reputation or rank, had yet had the audacity 
Q own a carriage.” In New York some descendants of the burghers 
vore powdered perukes,, silk stockings, and swords ; the governor 
ntered Trinity Church followed by a Negro who presented him with 
lis prayer bobk on a satin cushion. Lace cxiffs and jabots were reserv^ 
or the rich, and an artisan who dressed above his station was punished, 
[he order of precedence was observed even in the colleges, where the 
tud^ts.were seated at commons, according to their frmily rank. An 
rtisan or farmer was Goodman, his wife was Goodwife, A labourer 
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was designated by his name alone. Below him came the servants, 
and finally the slaves. ^ 

As a matter of fact the class system could not be oppressive in a 
country where one need only move west to escape from it. To every 
heart that longed for equality the frontier ofiered a primitive society 
where only courage and hard work counted. The indented servants 
who had paid for their passage by contracting to work for five years 
could, once the five years were up, turn dierc^lves into pioneers. If 
they 'were successful, they founded families of landowners if they 
failed, they became “ poor whites,** but in the South between whites; 
whether exalted or humble, slavery ^tablished a sort of equality. A 
*‘poor white ** of Virginia was a white, as a poor beggar in. Athens 
in the time of the democracy was nevertheless a citizen of Adiens. The 
poor white of the Sonth had the same sensuous imagination as his rich 
neighbour, the same love of gallantry, the same taste for pleasure. The 
tnhhl’etf the South was obsessed by fear of the Negroes. Slavery had 
becoine an institution there. At the start it had not been recognised 
by law and was established in feet before it bad legal standing. In 
tys^ ^re were in South CaroBna fifty fiiousand 
whites ; and the^ Negroes Were^ not the civiSsed and 
pc^ie of our thne, but savages recently imported from Africa. The 
piaiaters could not get along without Negroes, and they were afraid 
^them; there resulted a division of sentiment and violent race feeling. 
In New York the middle classes also feared their Negroes, and a slave 
revolt ih 1712 ended in twenty-one death sentences. In New England 
vAeie daves were fewer, race feeling was less strong. In compensation 
poor whites there suffered from inequality of rank. The arrogance of 
^be Boston ministers and of the great merchants was more insulting 
fen- that of an English duke because thdr manners were worse. Ti^ 
Woebnen ceaaplain^ fet the gaidemen never spoke to them politely 
esscept on the eve of diections. The magistrates h^ tried to put a ceiling 
On salaries but day labour, always rare, was much in demand. A smart 
woarkman, knowit^ that he was indispensable, could make strong 
de m a n ds. Before long he was going to ask for equality of civil rights. 

' Ahhot^h suffirage was restricted, political life was active. Each of 
SbB ctSxxaes had a legidature made up of two houses, except in 
Ffehsyivank where there was a single house. In Connecticut and in 
Ehode Idamd the governor was elected ; m the other colonies he was 
a^^ointed by the crown or by the proprietors. On occasions he might 
Kfe ife appemtment. The son of the lieutenant governor of New 
TOcki vfe hoped to become governor, wrote to an English prime 
r ff my fedier is appointed I shaS iimnediateiy pay your 
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Lordship the sum of one thousand pounds sterling to indemnify your 
Lordship for his expenses.’^ Often the position of the governor was 
very difficult. The local assembly voted his pay ; if displeased, it 
would withhold his living expenses. For a century and a half the 
crown tried unsuccessfully to reorganise the administration of the 
dblonies. During the trouble in England, the plantations had been 
forgotten, to their delight, and they had profited by this fortunate 
negligence to organise themselves. Then Charles II, at the time of the 
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Shippir^ tobacco firom Virginia in the dghteenth-centtuy. From Fry and 
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Restoration, had created a permanent Committee for Trade and Foreign 
Plantations and had tried to. unite the northern colonies under one 
governor. In 1686 his successor, James 11 , had named Sir Edmund 
Andros governor of the dominion of New England (New England, 
New York, and Nevr Jersey). In 1688 the fall of the Stuarts had led 
to the end of the dominion, and Parliament, which had become all 
powerful, had affirmed that the colonies were dependent upon it. But 
the Parliament of London was fer away and its decisions were so slow 

£ 
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in arriving that the colonists laughed at them. “ This year,” one or . 
them said, “ you complain to Parliament ; next year Parliament sencJ^ 
someone to make an investigation, and the following year the govern- 
ment will have been changed.” 

In each New England community the centre of political life was 
the meeting-house with its steep roof and graceful steeple, an edifice 
half-religious, half-political, and a symbol of the life in these provinces! 
Preparation was made for the town meetings in private gatherings in 
the taverns or by small juntos, committees of active citizens. In 1728 
Franklin composed a list of questions to be considered by the jxmto in 
Philadelphia : “ Have you observed any characteristic of file laws_ 

which the legislative power ought to amend ? Have you observed 
any recent violation of the just liberties of the people ? Has anyone 
recently attacked your reputation, and what can the junto do to aid 
you in re-establishing it ? ” Later on the caucuses secretly chose the 
candidates which influential citizens wanted to force oil the town 
meeting. The electors, few in number, represented only a small part ; 
of the population. But everyone, including tho^ who did not vote, ^ 
was interested in the contests carried on by active citizens to 
charter of the colony, to resist the claims of the proprietor, or to nolcl^ 
the governor in check. Independent sects, in the tradition of Plymouth, \ 
by their doctrine of the equality of all believers, prepared people’s ' 
minds for the idea of a republican “ commonwealfo,” while in the ^ 
forests along the fiontier, free firom all restraint, a new people was ,, 
growing up, composed of all races, and was forging in action a wholly 
American doctrine of liberty. 

In the South, the Episcopal was the most powerful church. But the j 
systems of great plantations created enormous parishes which, because ’’ 
<£ the miserable state of the roads, bred indifference. Tithes were : 
Jaid in tobacco. A clergyman received a salary based on thirteen ? 
thousand three hundred and thirty-three pounds of tobacco. When ] 
tobacco fell in price the clergy was ruined. A marriage brought two ^ 
hundred pounds of tobacco ; a funeral, four hundred. The Aliddle 
Ccdomes were the stronghold of the Presbyterians, while the Congre- 
gational Chordi was a power in its northern domains, and was supported 
by taxati on. For a long time it had been intolerant, and how could 
k have b«n cdierwise ? Had not the Puritans left England to establish 
** a rampart against the antichrist ” ? One of their ministers. Increase 
hiafher, spck^ with horror of the hideous clamour in favour of liberty 
cf^ccffiscieiice. Another, John Cotton, ajS£rmed the theocratic character 

&ith when he said : “If the people be Governors, who jgball ~ 
Id gsyrcmed?” Ihere k a story that the Reverend Mr. Philipps at 
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Andover, when he was asked, “ Are you the minister who serves here ? 
replied, “ I am the minister who commands here/' 

The devil and his creatures, witches or sorcerers, played a gr^t 
role in America as in Europe during the seventeenth century. At 
that time everything was believed to be a sign firom heaven, a judgment 
df God. A man struck by lightning had been punished by the Lord. 
When the comet of 1680 appeared. Increase MaAer preached a sermon 
on this warning given to the world by God. His son. Cotton Mather, 
when he lost ids manuscript of three sermons, never doubted that 
phantoms and agents of the invisible had been the thieves. When he 
had a stomach-ache he accused Satan of striking sharp blows in his 
middle ; when he suffered from a migraine, he asked himself what sin 
he had committed. He was subject to visions and saw an army of 
devils breaking upon New England. Of course, men who believed 
that ** the Evening of the World was near,” that God had lengthened 
the chains that held the devil, had no time or desire for an objective 
study of a case. To be accused of sorcery by them was a serious matter. 
In the frightful Salem Witchcraft Trial (1692), nineteen absolutely 
innocent men and women, many of them of irreproachable and pure 
lives, were hanged, and one was pressed to death, for having conspired 
with Satan. We must add, to be quite fair, that the vritchcraft madness 
was a world disease, that the psychological background was ftvour- 
able to such delusions, that the reaction, in New England, came soon, 
and that as early as 1693 the governor released all such prisoners. Witches 
were burned all over Europe, because they were a survival of some 
primitive rehgion that Christianity hunted down. New England was 
no worse in this respect than Spain or France. 

As for heretics, they were no better treated ; to them was applied 
the fiiry of the Psalms ; they were the Amalekites, children of Belial. 
The Quakers argued in vain for their rights as English citizens. In 
most of the colonies there were laws providing penalties for Quakers^i. 
md in Massachusetts, aroimd the middle of the seventeenth century, 
four Quakers were hanged, one of them a woman. " Seeing that you 
md I are subjects of the King,” one of them said, I demand to be 
tried by the laws of my own nation. ... I never heard or read of 
my law that was, in England, to hang Quakers.” — There is a law to 
lang Jesuits.” — If you put me to death, it is not because I go imder 
he name of a Jesuit, but a Quaker.” However that may have been, 
be was hanged. 

The excess of evil brought its own remedy, and brought it earlier 
n America than in Europe. The Salem Witchcraft Trial had aroused 
nany good people and, as was to happen later in France as a result of 
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the trials of Le Barre and Galas, it bred some measure of tolerance. 
Judge Sewall, who had condemned the unfortunate “ witches,’’ fiv^ 
years later made a public apology. He seems to have been a kind and 
feiendly man who had upheld conventional orthodoxy because he 
was a Puritan magistrate, but who had a sense of justice and sincerelj 
repented when he realised he had made a terrible mistake. Cotton 
Mather himself was not altogether sure of the sanctity of this butchery. 

The eighteenth-century ideas of the natural goodness of man were 
beginning to threaten the Calvinist doctrine of predestination. Puri- 
tanism grew milder ; in many families it survived simply as a salutary 
discipline of conduct. During the first part of the eighteenth century 
all observances became less strict. Franklin seldom went to church, 
because Sunday was his day for reading and work. When he did go, 
he found the sermons dry and uninteresting. “ My mother,” FranHin 
said, “ grieves that one of her sons is an Arian ; another, an Arminian. 
What an Arian or an Arminian is, I cannot say that I very well know. 
The truth is I make such distinctions very litde in my study.” It was 
a novelty to hear a son of New England say that he madie mck distinc- 
tions very little in my study.” Boston, a city formerly 
sons of Belial, now had Episcopal and Baptist churches. Cottra 
Mather himsdf in 1718 took part in the ordination of a Baptist minister, 
and in 1726 boasted of admitting to communion in his church, members 
of other denominations. 

Then, as in Englmd, this period of indifierence was followed by a 
rdigious renaissance. It was called the Great Awakening. Travelling 
preachers shook the masses by their eloquence and, by arousing the 
parishes to the advantage of the new sects, produced a sort of religious 
revolution. Wesley had gone to Georgia m 1735 and there preached 
Methodism. An American, Jonathan Edwards, who was an eloquent 
preaAer, had touched his parishioners in Northampton by the simplicity 
'of his logic, the dreadful picture of heU he painted, and by his analysis 
of the mirade of conversion, Wesley had read an account by Jonathan 
Edwards of the awakening of America. Another preacher, George 
Whitefidd, travelled through the colonies and produced ama^’ng results, 
ftaiiklin himself reported that all Philadelphia, irrespective of belief, 
to hear 1 ^ : The change produced in the manners of our 
rtfens is am a zing . They were indifferent. Suddenly it seemed that 
had become religious, and one could not walk in the dty in the 
wrang without hearing in each street psalms being sung by several 
The secular Franklin and the pious Whitefield got on well ' 
printed Whitefield’s sermons and Whitefield prayed 
for ranHms convertion— without result. 
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The personal life of the Americans was governed by the English 
common law. This made the husband the absolute master of the 
household. Administrator of his wife^s property, he had the right to 
refuse her pocket money. In some colomes he was permitted to beat 
her. A few widows and old maids competently administered their 
#wn properties (Martha Custis, for example, before her marriage to 
George Washington), but they were exceptions. Jefferson, who was 
living in Paris, was shocked by the visits that women paid unattended 
upon men in the government ; “ unbelievable as it may seem,’" he 
said, “ to inhabitants of a country where the sex does not endeavour 
to extend itself beyond the domestic line.” And the same Jefferson : 
“ In America, the society of your husband, the fond care of children, 
the arrangement of the house, the improvements of the grounds, fill 
every moment of a youthful and healthy activity.” At that time 
women married very young and often died in childbirth. The widower 
remarried, for to live in chastity was grievous and to Hve in sin dangerous. 
In the South pretty Negro women sometimes submitted to the 
of the planter. But a white servant who misbehaved had her time 
of bondage prolonged by one year. In Virginia and in Maryland 
divorces were rare, since the Catholic Church and the Episcopal Church 
did not allow them ; in Connecticut and Massachusetts, on the other 
hand, the law was based on the Bible, which permits repudiation. 
Among the Quakers, marriage required ordy a promise of fidehty made 
before witnesses. The father of a fa mily possessed, at first, complete 
power over his childrto, but the ease with which sons could find land 
or a calling of their own rapidly weakened this paternal authority. 
As in all provincial and monotonous life, burials were pretexts for 
celebration, although ministers thundered against the custom. 

In the South social life had great charm. The large houses afforded 
a generous hospitality. There balls were given to which aU the planters 
of the neighbourhood came on horseback or in barouches to dance 
jigs or reels or other country dances. In 1674 a tailor and another artisan 
were fined for racing their horses, “ a sport reserved for gentlemen.” 
In the eighteenth century there was a jockey dub in Virginia. The 
country fairs attracted, as . in Europe, booths and games of all kinds. 
In the clubs and taverns and in the private houses there was a great 
deal of drinking — ^brandy, rum made firom various fruits, beer, and dder. 
Card playing was the rage. For a Icmg time the only method of smoking 
was the pipe ; in 1762, after his return firom Cuba, General Israel 
Putnam introduced the dgar, but it was not until 1800 that dgars were 
made in America, in Virgina and aroxmd New York, rich huntsmen 
rode to hounds, importing their foxes firom England. The taste for 
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music was growing. In Cliarleston the St. Ccdlia Society gave concerts 
and brought over French musicians. In Massachusetts the theatre was not 
allowed until after Puritanism had lost its hold ; and in Philadelphia 
not until 1754, because the Quakers were opposed to it. 

The centre of life was the home and family- The interiors of the 
houses were modelled after those of England or Holland, but were 
less elaborate : walls very simply panelled in wood, painted paper, 
windows with small panes. The tiles around the fireplace were apt 
to represent not worldly scenes but episodes from the' Bible. In the 
caitre of the table would be the family Bible, often brought over from 
London or Amsterdam. On the walls hung family portraits. By the 
eve of the Revolution a great school of American portraitists had grown 
up in New England : . John Copley, Benjamin West, and Gilbert Stuart, 
excellent artists whose canvases equalled those of the English school 
of that time and of the artists of Florence and Basle who in their day 
had recorded the feces of a generation of great merchants. But the 
colonies were not rich, and from time to time a painter had to go to 
work in England in order to earn his living. 

The problems of education were not easy to sdbe, 
cspedally in the South, were an obstacle to the success of schools. 
parents realised that they were incapable of instructing their children 
themselves. In certain regions spelling was quickly forgotten and 
somethoes writing as well. In Massachusetts the Puritans could not 
n^^bet teaching because they considered the reading of the Testaments 
noccssary for children. In 1635 the town meeting established the 
Boston Latin School. In 164a a Massachusetts law made parents respon- 
slble for having their children taught to read. In 1647 another law 
decreed that every community of fifty families should have a school 
in which reading and writing were taught, and every town of a hundred 
fetniHes or more should have a grammar school, that is, a secondary 
school that |Hepared for college. The law was not always observed, 
but fede by little the number of grammar schools increased. Daughters 
erf* schoolmasters opened dame schools where girls and small boys learned 
the alphabet the catechism and sometimes to read and write. For 
boys there were elementary schools. Franklin went to a grammar 
school and then got his true education by himself with remarkable 
suocess. In the other colonies the charge of education was left to the 
parishes. Too often all that was required to secure the right to teach 
was to rent a room, put seats in it, and procure a mahogany cane to 
dow minds. The South initiated the methods of the : 

Ammtar y schools for the poor ; tutors for rich children, who com- 
fidled thekr ediKaticai in collie, sometimes m England- George 
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Washington had been taught by a sacristan and later by a schoolmaster. 
He knew a little Latin, trigonometry, drawing, and at the age of fourteen 
he drew up the plans of his neighbours* property. Later the library of 
Lord Fairfax, a cultured man who had known Addison and Steele, 
completed his education. He read Tom Jones and current novels. His 
oulture closely resembled that of an English gentleman. Jefierson had 
been sent to board with a clergyman and had acquired an excellent 
knowledge of the Latin classics. He had read Voltaire's Essay on Customs 
and Montesquieu's Spirit of the Laws. Patrick Henry had almost no 
schooling, but his father had tai^ht him Greek, Latin, mathematics, 
and ancient and modem history ; he read Livy once a year. The 
quality of the average speech delivered m the colonies shows that, for 
the better minds. Tack of schools did not entail lack of culture. 

Harvard College was founded in 1636. The General Court that 
year voted four hundred poimds to establish a college, and the following 
year selected for its location Newtown, whose name was changed to 
Cambridge in order to put the institution under the patronage of the 
great English university. In 1638 “ it pleased God to excite the heart " 
of a Mr, John Harvard, a young Charlestown minister and a friend of 
letters, to leave half his fortune, which was in all seventeen hundred 
pounds, for the creation of a college and its library. He started the 
latter by a gift of two hundred and sixty volumes. These rules for 
admission were agreed on : “When a student shall be capable of under- 
standing Cicero (or any other classic Latin author) on sight, and also 
of speaking or writing in Latin in prose or in verse, then only admit 
him to the college.” Neither an examination in English nor a know- 
ledge of history, geography, or mathematics was required. At college, 
in addition to Latin the students were to learn Greek, Hebrew, and 
take part in theological discussions. A Dutchman who visited Harvard 
at the time it was starting wrote : ‘We found there eight or ten' young 
men sitting in a circle and smoking tobacco. The smoke filled the 
room. . . - We asked them how many professors they had and they 
replied : ‘ Not one. There is not enough money to pay for them. . . ” 

This state of affairs did not last. The charter of 1650 created a cor- 
poration which from that date on administered the college. . _ The latter 
became rich through gifrs and legacies. 

Later the South had its own college, William and Mary, founded in 
1693 and named in honom: of the English sovereigns. James Blair, 
commissary for Virginia, had gone to England to seek support for this 
college, intended to form religious souls. The answer he frequently 
received was : “ Damn your souls ! Make tobacco.” But he brought 
back from his trip a charter and a gift from the roy^ couple. Yale 
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was founded in 1701 as a rival to Harvard, and in 1747 tiie Presbyteriar 
in their turn started the College of New Jersey, which later becam 
Princeton University. Among the first universities were also th 
Academy of Philadelphia (later the University of Pennsylvania) ; a 
Anglican college in New York, King’s (to-day Columbia University) 
a Baptist college in Providence (Brown) ; and Rutgers. Dartmou^ 
which had at first been a school designed to convert the Indians, wa 
transformed into a coUege thanks to funds collected in England, by on 
of its graduates, and was given the Count of Dartmouth’s name becausi 
he was the first president of the Board of Trustees. 

At the start American culture could only be imported from England 
Boston had Bibles, grammars, books of theology, and textbooks o 
navigation sent over from London. The South gave a little mor< 
attention to belles-lettres. The first original writings were memoir: 
(those of John Smith, William Bradford, die journal of John Winthrop 
bT<; history of New England, later the journal of Judge Sewall, whicl 
draws so dear a picture of rural life) and theological essays (those oj 
Thomas Hooker, John Cotton, Increase, Mather, and Roger Williams) 
Cotton Mather and Jonathan Edwards formed a second ted thifdigdn^^a- 
tion of religious writers. The Magndia Christi Americana of Cdtte 
Mather is a religious history of New England and an effort to show the 
beneficent action of Providence on the inhabitants of these colonies. 
Lat^, pcJitical preoccupations took precedence over theological con- 
troversy. The epoch that produced a Bergamin Franklin had no place 

a Cotton Mather, 

ftenklm, sensible, witty, and moderate, was the great writer of his 
period and was a sort of American Voltaire, but a Voltaire combined 
with Sancho Panza. If he did not have the mad poetry of Candide, 
he possessed gifts of irony and satire, and his common sense amounted 
to genius. The puritanism of New England (where he was bom) 
left no trace in his character. It had been said of him that he was much 
kss interested in saving his soul from eternal fire tbar> in saving his 
neighbour’s house from burning up. Men’s actions, not their beliefs, 
seemed to him the measure of their value. He shared with Voltaire a 
and respect for the sciences. In politics he was open-minded, 
reasonable, humorous, witty, incapable of bating his adversaries, and 
always ready to zccejpt sl feir compromise. Carlyle, who detested him, 
dubbed him the Father of all Yankees. But is that accurate ? A true 
Yankee possesses a respect for culture, thriftiness, and business acumen, 
winch Franklin had too, but also a certain affectation of virtue which 
'W^wesTf finrign to franklin, ira nkhti took great liberties in words and 
m deeds md a lively sense of humour. He did not fear platitudes 
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wlieii they were also truths, nor did he fear epigrams : “ Keep your 
eyes open before marriage,” he advised, “ and half shut afterward.” 
Or again : “ There are more old drunkards than old docton.” He 
contributed to American culture, not only by his works, but by creating 
the first public libraries, improving stoves and lamps (both helpful for 
leading), and in facilitating the circulation of magazines when he was 
postmaster general 

The first American newspapers were newsletters written by hand. 
Then John Campbell, who sent news to several people, found it more 
convenient to print his letters under the title of The Boston News-Letter. 
On' April 24, 1704, Sewall notes in his journal : “ I gave Mr. Willard 
the first news-letter which has ever crossed the river.” Other journals 
were started in Philadelphia and Boston ; one of which was the con- 
servative Boston Gazette, the other the Neio England Courant, which 
■^as very radical and was edited by James Franklin, Benjamin’s brother. 
James Franklin was a fearless and imprudent young man, who published 
satires against the Mathen and got himself arrested several times. Later 
Benjamin Franklin brought the Pennsylvania Gazette. The New-York 
Gazette was controlled by Governor Crosby, a corrupt and dictatorial 
man ; when he came into conflict with his managers, the latta: started 
a rival paper, The New-York Weekly Journal, which was published by 
John Peter Zeanger, a German. The governor in a rage ordered that the 
Journal be burned by the public executioner. The mayor declared the 
order illegal. Zenger was arrested and prosecuted for libel. At the 
trial there appeared for the defence, to the great surprise of all, Andrew 
Hamilton, an illustrious and venerable lawyer firom Philadelphia, who 
doquoidy defended the fireedom of the press. The verdict was: 
“ Not g?ulty.” Zenger was acquitted in a tumult of applause, and 
when Hamilton returned to Philadelphia he was received with high 
honours, flag-draped windows, and the thunder of cannon. The word 
liherty was evidently dear to Americans. 



CHAPTER IX 


Colonial Economy 

The first point to be noted about tbe economic life of the English 
colonies in America is their unmistakable prosperity. Growth in 
population is its most striking index. In 1640 the colonies had twenty- 
five thousand inhabitants ; in 1690, two hundred thousand ; in 1770, 
about two million. Thus the population had increased tenfold between 
and 1770. This prevents us firom lightly condemning British 
methods. Some would reply that the success had been won, not thanks 
to those methods, but in spite of them. Tim point deserves further 
examination. 

Second point : This prosperity came chiefly firom agriculture, hunt- 
ing and fishing. Cities were few ; only five of them in 1790 had more 
than eight thousand inhabitants (Philadelphia was the fest) | and. they 
represented together only 3*3 per cent of the population. 
nine-tenths of the Americans worked on the land. The others were 
merchants, shipowners, sailors, miners, and artisans. Factories remained 
few and unimportant; England discouraged their growth. In (he 
eyes of the English the colonies were lucrative enterprises, “ plantations ’’ 
' destined to supply them with (a) products they lacked ; wines, so that 
England could get along without France ; spices, so that she could 
get along without Portugal ; wood, so that she could get along without 
Sweden ; furs, pottery, whale oil, salt-petre, pitch, hemp, and so forth ; 
(b) a market to absorb their manufactured goods. The conversion of 
raw materials into finished products was to remain the business of the 
mother country. 

This concqjtion was bound up with the mercantile system that 
cfcdared a country's prosperity to consist in obtaining a favourable 
trade balance. The proper thing was to sell to foreign countries as 
much as possible and buy firom them as little as possible. The planta- 
ticms in America and other places allowed the cultivation on British 
soil nf products that England otherwise would have had to buy abroad ; 
the supporters of this system therefore fostered the colonies, but only 
on a ccmdition that they should not go beyond the role assigned to 
The plantatioiiS were not to aspire to produce anything but 
rOT materials. A cdonist who became rich was not allowed to invest 
ik in manufecturiDg. The Navigation Act of 1651 required 

that Ae exports of the colonies to England should be carried in English 
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ships. The Staple Act of 1663 decreed that all imports from foreign 
coimtries into die colonies should first pass through an English port 
and there pay duty. Thus English commerce with the colonies was 
protected against all competition from outside. The Act of 1660 
reserved certain products — tobacco, sugar, cotton, indigo, etc. — exclu- 
sively for the English market. In the eighteenth century this list was 
added to : naval stores, tar, pitch, etc., in 1706 ; rice, 1706-30,; furs 
in 1722 ; molasses in 1733 ; iron, lumber, hides, etc., in 1764. Wheat, 
fish and rum were not on the list, but could not be exported except 
via an English port, which prevented, for example, any direct exchange 
between the colonies and the French or Spanish Antilles or between 
the colonies and Portugal. 

Did the colonies on the whole suffer from these restrictions ? They 
had in return the protection of the English fleet and the English market 
for their tobacco. In 1620 a proclamation had prohibited the planting 
of tobacco in England. But the effects of the mercantile system varied 
in different regions. The South, whose products were tobacco, rice„ 
and indigo, all necessary to England, could easily exchange them for the 
manufactured goods she needed. The southern planters had agents in 
England with whom they carried accounts, to whom they entrusted 
their sons when they went to study at Oxford or Cambridge, and whom 
they commissioned to buy an embroidered waistcoat, a shawl, or the 
latest books- There was, however, a danger even to the planter in this 
British monopoly. Jefferson said that debts became hereditary from 
frther to son for generations, so that for the London merchants the 
planters became a sort of private property. Thus the South did not 
grow rich, but it managed to live. In the North the mercantile system 
appeared more dangerously absurd. The North produced wheat, meat, 
and fish, which England did not need. How then should the Yank^ 
pay for the textiles, furniture, clothes, and shoes they required ? By 
exporting precious metals ? The colonies did not produce them. 
By obtaining credits ? The English were forbidden to extend them. 
By sending exports to other countries ? This was the only way, but 
the Navigation Acts made this trade difficult. 

In fact the so-called “ triangular ” trade was the only operation open 
to the northern colonists. A Boston merchant would buy wheat, 
sell it in Portugal in exchange for a cargo of wine,” exchange the _wine 
in England for doth and hats, and finally import the cloth and hats to 
America. This operation was allowed on the condition that it jessed 
through a British port both coming and going. Or again, the American 
mer chant might buy molasses in the Antilles, convert it into rum at 
Boston^ exchange the rum for slaves in Guinea, and import the slaves 
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to the Antilles against a new cargo of molasses. Finally, one could 
exchange wheat for sugar in the Antilles, and the sugar for manufactured^ 
products in England. These complex operations led to the formation 
in the North of powerful commercial houses such as Hancock and 
Faneuil in Boston, Delancey in New York, and Logan in Philadelphia. 
To these great merchants and shipowners who had their own vessels k 
was a temptation to disregard the English laws and trade directly with 
Europe, or even to sell their molasses in the French or Spanish Antilles 
in contempt of the law. This contraband assured such big profits that 
all practiced it. The colonials had no scruples because they considered 
the acts unjust ; the EngHsh customs iospectors either accepted bribes or 
just stayed in England where they drew their pay without ever visiting 
their posts. America prospered d^pite mercantilism, but that was 
because the system was never seriously enforced. 

At the beginning colonial agriculture learned a great deal from Indian 
agriculture. The Ind ian s, with primitive implements, had been able to 
clear the ground, fertilise it by burning roots, and had even learned to 
rotate crops. They were the sole authority on the cultivation of com, 
a ^^rain unknown to Europeans. John Smith describes^ them’d%^ig^ 
holes and planting in each four grains of com and two beans. In NeW^ 
England, besides com, the farmers grew wheat, oats, and rye, buF 
European observers warned them that they were rmnmg the soil. In 
addition, they planted orchards of apple trees, imported farmyard anima ls 
which multiplied quickly, and made a success of dairy farming. In the 
Ncatii the small independent farm produced not only food for the 
fermer and his family but linen for the household and wool for clothes, 
fat the South there was no lack of small farms, but the cultivation of 
tobacco had led to the formation of great estates, situated on river banks, 
to fedlitate the shipment , of crops. Tobacco exhausted the ground 
quickly, and when the planters tried to fertilise with the manure of 
their animals, the E ngl i sh smokers complained of a disagreeable odour. 
Hence the necessity every two or three years of clearing new fields ; 
hence also the extensiveness of the plantations, a great part of which 
remained sterile or unused. Of three thousand acres, six hundred would 
he cultivated and the rest lie Mow. Towards the middle of the 
c^iteenth century the exhaustion of the ground induced planters to 
try other crops. Rice did well in the marshy lands of South Carolina. 

A woman named Eliza Lucas, as a result of deaths in the family, found 
at the age of sixten in charge of three plantations. After a 
of atempts ^ succeeded in acclimating indigo, flax, hemp, 
rnA mdhemes. Never before had a girl played so great a role in the 
ecoksamc life of a country. 
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The labour question was a grave problem in a constantly growing 
coxmtry. From the Indian nothing could be expected ; he clui^ to his 
independence, and the harshest of masters could not profitably exploit 
him. Immigrants (Germans fleeing firom the Palatinate, Irishmen flee- 
ing fiom poverty) were fairly numerous, but these farmers or artisans 
came for die purpose of starting establishments of their own : they left 
their native lands to be firee, not to serve new masters. Thus labour 
immediately became dear. An English traveller noted that the price 
of a cake was higher in Boston than in London, although milk and flour 
were cheaper. Young girls who agreed to be housemaids married at 
twenty, and the new couples set out for the frontier. The solutions 
were : for the pioneers in the West, mutual aid and neighbourliness ; 
for the whole coast, indented servants ; for the South, at first indented 
servants and later slavery. The indented servants were so called because 
they signed contracts of from four to seven years, written in duplicate 
on a large piece of paper, the halves of which were separated by a wavy 
cut or indent. They were either volunteers who agreed to tie arrange- 
ment to pay their passage, or people kidnapped by traders, or those 
condemned for minor crimes. Here is an example : A man had made 
an agreement with the captain of a vessel to transport him, his wife, 
and their five children to America for’ the sum of fifty-four pounds. 
He died during the crossing, having paid sixteen pounds on account. 
On arrival, since the contract could not be carried out, the captain sold 
the widow for twenty-two pounds, the three older boys for thirty 
pounds each, and the two younger ones, who were under five, for 
ten pounds, thus making a profit of one hundred and twenty-two pounds. 
The papers carried advertisemoits like this : “ Arrived from London ; m 
assortment of English servants^ men and women, for sale, Reasonahle prices. 
Time allowed for payment. Apply to Captain John Ball on his shipJ^ 
The “ reasonable prices ” were from fifteen to twenty pounds for a 
period of fotu: or five years. At the end of this time white servants were 
free and their masters were required to give them, upon departure, a 
suit of clothes, a small amount of money, and enot^h com for one 
year. Several colonies granted fifty acres of land to these ** freed 
men, of whom many became prosperous colonists. 

Slavery would never have existed in America if it had not been an 
ancient African institution. In Guinea prisoners had always been sold 
as slaves, and the tribal chiefs found it quite natural to hand them over 
to white captains. When the Treaty of Utrecht allowed the Engl i sh 
to trade widi the Spanish colonies, it became a considerable branch of 
, co mme rce in which the most respectable shipownej^ of Liverpool, 
Saint-Malo, and New England took part. Srnall ships of fifty tons 
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jjxaclc tlie voyatgc firoiD. Boston (or Salem) to the slave coast. The 
business was profitable. One bought eight thousand gallons of rum"' 
in the Antilles ; with that one procured in Guinea thirty-five Negro 
men, fifteen Negro women, and several boys and girls, plus a little 
gold dust. This barter of alcohol for human flesh and blood produced 
a handsome profit. It had been estimated that between 1750 and 1806 
the slave traders carried away from Afiica firom fifty to one hxmdred 
thousand blacks a year. However, only a small part of this number 
was imported into the colonies. Crowded between decks, constantly 
in ^hair>5t (for the crew was too small to take any chance of revolt), 
the Negroes died of dysentery, filth, and smallpox ; 8 to 10 per cent, 
perished dur ing the crossing. The survivors were turned over to 
merchants, who sold them singly at a commission of 10 per cent. 
Georgia was the only colony wfiere slavery was positively forbidden by 
law ; and this was changed in 1746. In the North (for economic and' 
not moral reasons) the N^roes were seldom anything but domestic 
servants, but in the Soiith the cultivation of tobacxro, rice, indigo, and 
later cotton led to such growth of slavery that soon thb planters were 
dismayed by this enormous “ foreign body ” beside whidh dey^Mdifo 
live. Henc^ the increasing severity of the slave laws. Nevertheless, 
msmj of the masters were humane ; between blacks and whites ties or 
afl^ecdon were formed ; the strange poetry of the Negroes and their 
instinctive romanticism reacted upon the Southerners, while the slaves 
fi>rgot Afiica and became, after their fashion, Americans. 

From the very beginning of colonial life fisheries had played an 
essential role in American economy. Fish were becoming scarcer 
along the European coasts ; the Catholic coimtries, because of their 
numerous periods of ftsting and abstinence, could not get along without 
them ; and so European fishermen were venturing farther and farther 
from home. Sailors on the American coast found themselves in a 
particularly frvourable situation. The cod became one of the great 
mediums of exchange in New England. Whaling, so weU described 
by Melville in Moby Dick^ fiimished employment for a whole fleet. 
Ships of some two hundred tons, with crews of fifty men, could kill 
these monstos, cut them up, and extract the whale bone, blubber for 
caudles, and oiL More than ft>ur thousand seamen made a living at 
^mgerous ^d adventurous calling. 

It was afeo the time of the pirates, the privateers, the freebooters, 
Ae barcaneers, and the smugglers. The Antilles, with their deserted 
and immmefable credcs, aferded hiding places. On the streets 
York oc Nev^rt, people would point out pirate captains 
at large with diamond-studded daggers in their belts. The 
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pirate’s trade was a poor one. The risks were greater than the rewards. 
As for the contraband trade Tvdth the Spanish and French Antflles, it 
was carried on by the most upright American shipowners, all determined 
to observe to the letter the laws of their assemblies and to violate without 
scruple those of the Parliament in London. 

• Industry remained principally domestic ; on the ferms the women 
spun and wove wool while the men moulded pots and forged tools. 
A number of sawmills had been set up in New England and the Middle 
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One source of New England’s wealth in colonial times — the codfish. From 
H- MoU, Me^ of North AmericOj 1715. 


Colonies. Shipbuilding was a prosperous industry, having for clients 
not only local shipowners but those in England as well, for ships cost 
less per ton in this country. By 1760 America was launching as many 
as four hundred ships a year. In 1775, of six thousand English merchant- 
m^ more than two thousand had been built in America. In 1776 
Massachusetts was estimated to have one ship for every one hundred 
inhabitants. The fur trade played both a commercial and a political 
role. It was the rush for fim that led to the first development of the 
X^est and brought the French and English into violent opposition. 
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New England possessed a few textile mills and a. few foundries, but 
these industries were embryonic. ^ 

Because American economy in the eighteenth century was a colonial 
one, America lacked oirrency. England did not permit the colonies 
to issue money. The latter attempted to get around this difficulty 
by Tnakingr legd tender of warehouse certificates, in particular those fol* 
tobacco, which had a more stable value than other produce. A French 
traveller heard the citizens of Virginia saying : “ This watch cost me 
three barrels of tobacco ; this horse fifteen, and I Ve been offered twenty 
for it/’ In time, all the colonies tried the experiment of paper money, 
but around the middle of the century an act of Parliament forbade the 
further issuance of bills of credit. In Massachusetts an attempt was 
made to found a land bank which should issue notes secured by real 
estate, personal security, and merchandise. This idea delighted the debt- 
ridden fiirmers but enraged the rich merchants of Boston who demanded 
that the governor suppress it. On advice of the latter, London decided 
to apply to the colonies the Bubble Act against speculation and to sup- 
press the land bank. This made its founders furk>us^, ..^eady, even 
in this almost primitive economy, the firee^money men wereibnfi^^^^g 
those who believed in a ri^dly controlled currency. In his Factors^n 
American History^ Pollard wrote : Each colony had its East and its West, 
its merchants and its fermers, its creditors and its debtors. The debtor 
has always desired an abundant, inexpensive money ,with which to 
pay his dd^ db^er or paper in preference to gold, banks to give 
him credit and assemblies that favour giving legal currency to paper 
mos^ey/’ 

In 1760 Franklin published a booklet entitled Information for those 
Desirous of Coming to America, In it he described with exactness and 
common sense the economic situation of the colonies : 

The truth is, that though there are in that country few people so miserable 
as the poor of Europe, there are also v«y few that in Europe would be called 
rich; it is rather a general happy mediocrity that prevails. There are few 
. great proprietors of the soil, and few tenants ; most people cultivate their 
own lands, or follow some handicraft or merchandise ; very few axe rich enough 
to live idly upon their rents or incomes, or to pay the highest prices given in 
Europe fc«: paintings, statues, architecture and other works of art. . . . Of 
civil of&ces, or employments, there are few ; no superfluous ones, as in Europe. 
... It can not be worth any man’s while who has a means of living at home, 
to expatriate himself in hopes of obtaining a profitable civil office in America. 
... Muchly is ^advisable for a person to go thither, who has no other quality 
to recommend him but his birth. - . , It is a commodity that cannot be carried 
.. < 10 a worse m arket t h a n that of America, where people do not inquire concerning 
^ ajtranger:/‘Whatishe?”but“V71iatcanhedo?” . : . In short, “America 
of labour, and by no means what the French call Pays de Cocaine, 
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Whom did Franklin advise to come to America? Poor young 
m or those of modest fortune, who knew how to work on a farm 
had some other trade. Such men would be sure of finding work, 
tile ground at ten guineas per one hundred acres, and friendly 
ighbours. The poorest could begin by being servants ; in a few 
ars time they would have the means of gaming their independence, 
nth America was not Peru ; it bad few attractions for rich travellers, 
t to the unfortunates, if they were brave and hard-working, it offered 
ne resources than Europe. 
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Conclusion 

The inhabitants of the New World had not created a civilisation; 
they had transferred from beyond the oceans the civilisations of the 
Old World. In their minds, as in those of Europeans, centuries of 
culture and experience were ahve. In South America the culture and 
experience were Spanish ; in Canada they were French ; in New 
England, as in Virginia, they were essentially English. It is true, other 
races were mixed with the first Anglo-Saxon colonists. Germans, 
Swiss, Scots, and Irish formed a tenth part of the population. But 
language, laws, and ideas came from England : “ Was not Elizabeth 
our Queen?” wrote one American. “And Shakespeare our poet? 
And Drake our hero and protector when the Spanish Armada bore 
down on our fiithers* shores ? ” Family and socii life were goveme^ 
by English customs. Colonial furniture, when it did not cotne from^ 
England, was often a copy of English furniture ; the architecture %as 
an adaptation of the Georgian style. The first university town took 
the name of Cambridge. “ I hear,” said Burke, “ that they have sold 
as many Bladcstone’s Commentaries in America as in England.” The 
rights of the colonists were guaranteed by charters from tlie Enghsh 
kings and by the traditional liberties of England. Magna Carta was to 
become as precious a memory for Americans as for Englishmen. 

In 1763 many Americans were patriotic Britons, proud of belonging 
to a nation that had just won a great war and conquered Canada. There 
was no question of rebellion. What had Franklin said in London ? 
That the colonies would never unite “ against their own nation who 
prot^ and encourages them ; with which they have so many con- ‘ 
nections and ties of blood, interests and afiections, and which, it is welt- ^ 
known, they all love much more than they love one another.” Franklin 
literally loved the English people, and this too was the sentiment of many 
Americans. ^ The colonists participated in Enghsh culture as to-day 
the^ French in Algeria or Tunisia participate in French culture. From 
their Anglo-^on forebears they had inherited a taste for pubHc discus- 
ticai, the habit of orderly debate, and a natural aptitude for parhamentary 
govanm^t. When they said “ home ” they meant the Old Country 
whidi had given, to many of them, flesh and blood and, to all, their 
powars and rights. 

Bat if the colonies remained thorougHy Ei^lisli, an attentive observ£|| 
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Duli have noticed, by 1763, a weakening of the bond. Distance 
d produced its efiects. When problems are urgent no one can wait 
: weeks for the solution. The colonists had been forced to . govern 
^mselves. The ocean remains,^* Burke said ; “ no pump can dry 
up,’’ Life on the frontier had produced men who were jealous of 
sir independence. How were they to be coerced when they coidd 
•t even be reached ? Many of the colonists were not of English origin, 
d even in English families the children had been bom in the colonies, 
ley commenced to consider as foreigners all those who did not share 
*ir tastes and interests. Braddock’s officers no longer seemed com- 
triots to the American officers. In. two hundred years England and 
nerica had both changed. “ The EngHshman became a Whig ; 
5 American became a pioneer.” The two languages themselves were 
( longer completely identical. To fit new situations Americans had 
d to coin new words (backwoodsman, log cabin, halfbreed), a language 
cculent md nervous.” Certain archaic expressions like, stock, cattle, 
1 iot autumn, preserved in America since the time of the Pilgrims, 
jmed ridiculous to English visitors. They are nevertheless to be found 
Shakespeare. The expression “ I guess,” in the sense of “ I suppose,” 
came for the English the very symbol of Americanism ; they could 
ve found it in Henry IV. When Franklin went to France he was 
Id td use the language of the United States.” Whm Hutchinson 
ked to George IV about com : Com ? What is com ? ” said the 
ig. Indian corn,” Hutchinson replied, “ or, as the writers say, 
aize.” American neologisms, like antagonise, immigrate, belittle, 
luential, shocked Enghsh purists, Johnson talked with contempt of 
he American dialect.’^ Small matters, but they produced among the 
iglish an impression of quaint provincialism ; among the Americans 
une^y sensitiveness. - ■ - 

The religious and philosophic ideas of the colonists differed in certain 
ipects from those of the English. The Dissenters had fled England 
order to find tolerance and liberty. They were terrified as soon as 
yone talked of “ establishing ” the Church of Enghnd in America. 
>iscopalian clergymen went to England to be ordained, but Congrega- 
►nal ministers w^'e rebels against authority. When ' the Bishop of 
►ndon talked about a colonial Episcopate, Samuel Adams thundered 
ainst these tyrants, the bishops, and coiyured “up the sceptre of papism, 
le cymcism of the dandies and fops of Ifondon aroused the indignafion 
the Puritans. Chastity is certainly not the style in England,” one 
them said, and we^^t on to ask how a cormpt aristocracy could govern 
nest Protestants. Franklin himself, on one of his rare bad days, 
d that compared to stidh. people every Indian was a gentleman. -Mic 
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stories they heard about the dubs, about the card playing and gambling, 
about the debauches in London or in Bath, shocked many Americans^^ 
As for the English who came to America, they had the habit of treating 
Americans as the nobles at the court of Versailles used to treat the has 
bretons. America is not a community of dviHsed creatures,^’ one of 
them said. Withenpoon, a Scotsman who became president of Princeton 
College, wrote ; “ I have heard in this country, in the assemblies, in 
the tribunals, in the lecture halls, and I read every day in the press, faults 
of grammar, improprieties and gross expressions that no person of equal 
rank in^Great Britain would employ.” This mutual critidsm was not 
calculated to strengthen the bond. An English officer who said, “ A 
British soldier can beat six Yankees,” made stout enemies for England 
of all Yankees within earshot. James Otis complained of the London 
gossips who talked haughtily of “ our colonists ” as though the dtizens 
of colonies belonged to the dtizens of the mother country. But the 
English, cm their side, were exasperated when an Adams spoke of the 
cdomes as an experimdit of Providence for the edification of the 
ignorant and the emandpation of humanity, still enslaved everywhere 
on eartL” . . 

Politically America was more radical than Engird. In En^ap# a 
very andent class system was evolving slowly towards greater equality. 
In America, the forest and the Indian had established immediate equality. 
Ah the radicals of the world had found a meeting place in a land where 
andmt hatreds no longer pursued them. In the time of Cromwell the 
Lcveliers had found refuge there. Their descendants were not disposed 
to ^cept the authority of a king who tended towards absolutism, nor 
that of a Parliament in which only the great English landowners were 
represented. The Nonconformists had separated from the Church of 
England to assure themselves of freedom of conscience ; they might 
wefl one day separate from England to assure fireedom of their persons. 

M the beginning theocracy had replaced autocracy in America ; when, 
m ks turn, it had been forced to relinquish the dvil power, it left behind 
a deasboracy. In En gland the number of voters was small because 
only landownTO could vote and they were few m number ; but in 
ex^xpt for servants and riav^, almost everyone was a land- 
mmm ^ Hjequalities of suffiage seemed less bearable. In addition, 
the I g^tsh troubfa of the sevcnteaith century, by weakening the 
oented in Londem, had strengthened the peripheral power m 

charters had made several colonies states within the 
offidafe were littfc respected theret Many of them did 
cmoc to Iwe m America ; ffiey drew their salaries and stayed 
The govemcas themselves were severely judged. It was 
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Virginia that needed a Governor, but a Court favourite that needed 
3 st.” The type of man that England thought best suited to this ofEce 
in point of fact, the one most calculated to displease. “ It is impos- 
e for the dignity of the throne or Ae peerage to be represented in an 
lerican forest/’ It was inevitable that the Puritan Yankee and the 
rlish Tory should be at swords’ points. Moreover, almost all tie 
'emors were Anglicans, a fact that shocked the Puritans. The 
lority of England was irritating, not because it was exercised tyran- 
lUy, but because it was exercised intermittently and seemed a foreign 
y, useless and disturbing, in an organism that was already autonomous. 
But of all the misimderstan di ngs the most serious was the economic 
. England, in establishing the colonies, had expected from them 
products which she lacked : spices, wines, silk. She had pictured 
r production as supplementing her own. But what did the colonies 

1 ? Fish, which she hardly needed ; tobacco, which disappeared in 
ke ; wheat, naval supplies, furs, and a few masts for ships. It was 
reat disappointment, and the tropical possessions in the West Indies 
e much better thought of in the mother country. On his side, the 
mist was irritated to see restrictions imposed on his commerce and 
iibitions pronounced against his industries. Franklin said : ** Great 
ain would, if she could, manufacture and trade for all the world'7 
land for all Britain ; London for all England, and every Londoner 
all London.” The colonies had trouble in seeing themselves as 
arkets destined to enrich all the merchants of the City ” ; they 
ted to exist for themselves ; they thought their interests were just 
mportant as those of some English shire. They did not pause to 
;ider what they owed to England — the capital that had given them 
r start, the British fleet that made their continued existence possible, 
y were like those children who at adolescence criticised their family, 
etting the sacrifices of their parents, and if they are reminded of 

2 reply : “ They did no more than their duty. They brought me 
the world, didn’t they ? What else could they do but raise me ? ” 
atitude ? Perhaps, but it is a law of nature. Arrived at a certain 
ree of maturity the fruit detaches itself from the tree, the child from 
amfly, the colony from its mother country. 

>id the defeat of France and the annexation of Canada by the crown 
bine to give the colonies the impression that henceforth they would 
^ less need of England to defend them ? At the time of the Peace 
aris English diplomats had pointed out this danger. Having success- 
^ applied in Europe the b^ance-of-power policy whose formula is 
tide and rule,”^ they asked themselves whether it might not ^ 
to establish in America this same balance, and whether the presaace 
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of tibe Fraict in Canada nught not be usefiil in enforcing the. oheditoce 
of the colonies. It -was for this reason that some of them suggested 
that the Vmg of Fiance be left in possession of Quebec, and that Ei^land 
should take Martinique and Guadeloupe in exchange for Canada. Tharc 
were ministers in France in 17^3 who detected in the colonies possible 
against England; Choiseul believed that ftom there one da^/ 
would come the shock , that would upset the British Empire. But 
the great majority of Englishmen did not beheve in this danger. On 
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Vital f^ors in the growth of America : the sawmill which, produced the 
lumber for houses, and the blockhouse which provided security. Here is 
Coloaei Skene’s sawmill near Skenesboro, New York, as pictured in Thomas 
Anburey’s Journal, 1793. ' 


the American contment there remained an enemy-r-the Indian. Let 
the colonists make it their business to hold him in check ; the British 
fleet would protect them from the Bourbons. As for a union of the 
cdonies against England, Franklin laughed at this idea. Even at Albsany 
he. h^ not been able to make them unite in the £ace of an immediate 
and pressing danger. How should they unite against their own country ? 
|| wpuM require, Franklin said, the most outrageous tyranny and 
tp make th^ do it, “ The waves do not rise but when the 
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i 1763 the colonists were faithiul subjects of the Ifing and never 
ned of denying him their loyalty. But once in a while they had 
mcomfortable feeling that they were citizens of the second class, 
med by the crown, not for their own good, but for that of more 
leged subjects. Did they exist only to provide a market for British 
itry, and to afford sinecures for court favourites ? Discontented 
s began to say so. In the eyes of an English minister, colonial 
nerce was a small question bound up with a thousand others. In 
yes of the colonists it was the condition of their existence. Never- 
ss, even among the malcontents there was hardly any talk of the 
sined American colonies as a nation. They were more conscious 
te things that separated them than of the tilings that united them, 
imunication between them was difficult Bad roads, forests, and 
ns were .the obstacles. Quarrels about the frontier divided them ; 
Inland, Pennsylvania, Virginia, Connecticut and New York vied 
each other for land. But without their realising it, the bond that 
them was already strong. A planter on the Potomac looked 
different from a Boston merchant and their interests might perhaps 
rge. On the other hand, a pioneer on the Virginia frontier and a 
eer on the Pennyslyania frontier resembled each other, Scotch 
ers on the extreme fringe hardly knew to what colony they belonged, 
lad engaged in the same struggle against the forest ; all had the same 
of independence ; all felt the same impatience at certain official 
ides. “ To have had common glories in the past, to possess a 
mon win in the present, to have accomplished great things together, 
to wish to accomplish more, these are the essential conditions for 
y a people,” says Renan. Americans did not yet know that together 
had accomplished a great thing ; on the day whai they realised 
ey would feel the desire to accomplish more. 
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CHAPTER XI 

Post-War Prohlems 

A yEACB, even a victorious peace, creates as many problems as ir soiv^. 
The Peace of Paris (1763) raised more than one problem- for America. 
France had been eliminated from the immense basin of the Mississippi ; 
but the French, as much by their affiance with the Indians as by theh 
forts and outposts, had hitherto maintained order in that region. Who 
hoocefordi was to play that role ? It could only be the British army. 
General Amherst sent a mission to occupy the French forts. It encoun-. 
tered the opposition of the Indians. Pontiac, a. dnrftiofr the Q^wa 
tribe, became the centre of resistance. Highly intefflge®fe, he 
that the English represented a greater daakger to Ae hadians than had 
the Frmch. The latter, because they were- not numerous, desired only 
a litde land* But the Inffians^ knew the inexorable march of Anglo- 
Sax<^.colcmisation, the advance of fermers in a massive migration.; 
Pontiac' sacr^y jdanned an uprising, and for a time the Indians were 
succcssfiA An attad: on the fort at Detroit failed when the English 
commandant ai Detroit was informed of it, and the fort was besiegedi 
Ihe French, at Amherst s request, informed the Indians that peace had 
bc€^ s^cd ttf^tween them and the English and that no help could be 
expcet^d from them. Dear children, said the French commandant 
rie Chartres, forget all your hostile purposes. Shed no more 
of the blood of your English brothers. Our hearts and theirs are now 
umted ; you cannot strike one without iiyuring the other.*’ This 
plea induced Pontiac to make a peace. But it was accepted by the 
nfocs only afier prolonged clashes, raids, and massacres. The problem 
of padlyk^ the West had not yet been solved. 

wouM the English government do with the immense territory 
it Ud acquired? Many colonials hoped that this domain would b< 
^ ^ frxmers, speculators, and trappers could make 

^ there. That was the laissez-faire solution. It was not 

W^^Juger; fostofaffiforfoefodians. If the crown abandoned 
wm m the greed of the land speculators the Indians would be robbed 

SS 
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What revolts and massacres would follow before the afi&ir could be 
settled ! But this was not the“ only objection. The colonies had never 
reached an understanding among themselves as to what part of the 
hinterland belonged to each of them. The rectification of firontiers and 
the ensuing quarrels would be endless. Those colonies without a share 
•in the hinterland would be jealous of the others. The hunters and the 
speculators would have contradictory interests. Moreover, the experi- 
ence of two centuries had inspired in the ministers of the crown a desire 
to govern this new empire more energetically than the original colonies. 
To the latter, at a time when America was of interest to no one and the 
mother coxmtry was tom by revolution, had been “ imprudently 
accorded privileges that rendered them more independent than the rest 
of England. This evil was not to be allowed to spread, and in the case 
of the new territories provision was to be made for stricter administra- 
tion. In October, 1763, the government announced that three new 
provinces would be created : Quebec, East Florida, and West Florida. 
As for the territory bordered by the Alleghenies, the Mississippi, and the 
Great Lakes, it was to become an Lidian reservation. No one was 
allowed to make a homestead there or to buy or sell land without special 
hcense, and those living there were ordered to leave. The cok>nists 
were enraged. The West was their hope, their future, their conqu^ 
In England Burke protested against an attempt to make a lair for savage 
beasts of land that God “ by explicit charter had given to the Children 
of Men,” He might have added that if the government of George III 
did not allow malcontents the chance of becoming pioneers, he would 
turn them into rebels. 

As a matter of fact, this decree was treated like all those having to 
do with America ; it was not strictly enforced. Certain groups obtained 
large domains carved out of the western “ Indian reservations.” Wash-^ 
ington acquired thirty-three thousand acres in the Ohio Valley, and 
with the Lees he had an interest in another enterprise. In 1773 a com- 
pany in which Benjamin Franklin and William Johnson were activci 
received die approval of the Board of Trade for its request for a grant 
of two and one-r-half million acres between the AHegheuies and the 
Ohio. The Privy Coundl had agreed to the proposal when the Revolu- 
tion put an end to the plan. It was this wise iaci of con^ency in the 
English administration, this ‘‘ salutary neglect,” that rendered it be^blfe 
to the . colohistsw The customs collectors," had they done thek duty, 
would have exasperated the j^erchants of the coast ; but they did not 
do it. Many of them remamed in !]&igland, drew their salaries at home, 
and lived in peace. Before a more rigid law-enfbrcem^t pokey was 
Adopted in the late sixties, to collect two thousand pounds in duties 
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cost His Majesty’s government seven thousand pounds. This neghgence 
might be “ salutary ” for the colonies ; it was onerous for the crown. 
But to establish an efficient system of customs would have run the risk 
of spoiling everything. At bottom the great problem of the decade 
that followed the Peace of 1763 was that of reconciling centralised 
imperial control with the already existing colonial autonomy.” 

When, after 1763, England began to demand more of the colonies, 
many blamed the new . king, George HI, and his autocratic ideas ; but 
the problem went deeper than that. “ Great Britain adopted a new 
imperial policy because she had conquered a new empire.” At the time 
of the chartered companies and the proprietors, the government in 
London had tolerated rather than protected colonial enterprises. . The 
first colonists defended themselves ; they cost the mother country very 
little. The war against France had been an entirely different matter. 
The administration, defence, and organisation of die new conquests 
came to an enormous, total. A French population in Canada and the 
necessity of guarding a long frontier against the Indians required the 
presence , in America of at least ten thousand men. But expenditures 
for the colonies had already risen to four hundred and twenty thousand 
pounds, and the. quitrents produced barely sixteen thousand pounds. 
To this the colonists replied that one could not ask plantations still in 
swaddling clothes to guarantee the costs of their support. “ As long 
as he is stiU in his childhoodi” said J, Wilson, “ a subject cannot be 
expected to fulfil all the duties of his aEegiance. One must wait before 
demanding this accomplishment until he arrives at the age of discretion 
and maturity.” 

This argument lost cogency if the infant in swaddling clothes 
demanded the eiyoyment of the liberties of a full-grown man. And 
so one might excuse some irritation on the part of the mother country, 
especially since the latter’s debt had risen sharply as a result of the war. 
In 1764 when Grenville, the. new chancellor of the exchequer, with 
his prolix skill explained his budget to Parliament, he announced that 
the increase of capital debts amounted to seventy million pounds and that 
it would benecessary to raise three million in new taxes. Two solutions 
were possible : to raise the property, tax in England, or to increase the 
revenues from colonial customs. The landed gentry who constituted 
the Commons would feel a natural and lively , preference for the second 
method. Grenville made his choice accordingly.. His coUeagues, not 
without sanctimonious satisfaction, heard hmi propose duties on foreign 
coffee, on Madeira wine, on indigo, on sugar and molasses entering 
die colonies, to which was added an absolute prohibition on the importa- 
tion into die ccJonies of foreign rum. The Sugar Act was intended 
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both to increase revenue by putting an end to the shameless smuggling 
and to protect the plmtefs in the British West Indies against those in 
the French and Spanish Antilles. This budget, which would cost his 
audience not a penny, was warmly received by Parliament and there 
was general agreement there that Mr. Grenville was a great financier. 

• The reception was less hearty on the other side of the ocean. The 
colonies had one particular objection to the Sugar Act : that the F.ngikb 
authorities intended to enforce it. A horrible innovation. Up to tbig 
moment smuggling had been tolerated. Armed patrols, inquiries, and 
requisitions appeared imbearable. And in 1765 Grenville repeated the 
offence. . It was necessary,, he said, to defend the colonies by collective 
and permanent, measures. Who was able to organise this military and 
naval defence ? The colonies themselves ? Thirteen governments had 
never organised anything, and Franklin admitted that union was neces- 
sary but impossible. His Majesty’s government ? Then it would need 
new resources. What resources ? The treasury suggested a stamp tax. 
Would the Americans object ? Their . agents in London were con- 
sulted by Grenville, who inquired of them with what sauce the Ameri- 
> rar><; would Hke to be eaten. As for himself, he thought that a stamp 
tax was the easiest to digest, but if the Americans preferred some other 
condiment, he was ready to study their preference! Franklin siiggested 
a* return to the old method of the English kings .who used to ask the 
colonies themselves to vote the necessary sums. “ Can you think of 
any mode of taxation more convenient to. them ? ” asked Grenville. 
“ Can you agree on the proportion each Colony should raise ?”^ 
Franklin had to admit that he cotdd not. Nothing remained for Parlia- 
ment but to vote the Stamp Act, which it did m February, 1765. 

This act decreed that stamps sold by . appointed agents should be 
used in America for all documents, licenses, announcements, journals, 
ahnanacs, playing cards, etc. Was this decree legal? The agents of 
the colonists took their stand on the right possessed by every British 
subject of not being taxed except by his own consent, “ But,” Greair- 
ville replied, “ no one contests ^s right. The colonies arc representsed 
by Parliament, Coimcil for the Empire, which has voted this tax.” 
This was the principle of virtual representation which applied as well 
to all those Englishmen, very numerous at that time, who had no vote. 
The English of the Middle Ages had saidy “ No t^tion without repce^ 
sentaiion,” and from this phrase Parliament had been bom. The E^- 
hrii of the eighteenth century contented themselves with : No ta xa tion 
without an act of Parliament.” This was a -step backward, and the 
colonists niight object that those Englishmen who did not have a vote 
were represented indirectly by voters from the same shire, having the 
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same interests as themselves^ whereas the colonists were not represented' 
at alL If the empire was to be represented by Parliament, why wer?" 
there not in Parliament members elected by the empire ? To which Dr. 
Johnson, the self-appointed defender of the ministry, replied : We do 
not put a calf into the plough ; we wait till it is an ox.” Well and 
gooi” the colonists replied in their turn, “but then. why make the 
calf pay ? ” The thesis of the colonists was that of the Middle Ages : 
taxes must be consented to in Parliament by the states of the realm 
and there was no American state in the British Parliament. Moreover, 
Ae colonies had received theic charter from the king and not from 
Parliament ; they owed allegiance, said iheir representatives, to the 
sovereign alone, which was once more a strange appeal to the ideas 
of the Adiddle Ages. 

In Westminster the debate about the Stamp Act was one of the 
most languid Burke had ever hstened to. In fact the afiair passed with 
so little noise that the city hardly knew what the House had done that 
day. Only when Townshend asked “ if our American children planted 
by our care, nourished by our indulgence, and protected by our arms 
will be so ungrateful as to refuse to aid their old parents boimd 
by the heavy burden of debts,” Colonel Isaac Barre, an Irishman who 
had fought with Wolfe at Quebec, leaped to his feet : “ They planted 
by your care ! .No, it was your oppression that planted them in America. 

. . . They nourished by your indulgence ! They have nobly taken 
up. arms for your defence. . . The House was awakened for an 
instant by this fine outburst of oratory, then dozed off again until time 
to vote, and the Stamp Act passed by two hundred votes to forty-nine. 
Nevertheless a wise man might have foreseen that this law was pregnant 
with disaster. It threatened for the first time to unite the colonies. Until 
then different sections h^d had different interests. A dizty on molasses 
irritated the merchants of the North ; a duty on tobacco, the planters 
of the South. But this flood of stamped paper was going to exasperate 
North and South alike, and irritate lawyers and journalists, whom a 
prudent government never molests. Nevertheless, seen, from London,' 
the measure seemed trivial, Franklin himself, who disapproved of it 
and who knew the unfavourable sentiment in the colonies, did not 
dream of resisting it. Undoubtedly he knew that his fellow citizens 
would be irritated. But what was there to do ? He was overcome 
by the spectacle of British power. How could one think of a rebellion ? 
The ports which. were the centres of colonial life were at the mercy of 
die Bi ^H s h navy. Franklin thought so little of the possibihty of resist- 
ance that he hinisdf selected as distributor of stamps for Philadelphia 
one of his fiiends, Mr, Hughes. 
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He was far from imagining the tempest that the Stamp Act would 
t;aise in America. It was not that the burden was crushing. Stamps 
varied m price, depending on the importance of the document from ' 
one pe^y to six pounds. It was the principle of the measure that 
shocked Americans. They had always admitted the right to impose 
customs duties because that was a regulation governing the external 
commerce of the colonies ; they refused to pay internal taxes voted by 
a Parhament in which they were not represented. In Philadelphia, 
Fr anklin s enemies, with the unscrupulousness characteristic of enemies^ 
seized this occasion to attempt to ruin his prestige. They circulated 
a rumour that in order to endorse the Stamp Act the crown had promised 
him a government post. They talked about, setting fire to Franklm s 
house, and his wife courageously declared that she would defend it, 
if necessary, with gunfire. In Virginia the great planters, who 
hitherto dominated the House of Burgesses, in Williamsburg, were 
jealous of their rights, but they would have contented themselv^ with 
a moderate protest if there had not been in the assembly, which inet 
in May, 1765, young representatives of the frontier, pioneers of an 
aggressive tj^e. Among these was Patrick Henry, This young lawyer 
of twenty-nine had been a trapper, a trader, a farmer, all unsuccessfully. 
Suddenly, because he possessed natural eloquence of the classic type, 
he had become successfiil as a lawyer. A great reader of the Bible and 
of Livy, he patterned himself on these vehement yet simple models. 
In 1765 he proposed five resolutions concerning the Stamp Act and 
submerged the assembly “ in the torrents of his eloquence.” The “ old 
families ” listened to him with irritation. When he said : “ Tarquin 
and Caesar each had his Brutus, Charles the First his Cromwell ; and 
George die Third . . cries of “ Treason 1 ” interrupted him The 
loyal subjects of His Majesty had no liking for such violent , language. 

But all the representatives of the frontier and of “ the poor whites ” 
supported Patrick Henry, and the five resolutions were passed by a 
majority of one vote, despite the opposition of Peyton Randolph, the 
speaker, whom Thomas Jefferson, then a young man, heard say on the 
way out : “ 1; would have given five hundred guineas for a vote l 
The next day Peyton Randolph succeeded in hiving the fifih resoltitiofi, 
which was the most violent, expunged from the record of the debate. 
Soon copies of the Virginia Resolves were circulating in Boston, 
Phfladelphia and New York. They said in substance that His M^esty’s 
subjects in the colonies owed no obedience to business regulations which 
had not been voted by their own, assemblies. Boston was enthusiastic. 
.Until then Massachusetts had taken the lead in protesting against the 
^ew English policy. If the. rich Anglican planters of Virginia joined 
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them and drew np incendiary proclamations, then it became possible ^ 
to hope for union. A circular letter was addressed by Massachusetts' 
to the other colonies, asking them to send delegates to a congress that 
was to be held in New York to beseech the king for justice. For Parlia- 
ment, and not the king, appeared as the villain in this play. Nine 
colonies responded to the appeal ; in three others the governors refused 
to convoke the assemblies to choose delegates. By “ humble sup- 
plication’’ the congress reminded His Majesty of the first principles 
of finance. Grenville and the Commons would have been litde troubled 
if the “ humble supplication ” had not been accompanied by a vigorous 
resolution placing an embargo on all English merchandise until such 
time as the Stamp Act should be repealed. To supervise the enforce- 
ment of this measure, an underground movement was formed, caUing 
itself the “ Sons of Liberty.” It had been Colonel Barr6 in his speech 
in Commons who had first given this name to Americans. The Sons 
of Liberty pledged themselves to use all means to combat unjust laws 
and in particular the abominable Stamp Act. - ^ • 

The violence of the movement might seem surprising. But interest ' 
reinforced principle. For the rich businessmen of the ports, who had,- 
made their fortunes by smuggling, the Sugar Act had been a disaster, 
and they hoped to get it abrogated. The farmers of the frontier would 
not excuse England for the creation of the Indian reservation. The 
planters of the South saw in England a nation of creditors and, like 
the farmers of the frontier, they were enraged by the law concerning 
the western lands which destroyed both acquired rights and hopes. 
Intellectuals, like John Adams, saw in the imposition of a stamp tax 
on journals a means of controlling the press, education, and thought. 
And so most men of prominence were in favour of resistance. Through 
their efforts, the young men and artisans were aroused. Very quickly 
these radical elements escaped from the control of the moderates. The 
moderates, in a comfortable position because of their wealth to kdep 
up passive resistance, could wait quiedy in their handsome houses until 
the ruin of her commerce induced England to propose a setdement. 
But young lawyers, without clients, small merchants who had no mer- 
chandise to sell, exhibited less patience. Houses and effigies were burned ; 
persons of importance, stamp collectors and members of the Anglican 
clergy, were maltreated by the crowds and, as they said, ‘‘ forced to 
be free.” The Sons of Liberty gave the name of Sons of Despotism 
to anyone who did not think as they did. The house -of Thomas 
Hutchinson, the lieutenant governor, together with the treasures and 
documents it contained, was gutted. Thomas Hutchinson was an 
honourable man, the scion of an old consular family, die historian df- 
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his province, a courteous, conscientious, and thorougHy respectable 
magistrate ; but his sentiments were those of an Enghsh Tory. He 
loved his king ; he was devoted to the principle of imperial unity ; 
and he considered the British Parhament the ideal of all assemblies. 
These ideas for a time had ^sured his popidarity. Suddenly they were 
*no longer the style, and Thomas Hutchinson, like his Tory feends, 
no longer possessed any understanding of the rebellious America that 
surged aroimd him. He condemned it, hated it, and considered it mad. 
The people of Boston on the other hand decreed him a reactionary, 
and to cure him of his errors set fire to his house. More than one 
among the comfortable doctriiraries who had unleashed diis movement 
began to rue what they had done. 

Happily for the American moderates, the English moderates were 
also tired of this struggle. The merchants of London were painfully 
aware that the factories lacked work. And why this conflict ? To 
sell stamps ? But stamps were not being sold. Rockingham, who 
had replaced Grenville as minister, started to talk of abrogating the 
Stamp Act. Grenville protested : “ Great Britain protects America ; 
America is therefore bound to yield obedience.’* He asked when 
Americans had been emancipated. ‘‘ I ask,” Mr. Pitt interrupted, 
“ when they have been reduced to slavery ? ” An academic debate 
on the rights of Parliament did not interest the City. We don’t 
understand your policy at all,” said the merchants, “ and we see that 
our business is suffering. Find a remedy or go to the devil I ” This 
was ill umin ating and irrefutable. Franklin was called to the bar of 
the House of Commons to give his opinion. He would have liked a 
complete overhauling of colonial adniinistration and the right for the 
colonies to have representatives at Westminster. But finding no support 
in England for this project he advised the abrogation of the Stamp 
Act pure and simple. “ Suppose,” one of the members asked him, 
“ that the Stamp Act is retained ; will the bad humour of the Americans 
go so far as to make them purchase poor merchandise elsewhere in 
preference to ours ? ” Reply : “ Yes, I believe so. ...” Question : 
“ What has hitherto been the pride of the Americans ? ” Reply ; “ To 
follow British styles.” Question : “ What is their pride now ? ” 

Reply : To wear their old clothes until they can make others them- 
selves.” It is hard to teU whether it was Ftanklin’s testimony that 
won the day for the Americans. Be that as it may, the clarity of his 
exposition, the simplicity of his repHes, and their moderation enabled 
Parhament to save its face. The Stamp Act was rescinded and Fra nklin , 
who a year earHer had been the traitor of traitors, became a popular 
^hero in America. King George HI, who had a high regard for his 
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pw myesty, hesitated a long time before signing this capitulation. 
But the ministers represented to him the grave discontent of the City y' 
Parliament by a declaratory act maintained its theoretic rights ; the king 
gave in ; and in the spring of 1766 America celebrated this victory 
in all its taverns by innumerable toasts to hberty. Fireworks, banquets, 
barbecues showed that the colonies were happy at the reconcihation.*" 
Everywhere the imperial flag was unfurled. At that moment it. would 
not have required much skill to cement the union anew through reform. 
Franklin had indicated in outline the form it should take : The American 
colonies might become a free dominion within the framework of die 
British Empire. But Franklin in his objective fashion sought to ignore 
the passions of the time, and passions may not be ignored. 
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Second Round 

American public opinion had won the first round, but English public 
opinion remained unsatisfiLed. . Were Americans Englishmen or were 
diey not ? Or were diey Englishmen when it was a question of pro- 
tection and Americans when it was a question of taxation ? ‘‘ We are 
English,’" the Americans replied, “ but we will hot submit to internal 
taxation," ‘ To many Englishmen this position seemed preposterous. 
Whether the taxes were internal or external, it was a question of paying 
legitimate expenses, and it was hard to see why a firee citizen should 
prefer to die rather than pay for a. stamp but would agree to live and 
pay. customs duties. The Sons of Liberty cried out against oppression. 
“ Who’s oppressing them ? England asked. Can you imagine, Eng- 
lishmen asked themselves in good faith, a more concdHatory adminis- 
tration than the English, administration in America? Ei what way 
was it a monstrous injustice to urge the Americans to participate m the 
costs of their own defence ? Did not the English pay much high^ 
t^es than the Americans ? Had. the colonies ever proposed any other 
method? ’ To the Tories nothing seemed more ridiculous than this 
c^paigii, ‘.supported in England by the Whigs, in favour of a liberty 
which (they , said) no one was threatening. 

In 1767 the chancellor of the exchequer was Charles Townshend, a 
ch^rmTri£ and paradoxical man, as witty as he was indiscreet, who 
belonged to every party and cared for none,” who in one debate sus- 
tained two opposed theses with equal talent, ‘‘ who beat Lord Chat h a m 
in language, Burke in metaphor, Grenville in presumption, Rigby in 
impudence, himself in folly, and everybody in good humour.” 
Parlianaent was growing tired of the “ insolence ” of the Colonies. 
Concessions had but increased their intransigence. Boston refused to 
indemnify the Loyalist victims of the riots ; the Assembly of New 
York refused to quarter the Engli& troops as the Quartering Act 
demanded. Lord Chatham, himself a great fiiend of the colonials, 
condemned their attitude^ saying that they had made it impossible to 
say a single word in their defence. Townshend in a speech that was 
much relished by, the House said in effect : “ We have had enough of 
this. _ The Assembly irt New York must be suspended until it is ready 
to enforce the law^ Since the customary reprisal of the Americans is 
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to refuse to vote their governors’ pay, we must assure the latter’s salaries 
by taxes levied upon the Americans. What taxes ? Since the Americans"" 
prefer, no one Imows why, external taxes, well and good. They shall 
have external taxes. We will put duties on glass, paint, paper and 
tea. And to collect these new taxes we will establish in America a 
corps of resident tax collectors.” r 

No sooner proposed than voted. This time the British Parliament 
.believed itself on firm ground. The wildest American radical had never 
disputed Parliament’s right to levy customs duties. No doubt. But 
the naming' of paid collectors by the mother country was .going to 
remove firoin the colonial assemblies all authority over these officials. 
This was the first grievance. The new law authorised these collectors 
to enter any house, store, or cellar- to seek out contraband merchandise. 
This was the second grievance, and it was the more serious. For the 
American was master in his house and was horrified at the idea of any 
violation of his home. In fact, the presence in Boston of these com- 
missioners, armed with writs of assistance and supported by armed 
patrols, quickly aroused opposition. Every smuggler became a mal- 
content. In 1768 the ship Liberty belonging to John Hancock, a ship-^ 
owner of Boston, arrived firom Madeira loaded with wine. John 
Hancock, a graduate of Harvard, was one of the Boston merchants 
who recited Vergil and Homer. If modesty’s a fault,” said his Ameri- 

can biographer, “ Hancock was innocent of it.” And Thomas Hutchin- 
son said : His ruling passion was fondness for popular applause. . . . 
His natural powers were moderate and had been very litde improved 
by study. . . John Hancodr loved the excellent wine of Madeira, 
on which die tax was high. The customs man who came aboard was 
seized and locked up, and the wine was unloaded without payment 
of duties. The English commissioners seized the ship ; the crowd 
attacked their houses. The commissioners and their fknilies had to 
seek refuge aboard a man-of-war. . The seizure of his ship gave John 
Hancock a not unpleasing prominence, and although he was rich he 
became a popular hero. When he was prqsecuted John Adams, who 
defended him, raised the question of the validity in America of the 
Townshend law ; My client, Mr. Hancock, has never given his 
consent to this law : he did not himself vote for it, and he never voted 
for anyone who could have represented him in this debate. . . Two 
English regiments received orders to occupy the garrison in Boston. 
Their red uniforms brightened the streets and irritated the crowds. 
In that city of fishermen they were called “lobster backs.” Their 
military bands on Sunday scandalised the sons of puritanism and liberty. 
The citizens refused to speak to the soldiers. Once more the atmosphere ■ 
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was charged with storms. Now the customs service was brmging .in 
thirty thousand pounds a year ; it cost thirteen thousand, and the expenses 
of the two regiments more than absorbed the difference. Bad 
and bad poHcy. 

The radicals in Boston were now wondering whether Townshend’s 
acceptance of the principle of external taxes had not concealed a trap. 
But this time the argument was harder for them to sustain t-bgn in dbe 
case of the Stamp Act, On what pretext could they oppose what the 
colonists had accepted for one hundred and fifty years ? John Diddnson, 
a dignified and honest Whig lawyer and the author of Letters from a 
Farmer in Pennysluania, a series of simply but efectively written articles, 
found a way of doing it. He explained that the danger of the tax was 
not so much in the tax itself as in the intention of those who levied 
it. Taxation designed to regulate commerce was legitimate ; taxation 
intended to produce revenue and to pay officials was not. Samuel 
Adams, a favourite orator in the Boston town meetings, maintaiWd 
that Parliament itself was subject to a superior power, which was the 
British Constitution, and that no law was valid if it contravened this 
Constitutidn and the Magna Carta. If anyone had raised the objection 
that the British Constitution did not exist, .he would have replied that 
the greatest strength of the British Constitution was that it did not 
exist except in human reason and in the nature of things. Now by 
virtue of natural law every man should be consulted before being taxei 
Benjamin FranHin, who possessed a dear and honest mind, which is 
dangerous in time of revolution, thought these distinctions not very 
clear. He would have found it simpler to say : “ Either Parliament 
can make all laws for America ; or. it cannot make any.** This foarmula 
had the advantage of stating the true problem, which was that Americans 
at the bottom of their hearts no longer wanted to accept any law from 
England, and thus of forcing America and England to seek some new 
formula of imperial union. But Franklin and a few others were the 
only ones to see this larger aspect o£ the question. 

The colonists had already made the discovery that in the eyes of 
the English merchants a refusal to trade constituted the strongest of 
arguments. It was this embargo that had led to the abrogation of the 
Stamp Act ; drey made use of the same method to deal with the new 
taxes.' In 1769 the imports fi:om England to New York fell fironi 
four hxmdred and eighty-two thousand pounds to seventy-four thousand 
pounds.. Pennsylvania and Maryland reduced their purchases by hal£ 
The South took longer to give up its old and cherished hffiits ; but 
little by little, through the influence of men like George Washingtoii, 
who l^d conceived a d^p-seated hatred for Eng lan d durir^ the last 
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war, the planters began to understand that here was a rneans^ of reducing 
their heavy indebtedness to their agents in London. 

In Boston the tension mounted dangerously. The General Court 
of Massachusetts, which had sent circular letters to the other colonies, 
urging common action for the defence of their liberties, received an 
order in the king’s name to annul this resolution. When it refused the*^ 
governor dissolved the assembly. Troops were ordered to Boston 
from Halifax. On the evening of March 5, 1770, a fire alarm drew, 
into the streets of Boston a large crowd, composed in part of young 
boys. It had snowed ; a snowfight began, and soon the motionless 
red sentries became targets. One of the soldiers peppered by snowballs 
called for help ; the guard turned out ; the crowd attacked. Shots 
were fired, and when the scuffle was over four bodies lay on the snow. 
This is one account of what was called the Boston Massacre. As a matter 
of fact it was an unfortunate episode, responsibility for which was divided, 
but the orators of the town meetings raised such an outcry that Governor 
Hutchinson was compelled to withdraw the English troops from Ae 
city. Horace Walpole wrote : You have seen Ae accounts from 
Boston ? The tocsin seems to be soimded in America. I have many 
visions about Aat country and fancy I see twenty empires and republics 
forming upon vast scales aU over that continent, which is growing too 
mighty to be kept in subjection to half a dozen exhausted nations of 
Europe.” Seven monAs later Ae captain who- had given Ae order 
to fire and his men were tried in Boston. John Adams, alAough he 
belonged to Ae party opposed to England, had Ae courage to defend 
Aese innocent solAers and secure Aeir acquittal by Ae jury. It was 
a fine example of intellectual and civic honesty. 

Ittddents multiplied in all Ae colonies and kept irritation alive. 
The boycott was extended ; in 1769 English exports to Ae colonics 
had dropped by over half a million pounds. Once more London rebelled 
and adAessed a petition to Parliament. Lord Nor A, who was Ae 
prime minister, paid great heed to Ae feelings of Ae City. He pro- 
posed to Parliament Aat it abrogate Ae detested law. But as a point of 
honour he was unwilling to admit that he was giving in to a collective 
pressure whiA was “ inadmissible ” and, Ae noble lord went so far 
as to say, illegal.” The Townshend taxes should be ended, well and 
good, but it was not because of Ae American rebels or commercial 
presstue, certainly not : it was because Aey should never have been 
^acted. To demonstrate quite deady that Parliament was not re- 
noundiig its righte, a tax, a single one, was to -be retained, and Aat 
so light Aat it could not cause Ae colonies any Astress ; just one small 
tax on tea; What Ae unhappy premier failed to see was Aat the point 
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^ of honour, on the other side of the ocean too, was the only tHlng that 
mattered. American merchants decided, in July, 1770, to resimae the 
importation of English merchandise — except tea. “ That England had 
insisted on this detail for the 'purpose of maintaining her rights, and 
that America had refused to give in in order to demonstrate her liberty, 
•constitutes a singularly high tribute paid by two eminently practical 
peoples to the prestige of abstract ideas.” 

It was evident that Lord North hoped to follow a policy of appease- 
ment. This policy found allies in America. The great merchants who 
had unleashed the movement five years earlier because their trade with 
the West Indies was menaced had seen without pleasure the populace 
become active and violent. “ They had been able to hope that America 
would govern herself as long as they had believed that they were America, 
Eut if home rule was to become mob rule, they would still prefer tie 
King and Parliament,” wrote Schlesinger. Even the most liberal, John 
Hancock among them, decided to let controversies lie. Some went 
so far as to import EngHsh tea ; others imported great quantities c£ 
contraband Dutch tea, which was cheaper and permitted a combination 
- of profit and loyalty to their community. During two or three years 
it seemed possible that everything would be smoothed over. “ The 
people appear to be weary of itheir altercations with the mother country, 
and a little discreet conduct on both sides would perfectly re-establish 
a warm affection and' respect towards Great Britain for which this 
country was once remarkable.” But the radicals were biding dieir 
time and at their head was Samuel Adams, whom Governor Hutchinson, 
his victim, called sometimes the “ Machiavelli of chaos,” sometimes the 
“ incendiary in chief.” : 

' Samuel Adams, the oracle of the people of Boston, was the son of a 
businessman who after a long period of prosperity had been partially 
ruined by a decree of the British government against a bank in whidi 
he was interested. This was the first grievance against England. .The 
son had succeeded in mismanaging the paternal business and in lyda,- 
at the age of forty, had decided to consecrate his talents h e n c eforth 
exclusivdy to the inter^ts of the community. Of his financial integrity 
there was no question. The glitter of gold never seduced him. Samuel 
Adams ate litde, drank little, slept Htde, thought much,, and asserted 
even more. In his youth he had loved dubs, discussions of principle^ 
and political skirmishes. Another name that Hutchinson gave Mm 
was “ master of the marionettes.” Indeed he used to spend entire 
days talking to the shopkeepers and artisans in the doorways of their 
piac^ of business or in the taverns, and this long-sta n di n g famihaiity 
gave him great influence over their opinions. Samuel Ada m s had no 
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equal in proving to the happy citizens of New England that they were 
miserable slaves sufifering from British tyranny. He loathed the litde^ 
aristocratic and servile clique that gravitated around the governor. The 
appeal to loyalty left him unmoved. He saw in the actions of the 
government of George III a deliberate efrbrt to despoil Americans 
of the liberties they had acquired : The first step would be to free the"' 
governor from all control by paying him directly froni London ; the 
second, to empower the governor to name the councillors ; the third, 
to prohibit town meetings. That done, absolutism would be installed 
over a people hitherto free. 

To combat this usurpation, Samuel Adams was ready to make use 
of any weapons. His enemies said that he was intellectually the most 
dishonest of men and that he did not know it. It may be that he did 
^ know it and did not c^e. He sincerely wished to defend liberty, but 
he was incapable of granting it to those who did not think as he did. 
He condemned intolerance and practiced it without remorse, nor did' 
he have any great scruples in vilifying the servants of the crown. In 
his young manhood he had chosen as subject for his Master of Arts 
thesis at Harvard : “ Whether it be lawful to resist the supreme Majesty 
if the Commonwealth cannot otherwise be preserved ? ’’ and decided 
in the afSrmative. Trained in Puritan scholasticism, he conceived the 
world as the theatre of an eternal batde between Hberty and tyranny. 
Tyranny could not be conquered except by the sovereignty of the 
people ; liberty could not be saved except by equality. Samuel Adams 
Was not. willing to admit even parliamentary government, and saw 
in the town meeting, where he had won his own triumphs, the one 
true democracy. The idea of a recondhation with England filled him 
with horror. How could he live without that hatred ? Between 1770 
and 1773 the British government remained inactive, and Samuel Adams 
also should have grown calmer. But he could not give up this struggle, 
for the stniggle was within himself. On the contrary^ it was during 
fois period that, he was most active in spreading his propaganda against 
our implacable enemies.*’ When the people of Boston saw the light 
of his solitary candle late at night, they would say : “ There’s Samuel 
Adams writing against the Tories.” He composed pamphlets and 
articles under twenty different names and wrote innumerable letters, 
all proving that it would be much better for the afiairs of the colonies 
if they were administered by the colonies themselves. With a genius 
that woidd have done credit to a professional agitator he organised 
town committees of correspondence whose duty it was to maintain con- 
stant contact between radical fiirmers and the workmen in the cities. 
In 1773 House of Burgesses in Virginia initiated a project of the 
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^§ame kind, appointed a committee for inter-colonial correspondence- 
This agitation continued and spread. All that was needed was an 
incident to provoke a crisis. 

In May, 1773 the JBast India Company, crushed by debt and close 
to bankruptcy, had accumulated in London a stock of seventeen million 
pounds of tea. In an attempt to save the company, and also as a 
of suppressing the sale of Dutch tea, the British government agreed to 
exempt that company, and that company alone, foom all export duties 
horn England. Moreover, the directors of the company decided to 
dispense with middlemen and sell direcdy to the public. In tbk way 
their tea would be much cheaper than that of die Dutch company 
and they would regain their lost market. It is difficult to imagine a 
more stupid project or one better calculated to provoke disturbances 
in an already nervous mercantile community. It enraged the merchants 
who also had stocks of tea and, in particul^, John Hancock, who had 
become since his trial a sort of political boss. The East India Company 
did not have a good reputation. In the East Indies it had fomented 
wars, stirred up rebellions, and dethroned princes to increase its profits. 
^What plot was it hatching in America? If it secured the monopoly 
of tea, it might subsequently extend this method to spices and to 
But, thank God, we are not Sepoys, nor Marattas, but British sulyects 
who arc bom to liberty.*’ The moderate John Dickinson himself in 
Ttvo Letters (Concerning the Tea Tax protested with extreme violence 
against the ministers who attempted to restore the fortunes of a bankrupt 
company at the expense of American liberties. 

At the same time this was not sohd ground firom which to launch 
a decisive attack upon England. How could one convince the masses 
that a reduction of ninepence in the price of tea was an -intolerable 
persecution ? At least the stage needed to be set. Chance and Samuel 
Adams did the tricL When the company’s first ship, the Dartmouth^ 
was tied up at a dock in Boston, a large meeting organised in the Old 
South Meeting-house brought together an excited crowd. Samuel 
Adams and Josiah Quincy denounced England, George m, Parliammt, 
the government, and the company. “This meeting,’* said Samuel 
Adams finally, “ can do nothing more to save the country.” On 
the evening of December i6th a group of young men held another 
and gayer meeting, with much drinking of punch. They dressed 
themselves up as Mohawk Indians. When the punch had produced 
its efiect and the bright-coloured feathers had been donned, the Mohawks 
ran down to the dock, boarded the Dartmouth, and threw the lea over- 
board, defying King George III to interrupt their “ tea-party.” A few 
rleavra of this historic tea, washed up by the tide on neighbouring beaches. 
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are to-day preserved in a glass bowl in the Boston Museum. Next " 
morning the moderate middle classes severely condemned this expensive 
masquerade. “ The Indians,” they said, “ never behaved in such savage 
fashion.” No reasonable businessman approved the destruction of 
eighteen thousand pounds of tea. In the other colonies the act was 
censured. Franilin said that he hoped this unjustifiable act of violence 
would be punished. John Adams approved of it, saying that the destruc- 
tion of the tea had been absolutely necessaiy^ but on the whole the 
reaction was such that, had the British government been skilful, it 
would have found in this incident an opportunity for recondHation. 

But the government of King George in possessed more arrogance 
than skill. It took a strong line. “ The’ bets are down,” said the kmg 
“ The Golbnies must now triumph or submit.” • In April, 1774, Parlia- 
ment voted five laws which America called the five “ intolerable acts.” 
The first completely closed the port of Boston until reimbursement 
should be made for the tea, which was to have the result of depriving 
Bostonians of their Hvelihood, and thus turning even peace-loving ones 
into revolutionists. The second revised the charter of Massachusetts, 
gave the king the right- to appoint the members of the council, and^ 
prohibited town meetings. The third transferred to England the 
criminal trials arising out of the appheation of these laws. The fourth 
concerned the quartering of troops not only in Massachusetts, but in all 
the British dominions in North America. The fifth, called the Quebec 
Act, accorded rehgious ' liberty to the Catholics of Canada and sub- 
stantially extended the limits of the province of Quebec, which, in tht 
eyes of the citizens of New England, was a monstrous attempt tc 
establish autocratic government in the colonies, perhaps even to win 
French Canada over to the side of the crown, thus instituting on the 
American continent a balance of power. Finally, General Gage was 
named governor of Massachusetts. He. was a soldier who beheved in 
strong measures and. he had said to George HI : “ They vstill be Hons 
whilst we are lambs, but if we take- the resolute part, they will un- 
doubtedly prove very meek,” More than one British newspaper had 
condemned the tea auctions advertised by gunfire. The , St. James 
Chronicle published a Httle poem : - 

O Boston wives arid rriaids, draw near and see - 
Our delicate SoucKong and Hyson tea i 

Buy it, my char ming girls, fair, black and brown. t 

If not, we’ll emt- your throats and bum your town. 

The measures enacted, by the Tories could not but deHght American 
radicals, w;hom they furnished with what they had hitherto most lacked 
—Intimate grievances. From the beginning of the affair, Chatham' 
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rand Franklin had advised the Bostonians to pay for the lost teafed put 
an end to the incident. This attempt at appeasement had exas^i^Sijj^i 
and enraged Samuel Adams : “ Franklin may be a great philos^^ 
but he is a bungling poHtician.” 

In the British Parliament there was a man who denounced with 
luminous inteUigence the stupidity of the governments intransigent 
attitude. This was Burke . He said one should go beyond the narrow 
aspects of the controversy. No one, he added, would doubt the possi- 
bility of a commodity like tea supporting a duty of threepence. But 
no commodity would support a duty of threepence or of one penny 
so long as passions were aroused and two million men were determined 
not to pay it. The sentiments of the colonies, he said, had once been 
those of Great Britain. They were the sentiments of Mr. Hampden 
when the latter was called upon to pay twenty shillings. Would diose 
twenty shillings have ruined Mr. Hampden? No, but the payment 
of so much as one-half of those twenty shillings, in the way in which 
they had been demanded, would have made him a slave. What had 
been the attitude of the colonies prior to this new fiscal policy ? They 
•had been peaceful and loyal. Why interfere with something that 
was going well ? Why not, on the contrary, cultivate the friendship 
of the Americans ? Why sacrifice their affection for the vain pleasure 
of levying -symbolic imposts? If one insisted on making enemies,] 
let it be at least for serious reasons. But to appear at once as tyrants 
and as petty and stupid tyrants Burke considered an insensate attitude. 
“ Return to your old principles,” he pleaded. If America was to be 
taxed, let her tax herself. He would not, he said, go into die discussicm 
of reciprocal rights. He wodd not enter into these metaphysical dis- 
tinctions, the very name of which he hated. Leave the Americans 
as they were and these distinctions would perish with the unhappy 
quarrels that had given them birth. If, however, they pressed too 
hard, the boar would turn against the hunter. 
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Towards Independence 

The five intolerable acts ’’ aroused the indignation of Americans. It 
was worse, they said, than the treatment of Carthage by the Romans. 
One could search in vain through the archives of Constantinople for a 
case of equal injustice and brutality. Revolutionary spirits skilfully 
exploited the maladroitness of Lord North. All the colonies rushed 
to the succour of the city of Boston, “ starved by the closing of the 
port. The people of Connecticut gave sheep ; those of the Carolinas, 
rice. It was decided that a . Continental Congress, made tip of delegates 
from the various colonies should meet in Philadelphia to study the 
means of common resistance. Both John and Samuel Adams, together 
with John Hancock,' were delegates from Massachusetts. 

John Adams bore small resemblance to his cousin Samuel. Son of 
a Massachusetts farmer,, he had gone through Harvard, where he had 
been, outstanding in intelligence. One hundred years earlier his insatiable 
ambition would have made him a minister of religion. Towards the 
middle of the eighteenth century the study of law seemed , a surer path 
to power. An assiduous reader of the classics, with a thorough know- 
ledge of Cicero and Montaigne, he believed he had mastered the art 
of government and wished to practice it. He was not lacking in civic 
courage. have accepted,” he once wrote to his wife, “ a seat in the 
House of Representatives and thereby have connived to my own ruin, 
to your ruin, and the ruin of your children, I- give you this warning 
that you may prepare your mind for your fate.” Abigail Adams, a 
woman worthy' of this heroic and grandiloquent husband, signed her 
reply : Portia. 

John Adams, unlike his cousin, did not have the faculty of making 
crowds love him. Samuel was a democrat in manner as well as in doc- 
trine ; John’s enemies described him as a self-made aristocrat. Honours 
and titles delighted him, as did ceremonies, provided they revolved 
around him. A Puritan realist and enthusiast, “ always protestant and 
never reformed,” he beheved that human nature is essentially bad. 
In his political projects he never forgot original sin, of which he had 
his own share in the form of vanity. He said of himself that it was 
“ his cardinal sin and cardinal folly Sensitive to criticism, he had a 
need to succeed, to get ahead, to dominate. As soon as anyone vied 
with him for first place, he believed he was being persecuted! He 
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^_^peratcly regretted having been bom in a colonial province where 
Tie would never have an opportunity for great accomplishments. Despite 
his solemn and at times pompous manner, there was violence in his 
temperament. On the day following the Boston Tea-Party he expressed 
admiration for “ the dignity, majesty and sublimity ” of this incident, 
bfit regretted not seeing as many corpses floating in the harbour as 
there were leaves of tea.. The Stamp Act had seemed to hiTYt a personal 
offence : “ This execrable project was set on foot for my ruin,” The 
struggle between England and the colonies was in his eyes a fight between 
Satan and John Adams. “ He is,” said one Englishman, “ the most 
ungracious man I ever met.” But this rudeness had its advantages. 
He was so certain of his ovm superiority that fear of public opinion had 
no influence on him and he said openly all that he thought. His fiiends 
called him “ honest John Adams,” and even his enemies did not question 
his intellectual integrity. ‘"I am persuaded,” Franklin said, “ that he 
means well for his country, is always an honest man,. often a wise one.; 
but sometimes, and in some things, absolutely out of his senses.” . In 
Congress he was to show more wisdom than foUy. 

^ It was the fixst time he had left Boston. He was surprised by the 
activity and prosperity of New York, but he lost none of his arrogance. 
“ I have not seen a single gentleman here,” he said. It is true that 
certain New Yorkers had had the bad taste to refer in his presence 
to the citizens of New England as Goths or Vandals, and to make 
malicious allusions to the hanging of Quakers. When he arrived in 
Philadelphia, riding in the carriage of John Hancock, the Maecenas 
of ’this campaign, the crowd wanted to unharness the horses and pull 
the great men s carriage themselves. John Hancock, eager for any 
sort of triumph, would gladly have let them do it. Samuel Adams 
declared that he would get out of the carriage and walk rather than 
allow his fellow countrymen to degrade themselves to the level of 
draft animals. John Adams admired the symmetry aind cleanliness oJf 
the city, but he added : “ Philadelphia with all its trade, and wealthy 
and regularity, is not Boston, . , . The morals of our people are 
much -better ; their manners are more polite and agreeable. Our 
language is better, our taste is better, our persons are handsomer; Our 
spirit is greater, our laws are wiser, our religion is superior, our education 
is better.” * : 

Those delegates from New York and Pennsylvania who fiivou^ed 
resistance begged John Adams to be prudait and never to mmfion 
the extreme measures desired by Ma^achusetts. There was a pbw^tful 
^oup in New York who were terrified at the thought of civil war * in 
l^akdelphia there were Episcopal clerg5?mau who depended on favours 
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from London. So much weakness enraged John Adams. “ Wheft ^ 
Demosthenes asked die people of Greece to form a league against Philip, 
did he propose simply a Non-Importation Pact ? ” he asked. But, 
like his colleagues from Massachusetts, Adams maintained his reserve 
in order not to frighten the other delegates. Most of the latter were 
suspicious of anything that smacked of rebellion. A group of moderates 
tried to secure the adoption of a prudent resolution written by Joseph 
Galloway of Pennsylvania, proposing a permanent grand council of 
colonial delegates, to meet at least once a year and to be “ an inferior 
and distinct branch of the British Parliament.” They failed. The 
group from Virginia, which included George Washington, Pdchard 
Henry Lee, and Patrick Henry among others, supported the men from 
Boston. “ Shall we, after this,” wrote Washington, “ whine and cry 
for rehef when we have already tried it in vain ? ” Little by htde 
this party gained ground. “ Adams, with his crew, and the haughty 
Sultans of the South,- juggled the whole Conclave of the Delegates,” 
sdd one discontented moderate. 

For the many prominent men who were loyal Englishmen at heart, 
this was* a difficult situation. They had no wish to abandon the unfoijipC^ 
tunate Bostonians ; they had no desire to sacrifice their relations wdth 
the empire, their business affairs, and thek tranquillity to the passions 
of radicals who actually were distasteful to them. Their only hope 
was that “ if they showed their fists perhaps George HI would respond 
by holding out his hand.” To satisfy those who favoured platonic 
protestation. Congress drew up a declaration of rights and grievances 
and adopted a petition to the king, written with vigour and dignity, 
which asked for a return to the Statute of 1763 . But to satisfy the radicals, 
the moderates had to endorse the Continental Association, which recom- 
mended to the colonies that they break off all commercial relations with 
England. What would the prime minister do ? Lord North vsdshed 
to “ extend an olive, branch ” ; the king insisted on showing the sword. 
Consequendy Lord North proposed to Parhament that it reheve from 
all taxes those colonies that voluntarily agreed to contribute to the 
defence of America (this was the oHve branch) ; while the sword, 
represented by General Gagers Htde army, was suspended over Boston.. 

In Massachusetts, a provincial Congress had taken over control from 
the assembly, and many inhabitants were giving it their allegiance. 

It had created miHtia forces minutemen^ that is, those ready to ^erve - 
at a minute’s notice ; and it set up depots of arms and animunition. 
In April, 1775, General Gage was itfformed of the existence of one such 
powder magazine at Concord, a charming Htde town near Boston. 
A Colonel Smith was ordered to proceed secredy to Concord wid| 
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^ix to eight hundred men during the night of April i8th. It was hoped 
Aat thus Adams and Hancock, who were at the home of a fiiend n^ 
there, would be arrested. But nothing remained secret from the under- 
ground organisation. Several messengers hastened through the country- 
side to give the alarm. Paul Revere, a small engraver and one of 
dfe Sons of Liberty who had taken part in the Boston Tea-Party 
became fiimous for his midnight ride. He aroused the captains of the 
militia, and so at Lexington the English found themselves faced by 
about forty mihtiamen. Shots were fired, the first of the war, and eight 
minutemen were left on the field. The retreat was dreadfiil for the 
English. In ambush behind rocks and trees there waited militiamen 
enraged by the death of their fiiends. As in the case of Braddock, 
the rigid order of the English was their undoing. "W^hen hl^or Pitcairn 
finally reaped Cambridge he had lost two hundred and forty-seven 
men in kflled and wounded. 

The smell of powder and blood delighted Samuel Adams : “ What 
a glorious morning is this ! ” The wise Franklin himself gloated. A 
most vigorous retreat,” he wrote to Burke. “ Twenty in three 

•hours. . . . Scarce to be p^alleled in history. . . . The fo.»hl f Ameri- 
ca could scarce keep up with them. . . .” It should be said that die 
disdai^ul attitude of the army’ of occupation had gready irritaf-wi (fie 
Americans. One of Gaieral Gage’s officers had written that if two 
regiments could not put to flight all the militiamen of Massachusetts, 
the regiments would deserve to be decimated. And Lord Sandwich 
had said in the House of Lords : “ Believe me, My Lords, the very 
sound of a cannon would carry them oflf as for as their feet could carry 
them. . . It was time to come down a peg, but strangely enot^h 
after these incidents English opinion became bellicose. Walpole was 
^azed by it ; “ The war with our Colonies, which is now declared, 
is a proof what influence jargon has on human actions. A war with 
our own trade is popular ! ” ; 

A second Continental Congress met at Philadelphia in Mays lyyy. 
A number of political personalities were ga ining promin^ce throughout 
the colonies. John Adams proudly wrote that a conclave of cardirals 
assembled for the election of a pope could not offer better ^ciraens. 
And he was right. Qualities of style and of thought in this assembly 
would have done honour to a British Parliament of the best period. 
The important men of die First Confess w^ reunited here, plus 
several others ; the Adamses were present and ihe Lees of Virginia and 
^hn Hancock and Washington and Jefferson and John Dickinsoni 
“ A shadow, taU but slender as a reed, pale as ashes.” Franklin and 
|^<»ris, the fiffst a liberal, the second a conservative, represented Penn- 
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sylvania. As a matter of fact, the “ representation ” was only approxi^^^ 
3 DQate ; the number of abstentions had been enormous ; Samuel Ada& ' 
had been elected by less than one-tenth of the voters of Boston. “ The 
American Revolution, like so many revolutions, was the work of an 
active minority which persuaded a hesitant majority to a cause for 
which the latter had but little -stomach.” Up to this time the majority 
of Americans had been loyal subjects of the . crown, and even those 
who at the bottom of their hearts had hoped for a complete break 
had not dared to say so. From this moment on, when economic warfke 
had become civil war, the advocates of violence in both camps carried 
the day. As one American historian has said, Galloway and Ch a tha m 
could easily have reached an understanding \ Samuel Adams and Lord 
North could not. It was then that men in America began to be labelled 
Tories or Patriots. But these words for a long time had no precise 
meaning. If Tory meant being faithful to the king, then nine-tenths 
of the Americans were Tories as. late as i775 ; if Patriot meant one 
who favoured a break with England it was, in the eyes of the English 
and their Bends, a debatable definition. Samuel Adams would have 
said of Joseph Galloway that he was an enemy of American Hberty^. 
Joseph Galloway would have said of Samuel Adams that he was a rebel 
But Joseph Galloway would have called himself a loyalist ; S^tid 
Adams would have chosen the fine name of patriot. Disinterested 
authorities beUeve that at that time there were in the colonies one-third 
ardent loyalists, one-third uncommitted, and one-third radicals. 

After Lexington, a spontaneous, truce intervened. Each of the 
adversaries tried to prove that the other had been the first to fire. The 
Congress in Philadelphia carried on its debates amid ad min istrative 
difficulties. How was it to govern thirteen colonies which were jealous 
of one another and no one of which was willing to participate in the 
costs ? General Gage, on his side, wrote reports and did nothing. The 
British government sent seven thousand men under the command of 
Generals Howe, Clinton, and Burgoyne. General Howe was the brother 
of Viscount Howe, who had been killed fighting on the side of the 
Americans at Ticonderoga, and of Admiral Lord Howe, a great fiiend 
of Franklin. The general was distressed to arrive as an enemy in Boston, 
a. city which he loved and in which his brother s memory was venerated. 
But rhig was no time for memories. To the radicals. General and 
Admiral Howe beenme the two hateful brothers dedicated to the ann^s 
of mj&my.” As for the. American militia after Lexington, they, came 
md camped around Boston, bottling up Gage’s army in the city. 
the mpnffi of June the latter discovered diat the Americans had fortified 
twc^'bMh close to Cambridge on the other side of the Charles River^ 
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Breed’s Hill and Bunker HiU. The circle was growing tighter. Gage 
-thought he would have no trouble in breaking out He led veteran 
'Soldiers against men who, for the most part, had never been under 
fire and who were short of powder: The thin red line bristling with 
bayonets climbed bravely under Howe’s orders to the assault of Breed^s 
•Hill.^ It was a massacre. The Americans, protected by a barricade, 
held their fire until the last moment, then shot at point-blank range. 
When bullets gave out, they used screws and nails. In three assaults 
the English lost more than a thousand men out of three thousand five 
hundred, and a large number of officers. Finally they turned the 
position and the Americans abandoned the hill, but it was a disastrous 
victory. The American General Greene said that they had. a great deal 
more land they would willingly sell at the same price. 

When the Confess in Philadelphia received the news of Bunker 
BiH it had just chosen a commander-in-chief. This is always a difficult 
t>roblem for a coalition army. Each important colony thought that 
t had the right to command. John Hancock, the proud Whig mer- - 
:hant, in a vague way colonel of militia, was a candidate. But his 
roHeague from Massachusetts knew him too well to support him. 
Vdams would have loved to be chosen hiinself ; “ O that I was a soldier 1 
I would be, I am reading military bbolcs.” Only to make Adams a 
soldier would t^e time, and meanwhile he thought it wiser, in order 
to mairttai-n the union of the planters and merchants, to choose a Vir- 
ginian. Now there was one who seemed indicated in all respects ; 
that was George "Washington. He possessed mihtary experience, the 
authority that comes firom fortune and birth, and a magnificent presence 
which compelled respect. W^ashington was not the man to ask for a 
post, but he came to the sessions in a colonel’s uniform for ho reason 
except, perhaps, as a discreet reminder of his services and to indicate 
that he was ready to fight. During the debates he listened gravely 
and ssud‘ nothing, a Wise policy for a general. His noble and myestic 
fece inspired respect, almost fear. W^hen John Hancock heard Ad ams 
propose : A gentleman who comes firom Virgidla ... a gentlenian 
who is designated by- his experience . . his eyes betrayed his res^t- 
ment. Washington j' as soon as he heard his name, left the meetiiig 
hall and hhrried to the library, whidb proves that though he might 
be modest, he was not unadroit. He was unanimously designated. 
His short speech of acceptance was perfect. He said he felt iine^[uJ. 
to this task but would do his duty ; he would accept no salary saveftH’ 
the reimbursement of his expenses. 

1 This is Jmown as the Battle of Bunker HiU, although the engagement actipHy 
l^k j^ce oil near-by Breed’s HiU. 
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It was an excellent choice. There was never a man better suited to 
command than W ashington. He had energy, decisiveness, and authority. 
He has mastered his own nature and achieved complete self-control. 
“ I have no resentments,” he said. Nevertheless he did retain one, 
an inextinguishable resentment against England. From his expedition 
with Braddock and from the arrogance with which career officers treated 
the Virginians, he kept an unhappy memory which from the first con- 
flicts had thrown him into the camp opposed to England. He was 
not by any means a radical, but he thought that the gendeman of Virgima 
should lead the way along the path of honour. In 1774 he had said : 
“ I will raise one thousand men, subsist them at my own expense and 
.march myself at their head for the rehef of Boston.” The adminis- 
tration of a great property had made him a careful and methodical 
man'. He even possessed those litde human weaknesses without which 
his majestic manner might have fiightened away friends. He loved 
young people, cards,, and pretty women. “He can be. sometimes 
completely impudent,” wrote one of them, “ the sort of impudence, 
Fanny,, that you and I love so much.” The EngHsh themselves could 
not help adiniriag him : “ There is not a king in Europe,” said one 

the London papers, “ that would not look like a valet beside him.*^ 
Above all he possessed those qualities essential in a leader, grandeur of 
mind and force of character ; he had no animosities, no pettiness, no 
small vanities. He was neither depressed by reverses nor intoxicated 
by success. In a word, he deserved to command others because he 
had learned to govern himself. 

Washington made the trip from Philadelphia to Boston on horseback 
in fifteen days. On the way he learned of the Battle of Bunker HiU, 
and his first question was : “ Did the militia fight ? ” — “ Yes.” — “ The 
liberties of the country are safe.” On July 3rd he took command at 
Cambridge. What sort of army did he find ? About seventeen thour 
sand men, commanded by hastily commissioned officers. Nathanid 
Greene had been an ironmaster ; Benedict Arnold, a, druggist and 
bookseller ; John Sullivan, a lawyer. Israel Putnam and Horatio Gates 
had fought in a war, but it was a very small war. The soldiers lacked 
arms and uniforms, but not enthusiasm. They wore on their caps the 
niotto t “ Liberty or Death,” and many wore it in their heartsl Others 
wanted to go home, and every day there were desertions. The age of 
the soldiers varied firom eighteen to sixty. Sometimes a boy and his 
grandfather would be serving together. Washington, by instinct, had 
no love for militia. He said that you never knew how they came 
or where they went ; they ate your provisions, emptied your arsenals, 
and deserted you at the critical moment. Their lack of disciplinerp 
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^cked his military mind. The men were unshaven, talked in the 
xaiiks, and treated their officers as equals. “ Each of them acts like a 
general and not one of them like a soldier.” He begged Congress to 
give him a regular army : “ To bring men to be well acquainted with 
the duties of a soldier reqtdres time. To expect the same courage from 
ratvr and imdisciplined recruits and from veteran soldiers is to expect 
what never did and perhaps never will have happened.” But Congress 
remembered Cromwell and feared a dictatorslidp. Nothing remained 
for Washington but to make the best of the material at his disposal. 
He imposed severe discipline and succeeded in raising the prestige of 
the officers. But he never had a high opinion of these improvised armies. 

What could the English generals do ? Carry out an expedition 
into the interior ? That would mean running the risk of losing contact 
with the fleet and, since the British forces were small, the lines of com- 
munication would be exposed. Shut themselves up in Boston? To 
do that they would have to hold the city. Washington laid siege to 
it and cut it off from the surrounding country, while numerous American 
privateers blockaded it by sea. Food supplies gave out ; there was 
RO meat. An egg was a rarity. Fortunately for Howe, the Americans 
were short of cannon and ammunition. To remedy this they made 
an expedition against Fort Ticonderoga, which commanded Lake Cham- 
plain and the road to Canada. The operation was easy. The Fng h<;h 
garrison, consisting of forty-eight men, were completely ignorant of 
the Battle of Lexington and thought they were at peace ; one hundred 
and twenty camion were part of the booty. This victory made an 
expedition against Canada possible, and W^ashington considered it 
feasible- Would not the French Canadians, who had been so recently 
conquered, be natural aUies for the colonies ? But he found the Cana- 
dians hostile to this idea. The Quebec Act, which had given them 
rehgious peace, had been violently attacked by American Protestants. 
The Canadians were determined not to fight for either of the two 
adversaries. In vain two American armies, one led by Benedict Arnold, 
the other by Montgomery, tried to take Quebec. It was a total failure. 

On the other hand, Washington in March, 1776, had a great success 
at Boston. Thanks to the cannon from Ticonderoga he was able to 
take possession of Dorchester Heights, one of the hills that dominate 
Boston. Howe had to retake it or evacxiate. A frontal attack, like 
that at Bunker HiU, would have been a slaughter. General Howe did 
not wish useless bloodshed. He decided to embark his army and take 
it to Halifax. The Boston loyalists besought him to take them with 
him ; they knew that the rebel troops would not feel indulgent towards 
^em. To leave their city and their homes was sad, but neither 
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Hell nor Halifax could be more uncertain shelter dian Boston.” Howe^ 
agreed to take them on condition that they would bring only what 
was essential. And so in the streets of Boston there was to be seen, 
struggling towards the harbour, a pitiful procession of fugitives who 
belong to the oldest families of the city, pushing before them in hand- 
carts or wheelbarrows their children and their possessions. Many we^t. 
The Whigs, hidden behind their shutters, watched with glee the Tories 
hurrying towards the fleet, as though “ the Devil himself were at their 
heels.” At the docks the slups were loaded pell-mell with soldiers, 
baggage, women, and children. One hundred and seventy safling 
vessels, a veritable forest of masts carried away the EngHsh and their 
partisans. At the same hour Washington made a triumphal entry into 
Boston at the head of liis troops. Most of the loyaUsts who left that 
day were never to see their country again. 



CHAPTER XIV 

The Declaration of Independence 

The colonists were now at open war with the mother country, but 
they had not broken the legal tie nor declared their independence. 
There would be certain advantages, however, in doing so. Inde- 
pendence alone would enable the Americans to secure from the neutral 
countries recognition as beUigerents, to demand for their prisoners the 
treatment due to soldiers, and finally to prosecute the loyalists, legally 
if not justly, and to seize their property. But many of the colonists 
still hesitated, some through loydty to the crown, like Fran k lin's own 
son, Governor William Franklin ; others because their business depended 
on their being citizens of the British Empire ; and still others because 
they retained a hope that their. English friends, Burke, Chatham, and 
Fox, would achieve a compromise. For despite the hostilities there 
remained many EngHshmen who were well disposed towards America, 
The Duke of Richmond said in the House of Lords that the action of 
the Americans was perfecdy Justifiable in every possible political and 
moral sense.” The noble-minded tolerance of the English permitted 
free ^’expression of opinions such as this. 

It was King George III who forced the colonists to cross their Rubicon. 
He was neither wicked nor stupid, and had a rather high conception of 
his duties. He was a hard worker and dreamed of being a good despot. 
But there is no such thing as a good despot. In order to dominate 
Parhament and the press he had corrupted thetn. The gangrene of this 
corruption had spread to the ministers, the army, and the navy. Thxis 
the Hng,- to reinforce his personal power, had weakened his realm. 
In his eyes the American affair was a matter of honour. Moreover, 
he was playing a game the stakes in which transcended America. He 
was attempting to establish an absolute monarchy in his realm ; if he 
failed in the colonies, the Whigs and constitutional monarchy .would 
triumph in England, In his speech from the throne in October, I775« 
he said that England would never renounce her colonies, that she would 
exact respect by force of arms, but that she would treat with indulgence 
her erring children if they sought the king s pardon. The unhappy 
sovereign could not understand how little disposed George W^ashington, 
with a thousand like him, would be to seek amnesty in the role of prodigal 
sons. This was the first blunder. 

The second was to announce a policy based on strength at a time 
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wken the British ParHament had no strengtli. The English army in 
1775 had numbered at most fifty thousand men, of whom twelve ^ 
thousand were in Ireland and had to stay there, others in India, the 
West Indies, and Canada. England was opposed to obligatory service. 
In order to send soldiers to America, George III had to buy them from 
the petty German princes. From the Duke of Brunswick, the land- t 
grave of Hesse-Cassel and a few others he bought the services of thirty 
thousand German soldiers for seven pounds apiece. In addition the 
landgrave and the duke were to receive seven thousand pounds a year 
each. These mercenaries could not be expected to fight with enthusiasm ; 
in fact, many of them deserted and founded American farm families. 
But one can understand the fury of the Americans that their sovereign 
should send foreigners to fight against them. -Even in England clear 
minds could see the ^eat to British liberties in this attack upon Ameri- 
can liberties. In order that Parliament may be free,” Burke said, 
it is necessary that the colonies be free ” ; and he added that the 
estabhshment of a mili tary government in America would entail the 
same consequences for England. Bodies of armed troops, he smd, 
who had learned to despise parHamentary assemblies, who had exacted 
high tribute without the consent of those who paid, who liad not been 
subject to the ordinary tribunals in the country in which they served 
— ^such men could not be transformed by a mere voyage to such an 
extent as suddenly to respect in Great Britain the things they had been 
taught to despise in America. Burke’s view was right ; liberty is not 
divisible. 

The speech from the throne had been an insult to Americans ; the 
sending of foreign mercenaries was a provocation ; the taking of Boston 
was an encouragement. After this, public sentiment which had hitherto 
been reserved swung over in favour of a break. The publication of a 
pamphlet brought about the crystallisation of resistance. This pamphlet, 
called Common Sense, was the work of Thomas Paine, an unknown 
Englishman. This stranger, who was destined to arouse America, had 
up to that time made a lamentable failure of his life. Twice he had 
had small administrative posts and both times he had been discharged. 
His wife had left him. At a time of complete despair he had met 
Franklin, who was struck by the young man’s magnificent eyes and 
gave him a letter of mtroduction. He arrived in Philadelphia in 1774 
possessed of many grievances and a literary style. While Congress 
was sitting, he had spent his time in the streets of the dty gathering 
news and sounding out pubHc opinion. Finding the latter too indift 
ferent, he had undertaken to arouse it by this pamphlet. The thing 
that made its success was the writer’s direct and simple manner. Legal 
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discussions were commencing to bore the public. The author of Common 
Sense paid no attention to the law. Did America, the America of the 
little people who worked in shops or on farms, benefit by remaining 
bound to England ? It was a question for common sense, and common 
sense, Paine said, answered ; “ No.” 

“ Has a government that is jealous of our prosperity,” he wrote, 
‘‘ the right to govern us ? Whoever rephes no to this question is a 
partisan of independence, for independence simply signifies " shall we 
make our own laws or leave this duty to the King who is the greatest 
enemy of this continent ? ’ ” If anyone were to reply that hitherto 
the colonies had prospered under this regime, he would retort : “ You 
may as well say that hitherto a child has thrived on milk and so it will 
never be necessary to give him meat. ... It is to the obvious interest 
of America to withdraw resolutely fiom European disputes. . . . No 
greater absurdity can be conceived than that of three million' people 
rushing to the harbour each time a ship arrives to find out what liberties 
have been left them. . . . Liberty has been a fugitive in all quarters 
of the globe. Oh Americans ! Receive this fugitive and prepare a 
refuge for humanity ! ” Paine went much farther even than Samuel 
Adams. He condemned all forms of government : “ Society, in every 
state, is a blessing, but government even in its best state is an evil. . . . 
Of more worth is one honest man to society than all the crowned ruffians 
that ever lived. . . . The distance at which the Almighty has placed 
England and America is a strong and natural proof that the authority 
of the one over the other wasj never the design of Heaven. . . . There 
is something absurd in suppos ng a continent to be perpetually governed 
by an island.” The effect of the pamphlet was prodigious. In London, 
Tom Paine was so hated that it became the style for English gentlemen 
to wear the initials T. P. in nails on the soles of their shoes so that they 
•could stamp on them. . In America, Common Sense became the Bible 
of the village radicals'; one hundred and twenty thousand copies were 
sold in less, than three months. The radicals exulted ; inveterate Tories 
were converted ; and Washington himself called it “ sound doctrine 
and unanswerable reason.” The opinion of Washington about Tom 
Paine and that of Tom Paine about Washington were not destined 
always to be so fiivourable. 

On what grounds could a declaration of independence be based ? 
For a long time the propaganda of the colonists had rnade use of legal 
ai^;uments borrowed firom the British tradition. “ No taxation without 
representation. , . No virtual representation. . . . We depend for 
our charters on the King and Parliamait.” These mediaeval theses did 
not seem completely adequate. The inteliectual atmosphere of the 
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times suggested a better base — that of natural law. In 1688 when the 
EngHsh Whigs wished to replace James II, the legal king, by William HE, " 
they had been forced to demolish the doctrine of divine right. Locke 
assumed the task, and in his Treatises on Government replying to the 
Patriarcha of Sir Robert Gilmer, he had demonstrated that every subject 
possesses certain natural rights and that if these are violated the social*" 
pact, the covenant^ between the sovereign and his people is broken. 
This idea natur^y appealed to Americans. It reached back to their 
oiigins, to the covenant of the first Pilgrims. It enabled them honour- 
ably to break one covenant, establish another, and to prove that they 
were independent of George HI by virtue of “ the laws of Nature and 
of Nature’s God.” 

Washington had forcefully expressed himself in favour of inde- 
pendence, ^d his entry into Boston gave him great prestige. Virginia 
followed him, pardy for pohtical reasons, partly for economic ones. 
New England was completely in accord. , “ Is not America already 
independent ? ” asked Samuel Adams, “ Why not say so ? ” 'New 
York,, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and North Carolina were hesitant. 
Finally, on June 7th, 1776, Richard Henry Lee' of Virginia proposed 
to Congress the following measure : . “.That these united colonies are, 
and of right ought to be, fiee and independent states.” It was decided 
that the preparation of a declaration of independence should be entrusted 
to a committee of which John Adams, Thomas, Jefferson, Benjamin 
Franklin, Roger Sherman, and Robert Livingston were to be members. 

• Jefferson was a delegate from Virginia who had made a name for 
himself in the Congress. A man of thirty-twoj already famous in 
his own section, he feared “ the morbid violence of discussions ” and 
remained silent during the meetings, but in committee and in conversa- 
tion he was “ prompt, frank, exphcit and decisive.” Moreover he 
wrote with clarity and had.pubHshed'a Httle treatise on America’s rights* 
which had attracted attention : “ The God who gave us life,” said 
Jefferson, gave us Hberty at the same time.” Passionately attached to 
his principles, in discussion he showed the most exquisite urbanity. 
Convinced, but not fanatic, he was sufficiently modest to accept a 
compromise. On occasion he was paradoxical in conversation ; in 
action he exhibited common sense. These qualities had resulted ii 
his being chosen one of the committee ; they had the further resul 
of prompting the committee to entrust him with drawing up the Dedara 
tion. Ada m s, who also could have done this work, was the first t< 
say : “ You shall do it. First : you are a Virginian, and a Virginia] 
o^ht to appeat at the head of this business, Reason second : I an 
obnoxious, suspected and unpopular ; you axe very much otherwise 
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Reason three ; youxan write ten times better than I can.” This coining 
■^om John Adams was high praise for tlie masterly pen of Jefferson. 
The latter set to work. Some emendations were made in his text by 
John Adams and Franklin. On July ist, nine states voted for its adoption, 
and three others the next day, leaving only New York. On July 4th, 
alter minor corrections, the Declaration was adopted unanimously by 
the delegates of twelve states. New York followed suit on July 9th. 
Couriers bore it immediately to the four comers of the new nation. 

The Declaration of Independence was addressed to the whole world 1 
“ When in the Course of human Events, it becomes necessary for one 
People to dissolve the Political Bands which have connected them with 
another, and to assume among the Powers of the Earth, the separate 
and equal. Station to which the Laws of Nature and of Nature's God 
entitle them, a decent respect to the Opimons of Mankind requires 
that tliey should declare the causes which impel them to the Separation,” 
There followed a statement of the principles on which the Declaration 
was based : " We hold these truths to be self-evident : That all Men 
are created equal ; that they are endowed by their Creator with certain 
^^nahenable Pdghts ; that among these are Life, Liberty, and the Pursuit 
of Happiness.” This part of Ae Declaration, inspired by Locke, has 
served as a basis for all democratic movements in the world, beginning 
with the French Revolution. It affirms that the object of all govern- 
ment is to guarantee the rights of man ; that all government derives 
its powers from the consent of the governed ; that if a government 
fails to guarantee these rights, the duty of the people is to modify or 
abolish it. The rest of the document, of less permanent value, was a 
long list of grievances : tlie denial of representation, oppressive laws, 
acts of war. King George III was violently attacked, somewhat to 
the displeasure of John Adams : “ I never believed George to be a 
tyrant in disposition and nature,” But Jefferson loved tirades and fiery 
eloquence. — The document ended : “ We, therefore, the Representatives 
of the UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, in General Congress assem- 
bled, appealing to the Supreme Judge of the World for the Rectitude 
of our Intentions, do, in the Name, and by Authority of the good 
People of these Colonies, solemnly Publish and Declare, That these 
United Colonies are, and of Right ought to be. Free and Independent 
States.” 

English historians have said that the Declaration of Independence is 
not an original document, that it owes most of its ideas to Locke, and 
that America has derived from England the doctrine that freed her 
from England. This is only partially true. Jefferson was always the 
to say that he did not consider it, in any manner, his duty to invent 
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entirely new ideas or to egress sentiments that had never been expressed- 
before. On the contrary, what had been asked of him was to expr^"' 
in a simple and clear fashion those ideas which had been adopted by a 
great number of Americans. In this, he succeeded. The originality 
consisted not in the ideas but in the fact that these ideas for the first 
time became the charter of a nation and passed from the domain of 
theory into that of practice.' Moreover there was in the Declaration 
of Independence something more than a paraphrase of the treatises of 
Locke. The realists in .Congress would have contented themselves 
with the classic enumeration of the rights of man : life, liberty, and 
the ownership of property. For “ property ” Jefferson substituted the 
pursuit of happiness,” a term which had been used in the Virginia Bill 
of Rights, with which he was naturally femiliar, and it is this substitution 
that gives the document a note of ideahsm and makes its appeal an 
eternally human one.” It was these words that gave the maccw 
were stiU deprived at that time of political rights, the hope that the 
Revolution was made for them as much as for the middle 



CHAPTER XV 


Military Operations 

It was the camions’ turn to speak. For the war in America the British 
government had a , not unreasonable plan. England had control of the 
sea and so could take possession of the harbours and waterways. Of 
these latter the most important was the valley of the Hudson, the key 
to the campaign. If the English got control of that they could cut 
the colonies in two, thus rendering the administration of the new nation 
difficult and resistance impossible. Hence this plan : General Howe 
was to go by . sea from Halifax to New York, take possession of this 
port, and proceed up the Hudson Biver ; an army coming from Canada 
by way of Lake Champlain was to reach the river at Albany. By the 
juncture of these two forces the colonies would be divided. Meanwhile 
a third army, commanded by Sir Henry Clinton, was to land at Charleston 
, and rally the southern loyalists. The fate of Clinton’s army was quickly 
decided ; for it was not even able to get ashore at Charleston, where 
it was welcomed by gunfire. “ We never received such a drubbing 
in our fives,” said one of the Engfish sailors. This fleet, badly damaged, 
beat a hasty retreat, md at New York joined Howe’s which had come 
from Halifax, ’ ’ 

Washington, who understood the importance of the Hudson Valley 
just as well as the English, had moved his army from Boston to New 
York by land and established his headquarters in that city in April, 
1776. Forts Washington and Lee had been built to defend the entrance 
to the valley at the point where the George Washington bridge now 
stands. Washington’s army numbered less than twenty thousand men ; 
Sir William Howe’s army was about thirty thousand stror^, and the fleet 
gave him the advantage of mobility. The commander of this fleet 
was Lord Howe, a crusty but kindly man, taciturn and timorous, whom 
his men. had nicknamed Black Dick, The two Howe brothers were 
Whigs and had never approved the colonial policy of George HI ; they 
kept hoping against hope that the affair could be settled without too 
much bloodshed. . This state of mind mfluenced their acticms from 
the start. Whda they arrived in New York they disembarked frhet r 
troops on Staten Island ; Washingtoffs army held the southern point of 
Manhattan. Lord Howe was the bearer of a message from Ge^ge EH, 
a message which the king thought conciliatory and which the Americans 
* thought crffensiye, for it offered Washington and his friends an amnesty 

m 
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from which Jolm Adams was excluded. The letter was addressed to 
George Washington, Esq., for the king did not recognise the title of 
General, Commander-in-Chief of the American forces. Lord Howe, 

hoping for peace, wrote : “ George Washington, Esq, etc. ” and 

told the officer who delivered the letter to say that “ etc. ” could 

signify anything, including Commander-in-Chief Washington smilingly 

replied that “etc. ” could indeed signify anything, including an 

insult. He transmitted the letter to Congress, which judged it unaccept- 
able, and conciliation ended there. 

Howe was in an advantageous position, for he had the means c 
landing his army wherever he wished in Washington’s rear. Whs 
could the latter do ? Nothing. He had neither enough troops t 
guard all the coast nor troops mobile enough to be rapidly transporte 
to a threatened position, it was madness to try to defend New Yorl 
but such were the orders of Congress. Because the heights of Brookly 
commanded die city, Washington had detached some of his men ani 
posted them on Long Island. This was a dangerous position for th 
Americans ; they were dependent upon water transport for their com 
munications and the enemy had control of the sea. On August 27t] 
Howe dispatched half his army, under cover of night, across Loni 
Island to take Brooklyn from the rear. He attacked at daybreak witi 
complete success and the Americans lost two thousand men. The' 
retreated, fighting as they went, but Washington s position on Manhattai 
was hardly better. How could he prevent the Enghsh from landinj 
on the northern end of the island ? Terrified New Yorkers meanwhil 
were imploring him not to abandon- them. Luckily for him the Howes 
who were more and more eager to make peace, sent one of their prisoner 
General Sullivan, to “ sound out ” Congress, and this allowed the arm" 
in New York a time of respite. 

Congress also, would have liked peace, but it distrusted the Englisl 
and demanded first of all that the independence of the United State 
should be recognised. Howe did not have the authority to deal wid 
this question and the parleys halted there. There was nothing lef 
but to fight. The Enghsh fleet landed troops on the east shore of Man- 
hattan at the place where 34th Street is to-day: On that day How< 
could have cut off the retreat of a part of the American army, but h< 
stopped for luncheon at the house of Mrs. Murray on Murray Hill, anc 
during this time four thousand Americans under Israel Putnam wen 
able to escape. Then W^ ashington placed the larger part of his a rmy or 
the right bank of the Hudson, aiid by a series of skilful manoeuvre: 
eluded the attacks of Howe, who attempted each time to turn dw 
American position by landing and found each time that the American: 
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^ad witHdrawn farther to the north. Finally Howe abandoned his 
plan, returned to Manhattan, and attacked Fort Washington. There he 
seized about three thousand men as well as cannon and ammunition. 
Fort Lee was abandoned in time, and what remained of the American 
army beat a retreat across New Jersey. 

• What remained of the American army ? It was not much. Many 
of the men had come to the end of their period of enlistment and, dis- 
couraged by the propaganda of the New Jersey loyalists who told them 
the war was lost, chose to return to their homes. It was then that 
Thomas Paine wrote the fine and glowing phrases that were to become 
famous : These are the times that try men’s souls. The summer 

soldier and the sunshine patriot wiH, hi this crisis, shrink from the service 
of his country : but he that stands it now, deserves the love and thanks 
of man and woman.” Lee, whom Washington had left with seven 
thousand men on the Hudson farther to the north and whom he now 
ordered to join him, carefully refrained from moving and viewed without 
displeasure the difficulties that encompassed Washington, whom he 
considered feeble and incompetent. Soon Washington had no more 
than four thousand men with him. He crossed the Delaware and took 
refuge in Pennsylvania, close pressed by Howe and his army. If 
Washington had not taken all the boats across to the west shore, Howe 
would have been able to take Philadelphia within a few days. Congress 
had already left the city and fled to Baltimore. But it was only a post- 
ponement. Howe believed that whenever he wished he could take 
possession of the capital and that then the war would be over. But 
there was no hurry, and since Christmas was approaching he left for 
New York where he wished to spend the holidays, leaving his head- 
quarters at Trenton under the protection of the German mercenaries. 
Washington, informed by his spies of Howe’s movements, conceived 
the idea of an audacious stroke. He knew that Christmas was an 
important celebration for the Germans and that certainly on that day 
the river bank and the, city would be poorly guarded. Moreover it 
was snowing ; the Delaware was filled with drifting ice. No one 
would suspect an attack. On Christmas day Washington crossed the 
Delaware and seized Trenton. Then, when Lord Cornwallis was 
sent to drive him out, instead of fleeing and recrossing the Delaware, 
Washington allowed the enemy to advance and then boldly took up 
his position athwart the English lines of communication at Princeton. 
Cornwallis, in a panic, fearing to be cut off, beat a precipitate retreat. 
The skilful tactics of Washington had earned him his first victory. The 
colonel of militia not a bad general. 

r But all these campaigns were not the campaign. The plan in London 
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gained unalterable. Sir John Burgoyne was to come down from 
Qnada with an army ; Sir William Howe was to proceed up the 
Hudson with another army ; and Colonel St. Leger, with a smaller 
force, was to come down the Mohawk. They were to meet at Albany 
and the war would be over. Lord George Germain, Secretary for 
the Colonies, in his office at Whitehall, approved the plan. But he 
did not take into account the fact that it is impossible, from a distance 
dF five thousand miles, to foresee what difficulties there may be in an 
Dperation which involves penetrating virgin forests and crossing imex- 
plored and hostile country. Finally, the failure of the campaign was 
issured when Burgoyne’s army left Canada for Albany to meet an 
urmy which was not on its way to Albany. 

For Howe, as the result of a misunderstanding due to delayed dis- 
patches and inefficiency in London, had decided to take Philadelphia. 
:t was a natural strategic mistake for a European to make, for whom 
die capital of a nation is its heart. But America was a body with thirteen 
learts. During the spring of 1776 Howe had hesitated. He was ill- 
nformed about the condition of Washington’s forces. To venture 
^to New Jersey might mean to risk the re-enactment of the Cornwallis 
aasco at Princeton. He tried in vain to draw W^ashington on to open 
ground, failed to do so, and thus squandered a large part of the year 
C777. Finally in July he mysteriously embarked his army, leaving 
plinton in New York. Where was he bound ? Washington greatly 
eared that he was going to reoccupy Boston, which was very poorly 
lefended at that time. At last, after five weeks of waiting, he learned 
hat Howe had landed on the shores of Chesapeake Bay, And so it 
vas Philadelphia that the English general was once more threatening, 
^nd he was going there by sea. Washington was delighted at this 
lews. He had already sent General Gates with a small army against 
Burgoyne. As soon as it became clear that Howe was at a distance 
his task became easy ‘‘ Now let all New England turn out and entirely 
rush Genl. Burgoyne ! ” wrote Washington. While this operation 
vas going on Howe would take Philadelphia, but he would lose the 
ampaign. 

Sir John Burgoyne was something of a soldier, something of a poli- 
idan, something of a dramatist, something of a courtier, and a perfect 
nan of the world. He had pulled many strings to secure this com- 
nand in place of General Carleton, and since he was the son-in-law of 
^rd Derby and well thought of at court, he had succeeded. On the 
uccess of his expedition he never entertained a doubt. How could 
ivilians beat a professional soldier ? After aU, the journey by sea 
^as not dangerous and the passage through the forest which was to 
i 
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follow was very short. The army seemed adequate, seven thousand uieC 
plus six hundred or seven hundred Indian au^dliaries. Burgoyne, Wo 
was a gendeman, distrusted his savage allies. Before setting out he 
gathered them together and harangued them for three hours. He told 
them he was counting on their good behaviour. No murders, no 
scalps, no pillage. Burke later on in the House of Commons made 
great fun of this speech : “ My gende lions, my human bears, my 
tender-hearted hyenas, go forth I But I exhort you, as you are Christians 
and members of civiHsed society, to take care not to hurt any man, 
woman or child. . . The Indians were surprised, disappointed, and 
offended and, as soon as things began to go badly, they disappeared 
with the arms, blankets, and provisions that they had been given. The 
English had been so sure that it was'goin^ to be nothing more than a 
simple mihtary promenade that several officers had brought their wives 
and Burgoyne- his mistress, who was also the wife of one of his officers. 

At the start everything went well. Burgoyne took possession of 
Ticonderoga, which commanded the route through Lake Champlain. 
He captured prisoners and seized twenty-eight cannon. This news 
excited the enthusiasm of the king : “ I have beaten them,” he cried^ 
“ I have beaten the Americans ! ” But the English Colonel St. Leger, 
who was coming from Oswego to join Burgoyne, was stopped by the 
Americans and retraced his steps. The moment the English army entered 
the forest, its huge convoys became difficult to defend against pillaging 
Indians, whether enemies or friends. In this wild coimtry bare of fields 
and houses it was impossible to find food for the men. Lines of com- 
munication became so long and difficult that a pound of salted meat, 
delivered in this forest, cost the British government thirty pounds 
sterling. The extremely sparse population turned out to be hostile. 
At the end of a month Burgoyne’s troops were hungry and discouraged. 
The comrse of wisdom would have been to strike obhquely towards 
New England where at least he would have found a civilised country. 
But the orders of the War Office were explicit. He must proceed to 
Albany and there meet Howe. While the unhappy Burgoyne, through 
adherence to discipline, was hurrying to destruction, Howe was at sea 
with his army sailing towards Chesapeake Bay. 

Soon Burgoyne’s situation became desperate. An American army 
under General Lincoln cut off his retreat towards Canada ; another 
American army, commanded by General Gates, barred the road to New 
York. When he attempted to attack. Gates, and especially Benedict . 
Arnold, stopped him , dead. He shut himself up at Saratoga and awaited 
his fate. What could he do ? He had no provisions ; he wasn’t 
receiving any. His Indians had long since left him ; his German mer*^ 
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..cenaries accepted defeat unregretfuUy. On October 17th Burgoyne 
capitulated Five thousand men laid down their arms. Gates had 
promsed them the honours of war and permission to embark at Boston 
for England. Congress disavowed him. Burgoyne’s army wandered 
^for a long time along the roads and finaUy through the fields of Massa- 
chusetts.^ When, later on, peace had been signed and a move was made 
to repatriate the army, it was discovered that it no longer existed. Manv 
of the soldiers had become colonists. The virgin continent possessed 
such powers of assmiilation that it transformed into citizens those who 
nad come as enemies. 



CHAPTER XVI 


France Enters the War 

T HERE was one European power which was attentively observing the. 
revolt of the English colonies and on which Burgoyne’s capitulation was 
to have a great effect ; this was France. She had been painfully 
humiliated by the Treaty of Paris. Great Britain has made the mistake 
of inserting in it a clause that a proud people could not forgive — the 
obligation upon France to dismantle the Forts of Dunkirk and the right 
of England to install a commissioner in that city. French statesmen were 
hoping, not for military revenge, but for a weakening of England. 
This feeling was stronger, moreover, among the ministers and soldiers 
than at court and among the people: All cultured Frenchmen were at 
that time Anglomaniacs. Voltaire and Montesquieu had made English 
ideas fashionable. Intellectuals went to London to win their diplomas as 
thinkers. Le Tourneur’s Shakespeare was the rage. To all appearances 
the two countries were reconciled ; actually each government was pur- 
suing the other with a meticulous and Machiavellian hatred. England was 
secretly encouraging the Corsicans to revolt ; Choiseul, the French prime 
minister, was delighted at hearing of a riot in London. “ Never,” he 
said, ‘‘ will the EngHsh cut as many of their own throats as I could wish.” 
Since 1768 he had been observing the beginnings, of an American revolu- 
tion, and had rubbed his hands over it. His agents in America sent him 
reports on its progress. Meanwhile he was quietly rebuilding the French 
fleet. At the end of the Seven Years’ War this had numbered only 
forty-seven ships of the line and ten frigates in deplorable condition ; 
by 1771 France already had sixty-four sliips of the line and forty-five 
frigates in good order. The mastery of the seas was quietly changing 
hands, 

Louis XVI succeeded Louis XV and Vergennes succeeded Choiseul, 
Vergennes was not a genius, but he possessed experience, common sense, 
prudence, and patriotism. That is enough to make a statesman. He did 
not. want war, but he believed that anything which weakened England 
strengthened France, and that the rebellious colonies ought to be dis- 
creetly encouraged. This pdttcy alarmed his colleague Turgot, minister 
of finance, who thought that a war would ruin the country. The young 
king did not support Vergennes in tliis matter. Louis XVI was what 
George III wished to be — an absolute monarch. Why should he support^ 
rebels ? Moreover, the foreign policy of France was tied up, through the 
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I Family Compact, with diat of Spain ; and the latter, because she lived 
^on her American colonies, could not approve colonial revolution. “ If 
you are determined at all costs to free some country from the English 
yoke,” said the Spaniards, “ why don t you free the Irish Catholics ? ” 
King Charles III of Spain thought that it did not comport with the dignity 
€>f two monarchs openly to support a people against their sovereign. 
Nevertheless, it was to his advantage to encourage the insurrection and 
supply arms for it, but in secret, “ We must hope,” the Spanish Minister 
wrote, “ that the Americans and the English wiU exhaust each other.” 

It is a hope that numerous peoples have entertained at all epochs in history 
whenever two other nations were at war. 

To aid the colonies without going as far as war, this was Vergennes’s 
programme. But how was it to be carried out ? Every action of the 
French government was spied upon by Lord Stormont, the EngHsh 
ambassador. It was necessary to find some individual, who might at 
need be disavowed, and charge him with the task of secretly furnishing 
supplies. ' There was a man who seemed especially made to pky this 
r 61 e, a man rich in ingenuity, poor in capital, daring in action, and a 
^steadfast fidend of liberty. This was Caron de Beaumarchais, a writer 
of genius and an adventurer by profession. In London Beaumarchais 
had met an American, Arthur Lee, who had talked to him about 
the needs of his fellow countrymen and the ease with which fcbis great 
nation could pay, in tobacco and other commodities, for what it bought. 
Arthur Lee was an accomplished and dangerous Uar ; but Beaumarchais, 
who did not know this, immediately saw the possibility of a glorious 
and profitable transaction. On his return he made his report to Ver- 
gennes, and it was decided that Beaumarchais should found a fictitious 
business house : ROIDRJGUE HOR.TALEZ ET CIE. ; and that the 
French government and the Spamsh government should each contribute 
one million pounds to the imaginary Hortalez, who was to make use of 
tbis capital to buy uniforms, cannon, and powder for the Americans, 
It is easy to imagine the joy that the author of the Barber Sepille would 

derive from the task of creating out of whole doth and lodging in a fine 
hotel in the Faubourg du Temple a Spanish merchant as powerful as 
he was fictitious. Life became a. comedy madder than any on the stage. 
Actually, Beaufnarchais, the secret agent, was more active than secret. 
Lord Stormont, who had got wind of the affair, went to Vergennes and 
inquired whether France was supporting the enemies of Er^knd. Ver- 
gennes replied with imperturbable gravity that there could be no question 
of that. 

Meanwhile the United States Congress and its Committee of Foreign 
^Ctirr^pcaidaice {which was functioning is the State Departmmt), 
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learning of the favourable sentiment in France, began to tbinlr about 
maiing use of it. But certain delegates were hesitant. They stiH 
belonged to the English tradition. To seek an alliance with an enemy 
of England was high treason. And then the French— Papists and fiiends 
of the Indians 1 But necessity made a quick end of their scruples. 
Clothing, arms, and money were lacking. It was decided to send Silas 
Peane, a member of Congress from Connecticut. Why Silas Deane, 
who was not a diplomat and did not know a word of French ? Because 
he was rich and lived in luxury that amazed the colonists and led them 
to believe that a court would not amaze him. Vergennes received the 
American envoy, told him that, since France was at peace with England, 
he "could not officially act, but that he would close his eyes to everything 
that was done unofficially. He urged Silas Deane to negotiate with 
Rodrigue Hortalez, that is to say, with Beaumarchais, to whom the 
French arsenals would deliver exc^ent caimon, first effacing, to be sure, 
from a sense of decency and prudence, the king's arms. The mythical 
Hortalez. evinced incomparable energy, delivered materials of war 
sufficient to equip about twenty-five thousand men, but was never paid. 
In vain the unhappy Beaumarchais, who had risked in this enterprise not 
only the government’s two million pounds but his own small personal 
fortune and that of his friends, demanded the promised tobacco. 
Nothing, or next to nothing, came. Arthur Lee, who had become a 
personal enemy of B^umarchais, told the American Congr^s that there 
was nothing to pay, that the material furnished was a gracious gift from 
the French government, and that the pretended claims of Beaumarchais 
were only a comedy designed to fool England. Coi^ress believed 
Arthur Lee. The more Beaumarchais cried out and lamented, the more 
America replied with a knowing smile : “ Oh yes indeed, we realise 
that you have to say these things and that we’re not supposed to pay any 
attention I ...” A scene worthy of The Marriage of Figaro, The 
misunderstanding was not cleared up during Beaumarchais’s life, and 
he ffied in poverty in 1799. Thirty-six years later his heirs obtined, 
with great difficulty, a small part of the sum which, all jurists agreed, 
was their due. 

- Aft^ the Declaration of Independence, Congress appointed Franklin, 
Jeff^on, and Deane as its official representatives in France. Jefferson 
declined and was replaced by Arthur Lee. Franklin, who was very well 
known in France, was an excellent choice and he accepted. He said he- 
was <M and not good for anything but, as the merchants say of iheir 
re mnan ts, they could have him for whatever they chose to give. He was 
instructed to secure a commercial treaty, a loan, and an alliance— a delicate 
piece of n^otiatiom “ In short,” Franklin said, “ what is required oT 
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jne is to say to France : ‘ help us and we will feel no obligation towards 
you/ ” But his mission was aided by his prestige. Everything con- 
tributed to it : his fame as a scientist, his reputation as a sage, the sim- 
plicity of his appearance, his wit in conversation. The philosophy of 
Poof Richard was that of the French middle class. EQs experiments 
^th lightning were well known. We have seen him disarming tyrants 
and gods,” was written under his portrait by Carmontelle, and Turgot 
resorted to I^tin in order to praise him: “Eripuit caelo fulmen 
sceptnmique tyrannis.” The Academy of Sciences made him one of 
their members ; he regularly attended its meetings. He met Voltaire and 
the two famous ancients embraced before an enraptured public. In vnn 
the English ambassador sought to create the illusion that Franklin was un- 
popular in his own coimtry and was more of a refugee than an ambassador. 
At court and in the city there was talk only of “ the great Franklin.” 

The Franklin legend answered the sentimental and intellectual needs 
of the French people. It was the time of die Nouvelle HMotse and the 
dairy at the Trianon, the time when a simple and rustic life was the 
style. As a matter of fact there was nothing rustic about Franklin, and 
■^e was more subtle than simple. But he knew how to play to perfection 
die role expected of him. Once he saw the success of ids fiir cap and 
spectacles, he wore them everywhere. Having inadvertently received a 
delegation without his wig, and having observed the prodigious effect 
of diis negligence, he turned the accident into a rule, and gave up the wig. 
The Parisians thought he was a Quaker ; he was careful not to deny if* 
Andent republicans were the style ; the Americans seemed like contem- 
poraries of Cato and Fabius. In theory the king of France was an absolute 
monarch ; in practice, he. depended on a public opinion ; it was the 
opinion of (hose small groups in Paris and Versailles who, though they 
had no rights, no vote, no arms, imposed their ideas upon the ministers. 
Now these groups were the ones that idolised Franklin. The young 
nobles admired him , just as they exalted Voltaire and Rousseau. 
France of this time, seething as it was with ideas, people talked of** inde- 
pendence in the camps, democracy in the chateaux, philosophy in the 
ballrooms and virtue in the boudoirs/^ America became the promise 
of that liberty which they hoped for and awaited. ** New England has 
more sages than Greece.” Congress was the Roman Senate. Ev^y 
young tnati wanted to fight for the insurgents. Grimm talks of the 
enthusiasm that impelled youngsters to leave fother, mother, and brothers 
and go to the aid of an E^uimo or a Hottentot if it were in the name of 
liberty. This intellectual atmosphere in France, as much, as reasons of 
state/ determined the actions of V^gennes. 

Volimteers came in throngs. Many things drew them towards 
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America : the nobleness of the cause, their rancour against England, ^ 
desire for adventure, the virgin forests, the beautiful Indian girls, the 
hope of rapid advancement. Silas Deane, a vain and thoughtless man, 
began by accepting all those who presented themselves. By 1776 he 
was deluged. “ The rage for enlisting in the service of America continues 
to increase and consequently I am submerged with ojffers, many of whicH 
come from persons of high rank.” The commissioners were no longer 
able to answer aU the letters. When Franklin arrived, he had great 
trouble in discouraging so many zealous friends, each of whom thought 
he was a Caesar. “ You have no idea the pains people take, without 
personal interest, to recommend candidates.” Many officers, who had 
been accepted by Silas Deane and to whom he had, without authority, 
promised commissions, were ill received by Congress when they arrived 
in America. They were disappointing and disappointed.' The Ameri- 
cans were justly irritated to find themselves commanded by Europeans 
who did not even speak their language. The volunteers, who expected 
to be greeted with grateful enthusiasm, were filled with consternation 
at the coolness, of their reception. But the best of them, as always happens 
triumphed over troublesome prejudices. 

Such was the case of the young Marquis de Lafayette. This nineteen- 
year-old officer belonged to two of the great families of France, one by 
birth, the other by alliance, for at the age of sixteen he had married 
Marie-Fran9oise de Noailles, daughter of the Duke d’Ayen and grand- 
daughter of the Duke of Noailles. He had very quickly felt oppressed 
by his wife’s family, which was all powerful at the court of Versailles. 
His fither-in-law had made him an officer of the Noailles R.egiment. 
At court he did not appear to good advantage, for he had more inteUigence 
than wit. The queen had not been able to refrain from laughing at his 
awkwardness in the hunting field. He wanted to escape from sur- 
roundings for which he did not feel fitted. Later on, Jefferson was to 
say of him that he had a voracious appetite for popularity ; this was 
because he had missed success at the outset. But he was impelled by 
other md more noble sentiments. It was at Metz that he had &st heard 
the Duke of Gloucester, who was the brother and enemy of the English 
king, talk about the American Revolution. The Duke said that right 
was on the side of the colonies ; at Metz he made two converts, the 
Count de Broglie and the young Lafeyette. Broglie conceived at that 
time the idea of making America the scene of France’s revenge against 
England, but he was too important a personage to go in any capacity 
^ve that of commander-in-chief. Lafayette with two of his fidends, 
the Viscount de Noailles and die Count de Segur, went to Silas Desm^ 
and asked to be accepted for service. - 
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Silas Deane had not yet enlisted recruits of such quality, and he was 
^so da zz led that he promised a commission as Myor General to a boy. 
But when the Duke d*Ayen learned of his son-in-law’s plans, he rais^ 
a great uproar. Moreover the French government, if it wanted to 
maintain its fiction of neutrality, could not allow members of three such 
noble families to enter the service of the rebels. Noailles and S^ur 
bowed. Lafayette secretly bought a ship, La Victoire^ fled to Bordeaux, 
then to Spain with other officers, and ordered the captain to set sail for 
North America. For his young wife, who was pregnant at the time, 
he left a letter : “I hope that for love of me you will become a good 
American.” In Jime, 1777, after fifty-four days at sea, he land^ at 
Georgetown in South Carolina. From there he proceeded to Phila-^ 
delphia where, after having been forced to wait with his friends in the 
street in firont of Independence Hall, he was coldly received by a member 
of Congress who treated him as an adventurer. “ We have asked nothing 
from you.” It was discouraging, and many of the French officers were 
filled with bitterness and decided to return to France. Lafayette, how- 
ever, wrote to Congress that after the sacrifices he had made for the cause, 
^he beUeved he had the right to request two favours ; that of serving 
without pay and at his own expense and that of serving as a volunteer 
and ordinary soldier. The tone was proud ; moreover. Congress had 
just received a letter ftom Franklin recommending kind treatment for 
these young men whose influence might in future be useful. Soon the 
Marquis de Lafayette was a m^or general in the United States army. 
He was not yet twenty years old. 

He joined Washington at the time when Howe was marching against 
Philadelphia,' and took part in the confused and indecisive battle of 
Brandywine, where he conducted himself well and was wounded. 
When, after the loss of the dty, Washington established his winter 
quarters at Valley Forge, not fer ftom Philadelphia, Lafeyette followed 
him. Washington had at once been attracted to the young man and had 
adopted him. They were bom to understand each other. Neithea: of 
the two men was brilliant, and their caution was a bond ; both had 
good manners ; both had a sense of honour. The foreigners who iunJ 
joined the American army before Lafayette had criticised everytiung and 
thereby displeased the officers. When Lafayette was shown men in rags 
and his opinion was asked, he replied : I am here to learn, not to teach.” 

This attitude was all the more appreciated inasmuch as the army was m 
a pitiful state. The winter at Valley Forge had been ftightfuL Msany 
of the soldiers had no shoes and the roads were stained with streaks c£ 
blood from their feet. Often bread was kckirg. The continental 
dollar had fallen so low that it took a wagonload of hills to pay for a 
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wagonload of food. Many of the soldiers deserted ; some of diose who - 
remained were without clothes. There was a regiment consisting 
but thirty men and a company composed of a single corporal. Add to 
this the quarrels of the politicians, the intrigues of the generals, the 
swindling of the contractors. Sometimes even Washington s patience 
was exhausted by the complaints of armchair strategists, who blamed him 
for not acting and demanded the immediate opening of a battle front. 
Ad am s himself) who had had him rus-de commander-in-chief, criticised 
him now and at the end of a dinner cried : My toast is : A short 
war and a violent one ! ” Waslrington repHed with great dignity that 
it was much easier to remonstrate from the fireside in a comfortable 
room than to seize some barren and frozen hillside or to sleep beneath 

the snow. The time came when even he was doubtful of victory 

for reasons of morale rather than mihtary considerations. He said that 
at a^time when unity was so essential, distrust and jealousy controlled 
men’s minds and partisan passions ruled the day. This, he added, gave 
rise to gloomy reflections and presaged nothing good. But he quickly 
regained his confidence : “ We should never despair. Our situation 
has ^fore been unpromising and has changed for the better ; so I trust 
it will again. If new difficidties arise, we must put forth new exertions 
and proportion our efforts to the exigencies of the times.” 

Naturally the great desire of Congress was to secure a treaty of 
alliance with France, French public opinion strongly favoured it, and 
there was criticism of Vergennes’s slowness. But the latter still hesitated. 
The affairs of the colonists were going badly. Franklin might say all 
he liked to the contrary and might retort, when someone said to him t-haf 
Howe had taken Philadelphia : “ No, Sir, Philadelphia has taken Howe,” 
it was still hard to keep up one’s confidence. “ When I hear such talk/’ 
Lord Stormont laughed, “ I make no reply. I leave that to General 
Howe and I am sure that, sooner or later, it will be as good a reply as 
has dver been made.” This was also the feeling of Spain^ which would' 
have lied to give the Americans “ just enough support to nourish their 
hopes, but no more. The news from America chilled Vergennes’s 
mthusiasm. Was it wise to expose oneself to the danger of a war with 
England in order to go to the aid of the vanquished ? ;- Who was this 
Benjarniu. Franklin ? In the event of victory, an alnbassador ; in the 
^vent of a defeat, a traitor. But suddenly, with Burgoyne’s capitulation, 
hope changed sides. The news was brought to France in November, 
I777» by a brigantine that made the crossing from Boston in thirty days. 
F^nkhn commumcated it to his friend and contractor Beaumarchais, 
'v^ho showed such e^emess in rushing to spreak it that his carriage upset 
and he, dMocated his arm. The Times of London itself was forced to"" 
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^ admit the authenticity of the news : * General Burgoyne has surrendered 
to Mr. Gates, said The Times.. For a rebel, even a victorious one, 
cannot be a general. This success of the insurgents decided Vergennes. 
No chance must be given England of making a peace of reconcilation 
witli the Americans. On December 17th, 1777, Franklin was informed 
that Louis XVI had decided to recognize the independence of the United 
States and to sign a treaty of commerce and friendship. In exchange for 
this alliance, France demanded no special return. She did not w^ant to 
take anything that the Americans might regret in the future ; she did not 
desire any territory. The only condition was that neither ally should 
make a separate peace. “Such was the bounty of the King,’' the 
American commissioners acknowledged, that nothing was proposed to 
them that they could not accept in a spirit of perfect understanding. 
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Rochambeau and Victory 

It would have been to England’s interest to pfosecutc the war vigorously 
and bring it to a quick conclusion. But the England of George III was 
not that of Pitt. It would have been easy for Sir William Howe to wipe 
out Washington at Valley Forge, where he had gone into winter quarters 
with eleven thousand himgry and half~naked men, one-fifth of whom 
deserted before the winter was over. Howe did not do it. Why ? 
Perhaps because as a Wliig liberal he had, scruples ; perhaps because of 
the bitter memory of Bunker Hill ; perhaps because he hoped that the 
revolutionary movement would fall to pieces of itself ; perhaps because 
Philadelphia, where he had a charming mistresss, had become this 
Hannibal’s Capua. And yet what easy prey his adversaries offered ! 
The authority of Congress was weak, its administration deplorable. 
Eloquence cannot create resources. An orator in a town meeting is not 
a financier. The continental dollar was so far depreciated that some^ 
Americans, Tories by interest and perhaps by conviction, preferred to 
sell their powder, butter, and meat to die Enghsh. Intrigues further 
weakened what remained of the armies. General Gates, intoxicated by 
his success against Burgoyne, schemed against Washington with the 
Irishman Conway, whom Congress had made a brigadier general and 
who, like all brigadier generals, thought that he was really meant to be 
a major general. Conway carried on a campaign for Gates in the lobbies 
of Congress. He said that Washington had won only one batde, and 
that on a snowy night against a few drunken Germans. Washington 
confronted those who wanted to replace him with his customary 
impassivity and dignity, and Gates was eliminated. Lafryette, who had 
at first been taken in by Conway, wrote to Washington : “ I have dis- 
covered that he is dangerously ambitious. He has done everything to 
destroy my confidence in you and my affection for you. ... If you 
were lost to America no one would be capable of holding the army 
together for six months. . . .” It was true. In this time of misery 
and doubt, Washington was the Revolution. Without him it would 
have collapsed. 

In England Howe was criticised for his inaction. “ Anyone but Howe 
would have defeated General Washington,” people said. ‘‘ Anyone 'but 
General Washington would have defeated General Howe.” At length, 
in the spring of 1778, Howe was recalled by London and Sir Henry" 
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Clinton succeeded him. The Tories of Philadelphia gave Howe a 
^ touchitig farewell celebration. There was a tourney of officers costumed 
as Turks, a triumphal arch sunnoimted by a statue of Fame, and classical 
and country dances. War in ruffles. Sir Henry Clinton was less sensible 
Sir William Howe to the delights of Philadelphia. He decided to 
take the army and the fleet back to New York This time the army made 
the journey by land across New Jersey. Washington, whose strategy 
seemed to be to have none, to foEow the English and to harry them, 
attacked Clinton s army at Monmouth without decisive result. Clinton 
gained New York with his ten thousand men, and Washington estab- 
his headquarters at West Point on the Hudson River. From there he 
could keep watch over Clinton and await the arrival of his new allies. 

The first French fleet was commanded by Count d*Estaing, a newly 
appointed admiral who had made his career in the army. He was a 
m a n “ of brilliant conceptions and feeble execution. His vision was large 
and his activity smalL” His orders were vague ; he was “ to take such 
action as would be advantageous to the Americans and would gloriJEy 
the King’s armies,” and to spend the winter in the West Indies. But 
^what action? In a manoeuvre planned in consultation with the 
American General SuUivan, he tried to take Newport. It was a failure 
for which, as . always happens among allies when they are unsucces^, 
the French blamed the Americans and the Americans the French. The 
loyalist fifth column circulated stories that the French were coming to 
establish the New Bastille, that the teaching of English would be for- 
bidden, that Samuel Adams had been forced to abjure Protestantism, that 
a ship full of consecrated wafers and chasubles had arrived in Boston, 
and other absurdities in which, as was fitting, the witless took deMght. 
Lafayette, ovegoyed at the arrival of his compatriots, exerted himself 
to straighten out misunderstandings, but his position was a delicate one. 
In the eyes of the French army he was a subaltern and a deserter ; in Ak 
eyes of the American army he was a general and a hero. “ You must 
find it absurd,” he said timidly to D’Estaing, “ to see that I have became 
a sort of generaL I admit that it makes me laugh myself.” 

Clinton had decided, after loi^ hesitation, to go and fight in the 
South. ' After the Burgoyne affair the North dismayed him ; hfe knew 
New gland was hostile. On the other hand, Tory refugees who had 
come firom the South to New York a^ured him that the CaroBnas and 


Georgia were only waiting for the arrival of the English to rise against 
Congress, But the refugees had mistaken their personal rescnstmnt 
for the resentment of their native sections. As a mat^ of &ct the 
P.nglkhj despite the brilEant victory of Cornwallis over Gates at Camden, 
fee never able to pacify the South where the patriots kept up a redoubt- 
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able guerrilla warfire. D*Estaing bad long since left for the West^ 
Indies, Victory and peace seemed farther away than ever. 

At the end of 1778, Lafayette had asked for and obtained a leave of 
absence to go to France. He wished to reawaken enthusiasm for the 
American cause, which defeats and Count d’Estaing’s unfavourable 
comments had inevitably dampened. Washington willingly let him go; 
believing that he was more useful as a propagandist than as a soldier. He 
was well received at Versailles. The queen herself was eager to see 
him and hear him speak of “ our good Americans.” His presence alone 
and. the emotion it excited were the best propaganda.^ To Maurepas 
and Vergennes he convindngly explained the situation in America. 
The French ministers at that time were thinking of an invasion of Eng- 
land, and all through the summer of 1779 a fleet was concentrated at 
Le Havre and Saint-Malo. This project miscarried, but everywhere else 
there were French squadrons at sea, and what Lafayette asked in the name 
of the Americans was both possible and easy. He requested that a body 
of four or five thousand soldiers be sent to the aid of the United States. 
Versailles raised two objections : The Americans did not seem to be in 
agreernent with one another, and French troops had not been well ^ 
received. Moreover Spain, to which France was bound by a Family 
Compact and which was engaged in a war against England, having a 
colonial empire itself was not much in sympathy with the colonists^ 
cause. Lafayette replied that so far as he was concerned, Washington 
was enough to inspire confidence and that if he, Lafayette, were to. com- 
mand the French, they woiild be well received. In the end he persuaded 
the minis ters and they decided to send six thousand men to be placed 
at the personal disposal of General Washington to use as he saw fit. 
But since Lafayette was too young and inexperienced, command of ”th6 
esq>edition was given to the Count de Rochambeau. Lafayette, however/ 
was to precede- the troops and announce to Washington the success of 
his mission (February, 1780). 

- Because the minister of the navy was Monsieur de Sartines, “ whose 
watch was always slow,” Rochambeau and his army were zt Brest long ' 
before the transports. The latter arrived by such slow degrees that 
Rochambeau finally decided to wait no longer and left with fifty-five 
hundred men but without his cavalry. He had two fine regiments and 
ofe:ers who bore the greatest names in France : Montmorency, Custine, 
Chartres, . Noailles, Lauzun. In July, 1780, the convoy arrived without 
losses within sight of Rhode Island ; at Newport the troops were well 
r^eiVed. The French officers of all ranks made themselves agreeable? 
by that, courtesy which characterises the French nation.”. As a matter 
of foct, the people of Newport were a litde afraid they would mak^^ 
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Aemsdves too agreeable. The Duke de Lauzim had the reputation of 
paying court to every woman he met. In Newport he was lodged in 
the home of a beautiful Puritan woman. He was sensitive enough to 
understand the difference between such a hostess and Madame du Barry, 
These handsome soldiers, well dressed, well armed, who paid in gold 
for what they bought and who created such an impression of strength 
and ease, aroused great hopes. But Rochambeau had not come from 
France to enable his officers to dance in Newport. As D'Estaing had 
formerly done, he asked himself : “ What is the most useful thing for 
me to do ? Lafayette, who was acting as liaison officer, advised the 
capture of New York. Rochambeau was not amdous to take advice 
from a boy. He was fond of Lafayette, but he talked. to him as a frther 
to a son rather than as one general to another : “ The warmth of your 
soul,” he said to him, has somewhat affected the soundness of your 
judgment.” Which was true, but hardly poHte. Finally Rochamfaeau 
had an opportunity to see Washington himself at Hartford. The French 
general staff were delighted by the American conimander-in-chief Ho 
seemed to them frank, dignified, a little sad, and very impressive in 
^manner : “ A true hero.” Lafayette served as interpreter. The two 
generals, Rochambeau and Washhigton, agreed to ask the king of France 
for reinforcements. To win the war they would need thirty , thousand 
nien and control of the sea. . 

Upon his return from Hartford, Washington met a painful surprise. 
The most important strategic position for the American army was 
West Point. There a passage between high banks made it possible to 
control ah shipping on the Hudson. Washington had entrusted the 
command of this position to Benedict Arnold, a civilian who had proved 
himself a military leader since the beg inn ing of the war and who had 
contributed more than anyone eke to the defeat of Burgoyne. Washing- 
ton was unaware that this excellent soldier had become a bad citizen. . 
He had been court-martiahed for rather trivial reasons, and although he 
had been acquitted, he had retained a feding of resentment. He thought 
he had been unfairly treated by Congress. Moreover, having married 
a Philadelphia woman with loyalist sympathies, he now secretly sided 
with the English. Using an E:^Iish secret agent, young Major Andre, 
as^intermediary, he negotiated with Clinton and proposed to turn over 
West Point. A heavy iron chain barred the river. It was agreed tbsZ 
on an appointed day, under pretext of making repairs, Arnold should 
r^lace one of die Imks of the chain with rope, which would allow the 
English fleet to break through. But M^or Andre, on his way .back 
from one of his interviews with Benedict Arnold, was caught by the 
^bnericans. He was carrying papers that proved Amoldk treason. 
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Andre was. hanged as a spy. ALtnold, warned in time, succeeded 
escaping,, and became Clinton’s adviser, “ You can win the war 
quickly/’ he told the English general, and actually in January, 1781, the 
Americans seemed lost. The English fleet under Rodney was blockading 
them. The American soldiers, not being paid, or clothed, or fed, were 
becoming discouraged. ‘‘ These people are at, the end of their resources,” 
wrote Rochambeau, and he urgently requested reinforcements and 
money. 

France’s response was . generous. It was brought by the ship La 
Concorde on May i6th, 1781. Six milHon pounds in gold was sent to 
Washington, thus enabling him at length to pay his army.' Moreover, 
Admiral Count de Grasse had left for the West Indies with a large fleet, 
and through all the summer he would be at Washington’s disposal. 
There was urgent need of preparing plans for this campaign at once. 
Washington .suggested an attack on New York, which remained, in his 
eyes, the. strategic centre, of the colonies. Rochambeau hesitated ; he 
would have preferred a campaign against Cornwallis, who was w inning 
Pyrrhic victories in the South against Greene and was being drawn 
farther and Erther firom his bases into a hostile country by an adversar)^ 
who was skilful,' mobile, and always out of reach, Cornwallis persis- 
tently begged Clinton to come to his aid. Clinton, however, believing 
that Washington was preparing to attack New York, ordered Cornwallis 
to retire to. a port in Virginia so as to be under the protection of die fleet, ‘ 
to secure this port with a small garrison, and to send reinforcements to 
New 'York, Benedict Arnold, who was now in command of a British 
army, urgendy counselled the two English generals to concentrate their 
efibrts, remarking that a teani pulling in different directions would not 
get far. Finally ComwaUis obeyed orders and assembled his army of 
about seven thousand men in the port of Yorktown at the mouth of the 
York river in Chesapeake Bay. The French army had set out from 
Newport towards New York, and Clinton was more than ever cort- 
vinced that New York was to be the point of attack. 

Unfortunately for him, the advice of Rochambeau was adopted. The 
French had been informed of the impending arrival of Admiral de Grasse 
in Chesapeake Bay, The fleet would be able to support the army there. 
The defences of Yorktown were much less formidable than those of 
New York. At length the decision was made. The French army and 
the American army, now united, crossed New Jersey on their way to 
Virginia. For the American veterans it was familiar territory ; for 
Washington a pi%rimage to the scenes of his only victories ; for the 
French an expedition through a countryside whose autumn foliage 
ddigfated them:. In Philadelphia they were given a triumphal receptioff 
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pA learned that twenty-eight ships of the line had just arrived in Chesa- 
peake Bay and had landed three thousand men who had joined Lai^yette. 
Cornwallis had expected Rodney’s fleet ; he saw Admiral de Grasse’s 
instead. Soon sixteen thousand men were besieging Yorhtown. An 
English fleet under Admiral Graves tried to break the blockade of the 
dty. The combined strength of the two French squadrons, the one 
horn Newport and the one under Admiral de Grasse, gave the French 
such naval superiority that Admiral Graves was defeated in Chesapeake 
Bay and had to beat a retreat towards New York. There remained only 
one hope for Cornwallis : the arrival of Clinton with an army to relieve 
him. But Clinton delayed. He finally embarked on October 19th. 
That was the day when Yorktown surrendered. Some historians have 
blamed Cornwallis for not having attempted a sortie. “ I thought,” he 
said, “ it would have been wanton and inhuman to sacrifice the lives of 
this small body of gallant soldiers.” The Ei^lish army filed past between 
two lines of victors, one French, the other American, in respectful silence. 
Washington and Rochambeau allowed no civilian to be present at this 
ceremony in order not to humiliate the brave soldiers. Cornwallis had 
H. asked to be put on the' sick list and did not appear. The general who 
took his place started to give his sword to Rochambeau ; the latter, With 
a courteous gesture, pointed to Washington. But the real victor of the 
day was Admiral de Grasse. The sequel to this story is a strange example 
of the instability of humm affairs. Cornwallis, the vanquished, was to 
remain a respected man in his own country and to become governor 
general of India, then viceroy of Ireland ; while Adrniral de Grasse was 
to lose his fleet soon after in the West Indies and die in poverty and 
disgrace. 
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The Making of the Peace 

The capture of Yorktown was not an event of such importance that 
it must inevitably have led to peace. A great country like England, 
which had as yet thrown only a small part of its resources into this war,' 
could easily have continued the struggle if it had been willing to accept 
the necessary sacrifices. But Enghsh public opinion was becoming 
hostile to this campaign. Great orators — Chatham, Burke, Fox — ^were 
making it unpopular; the Whigs called Washington's army “our 
army ” and discouraged enlistments ; Dr. Johnson and Edward Gibbon, 
whom the ministry employed to defend its policy, did not have the 
same prestige. The merchants wept for their lost cHents and hoped for 
a reconcihation. After all, what did it matter whether the colonies were 
independent so long as they were still markets ? “ Strike, but . buy,” 
the merchants of the dty said to America. American privateers had done, 
and continued to do, much damage to British commerce. In the single^ 
year of 1777 more than four hundred and fifty Enghsh ships had been 
captured. A single shipowner, Nathaniel Tracy, had gained more than 
three milHon dollars in prizes. John Paul Jones, the American sailor 
who had brought Franklin the news of Burgoyne’s surrender, covered 
himself with glory in many a battle. Congress, for its part, favoured 
peace provided it was an honourable one. In 1779 it had decided to 
send a plenipotentiary to Paris, and hesitated for some time between 
John Adams, Jay, and Franklin. The last had been much mahgned in 
Congress, as had been the case throughout his career, and John Adams 
inspired more confidence than did Jay in New England, which wanted 
its fishing rights adequately safeguarded during the peace negotiations. 
And so Jay was appointed minister to Madrid, and Adams was instructed . 
to prepare plans for the peace, but he was to act in accord with Franklin 
and Jay. In addition to the fishing rights and independence, the thorny 
points were : the western firontier of the United States, the navigation 
of the Mississippi, and indemnity to the loyalists. The last was particu- 
larly dehcate because England could not honourably abandon her loyal 
subjects who had lost everything for her, while in the eyes of the colonists 
these worthies were traitors, justly stripped of their possessions. 

The choice of John Adams was not altogether a happy one. Adams 
had valuable qualities of education and honesty, but his character was 
not that of a diplomat : “ He not only suspected of wickedness those ^ 
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who diflfered firom him, but he was sure they were wicked.” He dis- 
^“"trusted the charm of the French, their courtesy, their adroitness. For 
the first time in his life he did not feel at ease. He believed the French 
considered him a bigot and a fanatic. Not speaking a word of their 
language, he could not make them accept his superiority. He discovered 
not without surprise, Franklin’s popularity in Paris, but he had never 
liked his colleague. “ Franklin loves his ease, hates to offend, and seldom 
gives any opinion till obliged to do it. . . . It is his constant policy 
never to say yes or no decidedly but when he cannot avoid it,” Adams, 
jfor his part, preferred brutal firankness which seemed to him more 
republican. To acknowledge that the United States owed a great deal 
to the alliance with France was distressing to Adams’s pride. He said 
that the war had been already won, that the weather had served to destroy 
the English. “I think,” Franklin wrote, ‘‘ an expression of gratitude is 
not only our duty, but our interest, . . . Mr. Adams, on the other 
hand, seemed to think a little apparent stoutness, and a greater air of 
independence and boldness, will procure us more ample assistance.” 
If one list^ed to Adams, the colonies owed nothing to France and France 
^owed everything to the colonies. At the moment of Rochambeau’s 
departure, he feigned a great indifierence to the military aid of France 
and said that America could quite well win the war all by herselE 
Vergennes was angered, and wrote to La Luzerne, his minister in Phila- 
delphia, that Adams’s pedantry, arrogance, and vanity made him un- 
suitable for negotiations. Adams, on his part, had taken a dislike to 
France and the French. He said of the French : “ They are not a moral 
people.” He suspected Vergennes of aiding the loyalists in order to 
maintairt the seeds of division in America. Vergennes did all he posaibly 
could to deal only with Franklin, without whom a break would quickly 
have occurred between America and her ally. Adams left Paris and tried 
to negotiate a loan in Holland. On that occasion he failed, and it was 
necessary jfor Vergennes to forget his grievances and, thinking only of 
the common cause, to , borrow two million firom the Dutch bimsdf in 


order to give it to the Americans. 

When Congress learned ftom Franklin and La Luzerne of Adams’s 
unpopularity in Paris, it decided to have him joined by other com- 
missioners, Jay, Laurens, and Jefferson, “ to oppose him in those vagaries 
which his too ardent imagination and his stubbomess never foiled to 
produce.” Laurens was captured by the Eritish and Jefcrson stayed at 
home, but Adams was none the less irritated : ** Congress,” he said. 


surrenders their own sovereignty into the hands of a French minister. 
Blush, blush, ye guilty records ! Blush and perish I ” The instructions 
Congress to its commissioners were that they should make the firankest 
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and most confidential communications on all subjects to the ministers 
of “ our generous ally, the KJng of France ; that they should no€*^ 
undertake anything at all in the negotiations for the peace or the armistice 
without their approval ; and finally that they should be governed by 
their advice and opinions. The advice and opinions of the French 
government were simple. The government wanted peace. The war 
had been, and still was, cosdy to France, whose finances were already- 
compromised. France had no territorial ambition : she wanted neither 
to get back Canada nor to see it annexed by the United States. But she 
had made commitments to Spain, and the latter refused to make peac^ 
until Gibraltar was restored to her. Meanwhile the United States was 


giving very little thought to Spain, and none at all to Gibraltar. It 
wanted independence, an indemnity or in place of that Canada, a setde- 
ment of the western boundary question and of the fishing rights. As for 
England, since Yorktown she had, at heart, accepted defeat. Lord 
George Germain had gone to take the news of the surrender to Lord 
North at Downing Street. A friend asked him afterwards : “ How did 
he take it ? ” — ** How did he take it ? As he would have taken a ball . ^ 
in the breast. For he opened his arms, exclaiming wildly as he paced// 
up and down the apartment during a few minutes : ‘ O God 1 It is all 
over ! ’ ” ■ The king began by saying that he hoped no one would think 
that these events would alter his principles. The poor king never sus- 
pected that in saying that he had given an excellent definition of folly. 
But “ facts are stubborn things.” In February, 1782, a motion in favour 
of peace was defeated in Parliament by a single vote. Lord North’s 
ministry was replaced by Rockingham’s ministry, a Whig cabinet in; 
■Which Fox was foreign secretary. 

Lord Shelburne, minister of the colonies m the new Whig ministry 
was an old fiiend of Franklin and the most liberal of men. The astute 


and courteous Franklin sent a note of congratulations and a secret 
negotiation began between the two men. The English offered the 
colonies their independence on condition that the peace between France 
and England should honour the Treaty of Paris. “ This seems to me,” 
said Franklin, “ a proposition of selling to us a thing that is aheady our 
own, and making France pay the price they are pleased to ask for it.” 
England desired a peace of conciliation with the United States in order 
to keep as clients those whom she had lost as subjects. Franklin insinuated 
that the reconciliation would be more complete if England would give 
up Canada and Nova Scotia. On this subject Shelburne was very 
definite ! “ Why Canada ? Under the guise of reparations ? We do 

tot wish to hear any talk of reparations. ... To prevent future wars ? 
A more amicable method can be found. ... As the source of indemnity 
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for the Loyalists ? No independence without indemnity. . . At this 
point Jay, who had arrived from Madrid (May, 2783) and had taken part 
in the argument, replied ; “ No peace negotiations until there is official 
recognition of the principle of independence.” This recognition was 
not expressed until later on in the speech from the throne of December 
5th, 1783, and the phrase was painful for the king to pronounce : ‘ “ Did 
I lower my voice when I came to that part of my speech ? ” he asked 
anxiously- Lord Shelburne was now prime minister, and the negotiation 
had been made easier by the defeat of Spain at Gibraltar and that of 
Admiral de Grasse in the West Indies. England had become once more 
mistress of the seas. France’s promise not to make peace before restoring 
Gibraltar to Spain fell by force of circumstances. Vergennes tried to 
persuade the Enghsh to exchange Gibraltar for Florida, but failed. 

There remained only one means of satisfying Spain : to find a com-^ 
pensation for her in America. Spain had large interests there and she 
had watched, not without uneasiness, the birth of the United States so 
dose to Spanish Mexico. If the American colonies were freed from 
England and had at their disposal the immense territory situated between 
the Alleghenies and the Mississippi, what developments might not follow? 
Count Avenida wrote to the King of Spain : “ This federal republic 
b but a pigmy in the cradle- A day will come when it will be a great 
and even a formidable colossus on this continent. Freedom of conscience 
and the facilities for increase in population which are given by immense 
territories, as well as the advantages of the new government, will attract 
the fermers and artisans of all countries. In a very few years we shall 
observe to our regret the tyrannical existence of the colossus.” And so 
Vergennes sugg^ted a division of the Indian territories into English and 
Spanish 3ones of influence. This gready displeased Jay, who wanted a 
frontier for the United States on the Mississippi. Moreover the irascible 
Jay was irritated by the phrase “ plantations or colonies ” used by England 
in her negotiations with Vergennes. “ What do these words matter ? ” 
said Vergennes. Am I not dealing with an English King who tradi- 
tionally uses the tide of King of France ? ” Jay had no confidence in 
Vergennes, and in this he was wrong, for VergCTtnes was honesdy trying 
to reconcile his duty towards France with his commitments^ to two allies 
who were not in agreement.- Shelburne had always hoped to negotiate 
direedy with the Americans ; he found in Jay a collaborator with die 
same sentiments. Franklin felt certain scruples which were moreover 
justifiable, for the alK^ had undertaken not to negotiate separately. 
John Adams, who hated the Fraich more than the English, and Benjamin 
Franklin more than the French, swayed the balance, and Franklin had 
|o accept the principle of a secret andr sq>arate negotiation. 
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On the question of independence there was no longer any disagree^ 
ment. England gave up the territories between the Alleghenies and tKe 
Mississippi. And this river was to be the dividing line between the 
United States and the Spanish possessions. Navigation of the Alississippi 
was to be open to both Americans and English. England was to keep 
Canada. The frontier between the United States and Canada was 
somewhat vaguely drawn. The Americans were to retain fishing rights 
on the baatifcs of Newfoundland and the Gulf of St. Lawrence. All 
private debts on both sides were to remain due and were to be paid in 
undepreciated currency. There remained the question of the loyalists. 
England demanded that their civil rights and confiscated property be 
restored. The Americans protested. But there were historic precedents : 
Neither Cromwell nor Charles 11 had refused an amnesty to their political 
adversaries, and the effects of this clemency had always been happy. 
Vergennes, when he had been consulted earlier, had advised, to Adams’s 
great displeasure, that the Tories be well treated after the war. Frankhn, 
usually conciliatory, was not so on this point. He raised the question 
about those who had in good faith bought the property of the Tories ' 
and were now in possession of it. He pointed out that the poverty of ‘ 
Congress prevented it from paying its own soldiers, and that it would 
be scandalous to indemnify enemies when one was unable to repay one’s 
own friends. Finally he said that the measures against the Tories had 
been taken by the individual states and that Congress had no power in 
the matter. Shelburne was stubbornly insistent ; for him it was a 
question of honour. The English still occupied New York ; he offered 
to turn over the city to the Americans in return for an overall indemnity 
for the loyalists. But the commissioners refused to buy what the 
recognition of independence had already given them. Finally Shelburne, 
who was anxious to come to terms, had to give in ; the Americans 
simply promised “ to recommend to the States ” measures of reparation. 

It was an empty promise and the English knew it very well, but it saved 
their face. 

When the preliminary articles had been signed, it became necessary 
to inform Vergennes. This was not a pleasant task ; it was assigned to 
Franklin. Vergennes welcomed him and merely remarked, without 
acrimony, that this haste in signing showed a lack of courtesy towards 
the King of France. Franklin made what excuses he could. He called 
Vergennes’s attention to the fact that it was said in the preamble that 
these articles were provisional and would not become binding until 
peace was signed between France and England. Vergennes made no 
other accusation than that of incivility. The devil of it was that Frankly 
at the same time had to present, on behalf of Congress, whose resource^ 
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had run dry, a new request for a loan. This time Vergennes could not 
re&ain from scoring a point and calling attention to the contrast between 
the secret negotiation and this new appeal for funds. Franklin had a 
ready wit and extricated himself by a skilled and graceful letter ■ “ I 
have just Wd,” he wrote, “ that the English are congratulating them- 
selv« on havmg caused a diwsion between us.” It was not altogether 
■mthout reason that the English congratulated themselves ; but Franklin 
after havi^ expressed his regrets at being guilty of neglcctii^ the pro^ 
pneties, added that it seemed to him desirable to maintain silence about 
this little misunderstanding,” which was calculated to deHght an 
adversary. And so Vergennes forgot “ the little misundentanding ” 
and loaned another million pounds. Franco-American relations re- 
mained good. The French prime minister, with engaging 
lifted on the American commissioners being present at aU negotiations 
with Spam and England and would not sign the preliminaries of the 
p^ce until after they had done so. By the treaty France regained St 
Pierre and Miquelon and some concessions in India and Africa. Spain 
got the Floridas. All this was unimportant The United States ^ 
the only real beneficiary of the war. 

The treaty was signed in September, 1783. At this time an Ftig?«F 
army was still in occupation of New York. It waited before withr- 
drawing until the last loyalists, both in that dty and in Charleston, had 
b^^assembled for evacuation. These unfortunates were the chief 
victims of the war. England was losii^ only a few colonies ; the loyalists 
had lost everything. Finally, on November 25th, 1783, the last Fnglitli 
vessel left the port of New York. The English consoled themselves by 
predict^ the most gloomy future for the United States. The Americans 
they said, would bitterly regretiriving left the empire and would humbly 
a^ to be takoi back. Josiah Tucker, Dean of Gloucester, declared ihaf- 
the differences in interests, manners, and customs among the American 
states were so great that they could never be umred undsr one government 
of whatever sort. On the other hand, Burke wrote to Franklin : " I 
congratulate you as the fiiend of America ; I trust, not as the enemy 
of England ; I am sure, as a friend of mankind.” 
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Conclusion 

The American War of Independence transformed Europe as well as 
America. It lias been said that the most important event in nineteenth- 
century English history was the taking of tie Bastille ; one might say 
with equal justice that the most important event in the European history 
of this same century was the Congress at Philadelphia. Before the War 
of Independence George HI and his ministers were dreaming of the 
possibility of establishing an absolute monarchy in England, of under- 
mining Parliament through corruption and cancelling traditional British 
liberties. The defeat of this policy in America entailed the defeat of 
the Tories, in England ; it brought into power the Whigs, who had 
opposed the war ; it allowed Burke and Pitt to maintain the principles 
of 1688 ; it saved parhamentary government. In France, the American 
war, by completing the financial ruin of the monarchy, paved the way.i^ 
for its downfall. The example of the young repubhc, its Bill of RightS 
and its vocabulary, together with the reports of Rochambeau s youug 
officers, supplied the first men of the French Revolution with the firame- 
work of their doctrine. That this doctrine was destined in France to 
become something very different from what it had been in America 
was clearly to be seen in 1793 and later in the time of Bonaparte ; it is 
no less certain that during the closing years of the old regime Frenchmen 
had sought ideas and models in the United States. 

The thirteen colonies after the war had become thirteen states. Bi^ 
-these thirteen states remained thirteen countries, jealous, sometime 
hostile, loosely bound to one another by a Congress that had no authority* 
Many of them did not want any closer bond. But influences strongs 
than their wishes had been in operation in the course of the war years. 
To the men of the thirteen states the struggles against a common adversary 
had given common memories and common glories. The war had mixed 
together in the armies men of North and South, East and West, whq had 
learned to know, and often to admire, one another. It had brought 
about many marriages between Americans from different regions who 
otherwise would never have met. It had shown a Puritan from Boston, 
for example, that a Virgioian who was loyal to the Church of England 
was not necessarily a devil in human guise. Most important of all, 
through the necessities of action, it had raised to national leadership the 
best men in America, who were among the best men in the world-* 
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Because these men had been forced to improvise everything, because they 
had suddeaily found themselves bereft of the political, mihtary, and 
economic systems of England, they had been forced to learn cver^^iing 
and to understand everything. Necessity had proved a good school for 
leaders. The United States in 1783 was not yet a country, but it had 
produced men capable of founding one. 

Was dm cause which the gods had favoured the cause of justice as 
well ? is a qu^don to which for a long time it was difficult to 

give an mpartial historical answer in Engird or America. “The 
tendency, wrote the Englishman Pollard, “ was to regard the period 
as an American golden age, followed by no fall of man. Humanity, as 
nearly as possible, reached perfection in George W^ashington : the chosen 
people had emerged from Egyptian bondage with its Ten Command- 
ments ; and the rights of men were its Book of Revelation.” Actually 
modem American historians no longer profess this political Manicheism. 
They admit that the controversy between England and America was not 
the controversy between Good and Evil. Tegally, if one appealed to 
the principles of the Revolution of 1688, which proclaimed the sover- 
^ignty of Parliament but not umversal suffrage, the revolt of the colonies 
was not defensible ; on the other hand, it was if one appealed to the 
doctrine of the Middle Ages, that of taxes freely consented to by the 
states of the realm, or to natural law. Between loyalists and patriots 
there had been differences of opinion and of character, but not of moral 
valu«. It was victory which gave the rebels of 1776 their historical 
prestige as liberators. 

Now this victory might well have eluded them. In fact it would 
have eluded them without the support of France. Washington believed 
on several occasions that he could not win the war. In times of doubt 
he showed the most stoic courage ; but if the armies of Rochambeau 
and the fleet of Admiral de Grasse had not come to his aid, he would 
to-day cut a very different figure in history. The support of the Bour- 
bons emphasises the chararter of the war ; it was neither a political 
revolution like the French Revolution nor an economic one like the 
Russi^ Revolution. The members of Congress were defending 
liberties, but they were those liberties that they had always had. Only a 
few men like Jefferson caught sight on the distant horizon of a progr^sive 
and humamtanan policy. The others, Boston merchants or soudiem 
planters, or even radicals like Samuel Adams, simfdy hoped that American 
citizens after the war would find themselves as free as they had bc^ 
before George III. They did not dream of enlarging the sufiage or of 
freeing the slaves. Their revolt had been that of a group of influential 
■^izens, who because of distance, prosperity, and the immensity of their 
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lands, had acquired the habit of independence and were unwilling to^ 
admit the sovereignty of a distant state, or for that matter any sovereignty'^ 
whatsoever, “ Americans may be defined as that part of the English- 
speating world which has instinctively revolted against the doctrine of 
the sovereignty of the State and has, not quite successfully, striven to 
maintain that attitude from the time of the Pilgrim Fathers to the present 
day,” wrote Pollard. 

If the revolt of America had npt succeeded at the time of the War of 
Independence, it would inevitably have broken out anew later on and 
would have triumphed. The prosperity and rich resources of the country 
would have continued in coimdess ways to attract emigrants. The 
frontier would have bred a larger and larger number of vigorous citizens 
impatient of absentee authority. Sooner or later the war would have 
begun again and the increasing population of America would have assured 
her victory. The only alternative would have been some form of 
completely independent dominion status within the firamework of the 
empire. But then a day would have come when that empire^s centre 
of gravity would have shifted to the American continent. This solution 
would not have been so good as that provided by the victory of Washing^ifi^^ 
ton and Rochambeau. For on the day of Yorktown something great 
was bom. We have said at the beginning of this history that, on a 
continent set apart, freed from the survivals and servitudes of the Old 
World, humanity was to have th^ opportunity of trying a new experi- 
ment. ^That was true ; but the Pilgrims, willingly or not, had brought 
with them many of those servitudes. Their sentimental, ideological and 
political ties with old Europe had retarded them on the paths of enter- 
prise. The breaking of these bonds was to allow them to carry bn the 
experiment more freely and better to adapt their institutions to the 
novelty of the situation. W^ithout the W^ar of Independence America, 
as we know it to-day, would not have existed, and this would have 
been a great loss. The hope of the world was one day to be centred 
in this immense power, fireed from the feuds of Europe. Without a 
clean break this freedom would not have been possible. It is tme, as 
modem historians say, that the precise object of the quarrel in 1776 was 
not very important, and that if sages like Fra nklin and Burke had been 
heeded, the war and the separation could have been avoided, by a reform 
of the empire. But the finest human experiment would then have been 
distorted thror^h the weight of the past, and the triumph of the sages, 
fortunate in its time, would have been deplorable for ours. 

The war had setded several capital questions. Who was to govern 
America ? America herself or a mother land ? Victory replied ; 
America alone shall govern America. W^ere hereditary rights to pla^ 
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^ dieir customary part on the new continent ? Victory answered i There 
Will he no place on the new continent for an aristocracy of birth. Other 
problems remained to be solved. Was America to be governed by a 
plutoaacy, the middle classes, or the people as a whole ? The departure 
of the Tories had eliminated a certain number of large fortunes, but the 
southern planters and many Northern merchants, by associating them- 
selves with the Revolution, had saved both their fortunes and their 
prestige. Once England had been ehminated, different groups of 
Americans would come into opposition. The aristocratic and agrarian 
civilisation of the South, the aristocratic and mercantile civilisation of 
the North, and the democratic civilisation of the frontier would each in 
its turn seek to impose its ideals on the new community. Victory assured 
the United States of the right to give American solutions to its problems, 
but it did not provide those solutions. Who believed at that ti me in 
a close union of the thirteen states? Patrick Henry no doubt had said, 
I am not a Virginian; I am an American.” But he was the exception, 
not the rule. The citeen of Baltimore felt himself to be a of 
Maryland; the citizen ofBoston, a citizen of Massachusetts, They had 
unid against England ; they had si to unite /or Amcria 
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CHARTER XX 

The Critical Period 

Victory is a test which, Hke defeat, is a measure of the strength of 
nations. Mihtary leaders who have been respected by the political 
leaders during the war are objects of suspicion when peace is made.- 
Victorious generals have power. What would happen if they chose to 
use it for * their own ends ? The Continental Army refused to be 
demobilised until the question of pay was settled. To the officen, 
Congress had promised half-pay for life ; to the men years of back pay 
were due and money was lacking to discharge the debt. ‘‘ All this* 
comes of our being a repubHc,” the malcontents grumbled. “ Too many 
cooks spoil the broth ! ” Washington had to intervene personally to 
prevent a rebellion. In June, 1783, a crowd of mutinous soldiers in 
Philadelphia so alarmed Congress that the latter fled to Princeton where 
the college gave hospitality to the discomfited legislators. They had 
such a dread of a coup d'etat that the formation of a social organisation of 
veteran French and American officers, the Cincinnati, terrified them, 
especially when they learned that it was to be hereditary. John and 
Samuel Adams talked with horror of this “ new and insidious form of 
nobility.’’ The future was to show the vanity of their fears, but they 
were justified at the time by the weakness of the government. 
Washington took leave of his troops in New York on December 4 
1783. The oflScers of his general staff met in a tavern. He embraced 
many of them in the French fashion. Then in silence they accompanied 
him to his boat and firom the New York shore watched him recede 
towards New Jersey. Many wept. He proceeded on horseback to 
Annapolis w^ere Congress was in session, and there solemnly resigned 
his powers as commander-in-chief. Like all ceremonies in which 
Washington took part this one was full of dignity. To show the 
primacy of the dvil power and the sovereignty of the Union, the deputies 
remained covered. The general made a short speech. He rendered his 
detailed and accurate accounts, he commended the country to God and, 
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the axini^ to Congress. A few days later he was in Mount Vernon ; 
he modesdy thought to finish his days there. As for the army. Congress 
ordered that it be demobilised with the exception of twenty-five men to 
guard the arms and equipment at Fort Pitt and fifty-five at West Point. 
To pay the soldiers, certificates were printed, but their depreciation was 
rapid and more than one beneficiary sold them diit cheap. 

The Confederation had been laimched on the ocean of time. How 
could it stay afloat ? And once the danger was past, would not the 
American league fall apart as of old the Hellenic leagues had done as soon 
as the Persians withdrew from Greece ? The thirteen states seemed as 
different from one another as Athens from Sparta, Argos firom Thebes. 
The only bond between them was the Articles of Confederation. Now 
what did those Articles provide ? A Congress in which each state 
possessed one vote and in which the opposition of three states could 
prevent the passage of an indispensable measure. ‘ ‘ The idea of sanction,” 
Madison said, “ is es^ntial to the idea of law as the idea of coercion to 
that of government.” The federation, possessing no court of law, 
could not enforce the common decisions. Since the President or Con- 
gress had no real authority, the cotmtry was without a leader. Theoreti- 
cally Congress had the right to print currency, borrow money, organise 
a postal service, and regulate Indian afl&irs and disputes between the 
state ; in practice, it was powerless. Perhaps this impotence corresponded 
to the secret desires of the federated states. Burke had said that the 
Americans scented on every breeze the approach of tyranny. A ship- 
owner in Boston certainly had no desire to delegate large powers to an 
assembly where he might be beaten by a southern coalition ; a Virginia 
planter entertained the same feelings in regard to the Yankee merchants. 
A new regime must proveitself before acquiring the prestige oflegitimacy. 
The Ccmfederation had won the war ; it now had to survive the peace. 

The weakness of Congress mollified fears ; it also created dangers. 
This assembly had issued paper money, the continentai dollar. What 
value could this dollar have when the states, the sole owners of the real 
wealth, would not accept responsibility for it ? It’s not worth a 
continentai,” became a customary expression of ccmtempt in Am«ica. 
A barber foimd it cheaper to paper his shop with these dollars than tx> 
buy wallpaper. Although the war had o^y cost the Americans one 
hxmdred and four million dollars, measured in gold, a quite bearable 
debt for a rich country, confidence was lacking. Commerce and hi- 
dustry were in danger of ruin, not only because of the monetary anarchy, 
but because the economic firamework of the country had been for two 
centuries that of the British Empire and now Great Britain treated 
American merchants as foreigners. The i nfan t industries that had been 
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created in America during the war possessed neither capital nor reservi 
The states called united declared commercial wars on one another. Nc 

York raised trade barriers against New Jersey ; Connecticut boycott 

New York. Within the same state one class opposed another. The 
debtors were hoping for inflation ; the creditors feared it. In the North 
an alliance had been formed of the very powerful commercial and 
maritime interests with the most eminent members of the liberal pro- 
fessions (such as John Adams) and also with the officers of the Order of 
the Cincinnati. All these notables were aristocrats by instinct. They 
beBeved in a property qualification for suffiage ; they hoped to unite 
wealth and auffiority. On this point the patricians of the North were in 
perfect understanding with the planters of the South. In the other camp 
were the farmers, the pioneers, the radicals of the type of Patrick Henry 
or Samuel Adams, and also the agrarian philosophers who, like Jefferson, 
saw the salvation of a state in a prosperous rural life and in popular 
suffrage.. This populist and agrarian party dominated the legislatures 
of several states, and for this reason did not want a central government 
to become too powerful.- 

In 1786 “ the fiiends of order ” were alarmed, but also aided in their 
designs, by a sort of rural uprising in western Massachusetts. The debt- 
burdened countrymen, thinking themselves ill treated by the magistrates, 
began a litde civil war. A veteran of Bunker Hill, Daniel Shays, put 
himself at the head of the fanners, who were demanding that paper 
money be issued and protesting against the seizure and sale of their goods. 
Between one and two thousand plebeians followed this tribune. They 
made armed attacks on the courts of justice and a United States arsenal. 
General Knox wrote to Washington that they maintained that the lands 
of the United States, having been defended against confiscation by the 
English through the efforts of all, should henceforth be the common 
property of all. This dreadful situation, Knox added, frightened all 
men of principle and of property in New England. “ Our government,” 
he said, “ must be modified and strengthened.” The patricians, bo* 
coming fidghtened, raised a militia which put down the disturbance, but 
the latter had stirred up the whole country. Washington wrote that 
in every state there were combustibles which a spark would suffice to 
ignite. The sage of Mount Vernon had been distressed to see the victory 
of liberty marred by these disorders : ‘‘ Good God ! ” he said. ^ Who, 
besides a Tory, would have foreseen such things, and a Briton predicted 
diem?” Should we interpret these popular disorders, Washington 
asked himself in all honesty, as the effects of British propaganda or of 
genuine grievances ? “ The most important thing of all,” said the rich, 
“ is to protect our lives and our properties.” It was what the poor haft 
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said, too, when they revolted. Jefferson alone approved of Shays. He 
did not think that the farmers, angered by implacable creditors, were 
“ dangerous anarchists/’ “ God forbid,” he wrote, “ that we should 
have twenty years without rebellion.” For Thomas Jefferson, a 
studiously paradoxical politician, loved to say that the tree of Hberty 
needed to be watered &om time to time by the blood of patriots and 
tyrants. 

It was far from true that nothing went well during these so-called 
critical years, but the post-war Americans saw only their woes, and they 
suffered from them. They were irritated and harassed by grievances. 
For example, the treaty provided for the immediate evacuation by the 
English of all the territories that had been ceded. This was done on the 
coast, but not in the region of the Ohio posts. Why ? A thousand 
official reasons were given. The true one was that the i^glish merchants 
in Canada were reluctant to give up the fur trade. Meanwhile the 
American farmers in the West, who had to transport their products to 
the markets, ran into the English if they tried to go by way of the Great 
Lakes and the St. Lawrence ; the Spaniards, if diey tried to go by the 
Mississippi. They felt sdfled and dreamed of expelling all foreigners 
from their continent. 

On the whole the desires of the citizens of the new country seemed 
simple. To the east they wanted to be isolated from the European 
continent. To the west they wanted to be free to spread over the 
American continent. But how could they be isolated from Europe 
when they needed to export and import? How could they spread in 
America without an understanding with England and Spain ? And how 
could they come to an understanding with England without first dis- 
engaging themselves from the treaty of alliance with France ? To the 
post-war Anglophiles, like Jay and John Adams, this Franco-American 
treaty was a heavy burden. It might one day involve them in a struggle 
in which they were not at all concerned. John Adams had said that it 
should be their first principle to maintain a strict neutrality in all future 
European wars. If by misfortune it should become necessary to make an 
exception to this neutrahty, at least let it not be to the profit of France. 
In Adams, Francophobia was a matter of temperament ; as for Jay, the 
descendant of the Huguenots, he could not pardon the French for the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes and in Biblical fashion he visited 
the sins of the fathers upon the children even to the third and fourth 
generation. 

When John Adams went to London as minister of the United States 
and was officially received by , the king, he said with emotion that he 
hoped to restore “ the old good nature and old good humour ” between 
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the two countries of the same blood, the same language, and the same 
religion. The king made a bantering reference to his sentiments towards* 
France, his ally. “ I^must avow to your Majesty,"* Adams said, ** that 
I have no attachment to any but my own country.** George E 



replied : An honest man will have no other.** But if in France Jolm 
Adams had hated the French, in England he quickly came to hate the 
English. They had less respect for thim than he had for himself. Ati 
Ambassador from America ! Heavens ! What a strange combination 
of words !*’ said the English press. The British government looked^ 
down on Congress and thought it was in no position to make commit^ 
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ments in the name of the states. ** You should have thirteen ambassadors,” 

^ the Foreign OflSce said ironically to John Adams. The English, who had 
not forgiven the rebellion treated the Americans with a meticulous and 
ofiensive politeness. This was unwise, for there remained between the 
two countries so many ties that the heart of America might have been an 
easy and profitable sentimental conquest for England. But pride often 
triumphs over wisdom and even over self-interest. 

One of the most difficult problems for the Confederation had been the 
division of the immense territory that extended to the west between the 
Appalachian Mountains and the Mississippi. Seven states possessed by 
charter unlimited rights to westward, and wanted to exercise them. But 
the states that didn’t possess such territories, Maryland in particular, had 
protested. If a few privileged states, Maryland said, were permitted to 
absorb all the additional territory to the west, the equilibrium of the 
Confederation would be upset. What Maryland had proposed fiom the 
beginning was to hold the North-west Territory in common, and have it 
adminis tered by Congress until such time as it was sufficiently populated 
to form new states. Maryland had refused to sign the Articles of Con- 
federation until this solution was adopted. New York agreed in 1781, 
and, thanks to the influence of Jefferson, Virginia and the other states 
with special rights followed suit. A decision of capital importance. If 
the North-west Territory had not belonged to the country as a whole, 
the development of the continent would have been effected by a few 
states opening up virgin territories and these states, becoming dispro- 
portionately powerful, would have been a menace to the others. On 
the other hand, the possession in common of an immense territory united 
the thirteen states, imposed collective duties on them, and gave Coi^ress 
its first real auffiority. The national sovereigiity of the Confederation 
was henceforth actual. Maryland, at the time when she was holding 
out, was accused of egoism and stubbornness; As a matter of fact, this 
little state by its obstinacy laid the foundations of a great country. 

How should these lands be distributed to the pioneers ? In 1784 
Jefferson devised a plan, known as the Ordinance of 1784^ He divided 
the Western Territory into sixteen states which should become parts of 
foe Union as soon as the density of their population justified it. All of 
them should be republican in government, and agree to remain part of 
the United States forever. The first draft excluded slavery after 1800, 
but this proposal was deleted. Jefferson gave his states strange names : 
Sylvania, Michigani^ Metropotamia, Ilhonoia, etc. This was the time 
when American cities were being called Ithaca, Syracuse, Corinth, and 
Sparta. The ordinance was passed but never went into effect. In 1785 
it was decided to sell the lands to the public, Tbe whole North-west 
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Territory was divided into blocks six miles square called townships, and 
eadb township into thirty-six sections. In each township one section— 
Section i<5 — ^was to become the property of the public schools. The 
principle of this measure was sound, but to sell the lands it was stil] 
necessary to assure the buyers that they would be protected, defended, 
and governed. In March, 1786, certain citizens met in Boston and 
founded the Ohio Company of Associates, which oiSered to buy immense 
territories for a milli on dollars payable in continental certificates. They 
retained a skilful negotiator, the Reverend Manasseh Cutler, an efiective 
lobbyist, to represent them in Congress and to secure the establishment 
of the territorial government. The Reverend Manasseh Cutler was not 
much impressed by the disinterestedness of Congress ; he was able to 
arrange the concession desired by his group only by drawing into the 
affair some very prominent men and compensating them handsomely, 
if indirectly. One and a half million acres were finally granted to the 
company in 1787. 

The North-west was temporarily given a governor (who was, as 
though by accident. General St. Clair, president of Congress), three 
ju^es, and a secretary, to be appointed by Congress. For the future 
it was decided : (a) that territories containing more than five thousand 
but less than sixty thousand firee male inhabitants should have the right 
of governing themselves by elected assemblies, but not the right of being 
represented in Congress ; (b) that with more than sixty thousand in- 
habitants, a state government might be set up and the new state admitted 
to the Uinon on equal footing with the original states ; (c) that slavery 
should be prohibited ; and (d) that civil and religious liberty and trial 
by jury should be guaranteed to the inhabitants of the territories. This 
Ordinance of 1787 is one of capital importance. Through it the federal 
principle triumphed over the colonial principle on the American continent 
Every new populated district that entered the Union was to become, after 
a trial period, a member of the Union. No nation had ever applied to 
its future annexations principles as generous as these. It is only fair to 
add that the problem was wholly different from that of the colonial 
empires. The new states were to be peopled by men of the same lace 
and the same civilisation as the old states. It was a case of transplantiig 
rather than of conquest. 
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The Constitution 

The Revolution, which had given the colonies their independence, had 
been the work of a group of prominent men, cultured and liberal, whom 
the radical masses had supported with the necessary power. The troops 
had often terrified their leaders. Despite such misleading names as the 
Boston Tea Party, the Revolution was a revolution and it had all the usual 
accompaniments of a revolution : violence, demagogy, contempt for 
vested interests, opportunities given to rancour and greed,” observes 
D. W. Brogan in his Government of the People. The persistence of this 
revolutionary' state of mind disturbed all those-— the merchants, financiers, 
security holders — ^whose interests demanded quiet, respect for contracts, 
and the re-establishment of order. Experience had shown that Congress 
as constituted by the Articles of Confederation, was powerless to govern 
a nation. An assembly can control ; it can act only through the person 
of an executive ; but Congress had no true executive. ** You talk, my 
good Sir,” wrote Washington, ** of employing influence to appease the 
present tumult in Massachusetts. . . . Influence is not government 
Let us have one by which our lives, liberties and properties will be secxire.” 
Yes, there was need of a central government But would it be possible 
to secure the acceptance of one by states that were so jealous of their 
independence ? Certain men thought so and made an effort to create 
this government They were among those who had made and won the 
war. They belonged to that class of moderate reformers who inspire 
revolutions, start them, but seldom finish them. In America they under- 
took to halt the revolution in its first phase. The strange thing is that 
they succeeded and that in the United States moderates created and 
governed the republic. 

A local controversy was the starting point of the movement for the 
Constitution, In 1785 the commissioners of Virginia and Maryland met 
to discuss certain questions relative to the navigation of the Potomac, 
They quickly discovered that Pennsylvaina and Delaware also had interests 
to safeguard, and Virginia proposed that all the states should send del^ates 
to Annapolis in 1786 ” to consider how far a uniform system in their 
commercial regulations and other important matters may b^ necessary 
to the common interest and permanent harmony of the several States.” 
Only five states were represented at Annapolis, but good observers beheved 
that the abstentions had as purpose the preparation of a larger plan. 
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Actually what the leaders wanted was a convention charged with reform- 
ing the central government. As Edmund Randolph said later in bi^ 
opening speech at the Federal Convention : “ The Conferation was made 
in the infancy of the science of constitutions . . . when no commercial 
discord had arisen among states ; when no rebellion like that in Massa- 
chusetts had broken out ; when foreign debts were not urgent . . , when 
treaties had not been violated ; and when nothing better could have beeai 
conceded by states jealous of their sovereignty. But it offered no security 
against foreign invasion. . . .” At the same time, fearing that they 
might not be supported by the mass of debt-burdened dtizens who hoped 
for relief through disorder, the reformers had at first made use of questions 
of commerce and navigation as a screen and had made the unsuccessful 
meeting at Annapolis an excuse for convoking a new convention for 
the sole and express purpose of revising the Articles of Confederation, 
in such a way as to render them adequate to the exigencies of government 
and the preservation of the Union.” In short, the purpose was to. give 
the country a constitution, but the word was not mentioned so that no 
one would be dismayed. 

This convention assembled in Philadelphia in May, 1787, with a slow-r 
ness that was explained by the difficulties of travel. It was, as Jefferson 
said, an “ assembly of demi-gods.” John Adams and Jefferson himself 
were in Europe (the former as minister to England, the latter to France), 
but aside fiom them each of the states had delegated its most notable 
citizens. Of these fifiy-five men, twenty-nine had been students at 
various colleges or universities, and among the twenty-six: others were 
men of the cahbre of Washington and Franklin. George Washingtcn 
was unanimously chosen as president ; he was seated on a dais and hm 
authority, combined with the dignity of his bearing, lent the deliberations 
incomparable distinction. He early set the tone of the convention by 
saying : “ If, to please the people, we offer what we ourselves disapprove, 
how can we. afterwards defend our work ? Let us raise a standard tq 
which the wise and the honest can repair ; the event is m the hand of 
God.” 

The most intelligent man at the convention was probably the your^ 
delegate fi:om New York, Alexander Hamilton ; but the stiffiiess of his 
manner kept him firom eloquence and his ideas firom popularity. Born 
in the West Indies, he had nothiug in his character that responded to tbe 
democratic instincts of Americans who had been moulded by the life of 
ffie frontier. Hamilton warmly admired the 'British government^ 
including ihe aristocracy. He was a partisan of federal unity even at the 
^5t of smtes' rights. We must annihilate,” he said, “ the state dis- 
tinctions. , He would have liked to put all mihtia under the orders 
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the central government, unify the debts, and create a true national sover- 
eignty, He had no confidence in the common sense, intel]%ence, or good 
will of the masses. His was a strong and pessimistic mind, and he believed 
that force and self-interest alone control men’s actions and that institutiems 
survive only if it is to the interest of the rich and influential classes to 
maintain them. The voice of the people,” he said, “ has been said 
to be the voice of God ; but, however generally this mavini has been 
quoted and believed, it is not true in fact. The people are turbulent and 
changeable ; they seldom judge or determine right.” Because he was 
clearheaded he realised that only a repubhean government would be 
acceptable to Americans, but he hoped that at least the executive power 
might be as stroi]^ as possible. 

James Madison, the delegate from Virginia, had hardly more illusions 
about humanity than Hamilton. “ If men were angels,” he said, ** thare 
would be no need of government at all.” But he managed to refrain 
from such cutting statements as Hamilton’s. Also, he had much greater 
authority than the latter, and became known as the Father of the Constitu- 
tion, He was a small man, pale, timid, erudite, and witty, who blushed 
whenever anyone stared at hina ; but he had thoroughly studied the 
’ history of federal government (particularly in Greece, Switzerland and 
Holland) and George .Washingtcai had the greatest esteem for hirp- 
Madison was not a member of any party, and for this reason he yv 2 s 
accused of opportunism by^ the fanatics ; but the clarity of his ideas, his 
moderation, and the charm of his character contributed much to the 
success of the convention. Like Hamilton, he thought that the essential 
role of a constitution is to safeguard the rights of the minority against the 
strength of an oppressive m^ority. To accomjdish this he put his faith 
in the means that had been tested by time — trial'by Jury, 
and. frequent elections. He believed that no human mind, however 
intelligent it might be, could re-do in a few weeks the work of generations. 
It was the strength and the virtue of the Philadelphia convention that it 
made use of known methods which had been tested either by other 
countri^ or by the states of the Confederation. 

John Dickinson, the author of Letters fiom a Farmer ^ struck the key- 
note of the discussion when he said : “ Experience must be our only 
guide. Reason might mislead us.” Very different from most revedu- 
tionary assemblies, this one was realistic and objective. The men who 
composed it almost all had lai^e economic interests to defend. Among 
fif^-five delegates, not one represented the small formers or the city 
workmen, which would seem to us a mistake and an iryustice, but at that 
time it does not seem to have shocked anyone. Neither Patrick Henry 
Samuel Adams was present* It has been observed that fourteen of 
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the delegates (Washington among them ! had made investments in lanii^ 
that forty of them were creditors of the Confederation, that fifteax 
them owned slaves. At the same time it would be most unfair to explak 
their decisions by their personal interests alone. The distinguished men 
who met at Philadelphia had at heart the future of the country which they 
had jointly founded. The gravity of their mission filled them with a 
quasi-religious feelings The enterprise was new ; it was great ; it 
demanded reflection and solemnity. And so the founders provided them- 
selves with a setting of silence and mystery. All die sessions took place 
behind closed doors. The members pledged their honours not to reveal 
the discussions. Being a litde doubtful of the aged Franklin, who a 
eighty was not always master of his tongue, two of the members accom 
panied him to his house each night. Sentinels were placed at the door 
of the conference and no secretary was present at the discussions. Thi 
procedure saved the convention and assured the quality of its work. Oftet 
violent conflicts brought the delegates into opposition with one anoth^, 
If these disagreements had been made pubhe all compromise would haw 
become impossible. That excellent document, the Constitution of the 
United States, is the offipring of wisdom and secrecy. 

The first problem that any confederation has to solve is the conflidJ 
between the large and small states. Hitherto each state had one vote m 
Congress. The large states considered this method unjust and demande^d 
that representation shotild be proportional to population and to direct 
taxation. They supported a plan proposed by the delegation firom Vh- 
ginia, which provided for two Houses, one elected by popular sufiragi^ 
on the basis of population, and the second to be elected by the first ; the 
executive and the judiciary to‘be chosen and named by the Houses ; the 
national legislature to have the right to decide on the constitutionality 
the laws voted by the states. The Htde states rallied to a plan proposed by 
New Jersey, which possessed most of the faults of the Articles of Con^ 
federation : a single House, with equal representation for all the states^ 
no sanction for the decisions of the federal government except tte 
employment of force and judicial review ; a committee chosen by the 
legislators to be the sole executive power ; and a judiciary appointed by 
the executive. For several Weeks the two groups contended firuitlessly. 

The gentleman firom New Jersey,” said a representative of Pennsylvania 
** is candid. . . • I will be equally candid, ... I never will confederate 
on his principles.” And a delegate from Delavvare cried : “ Gentl^cHj 
I do not trust you I ” In June the heat became atrocious and tempm 
flared. The situation seemed so desperate that Franklin, the sceptical 
Franklin, proposed prayers at the beginning of each session as the only 
means of restoring some measure of amiability. The newsoauers iroi^^ 
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, ally referred to Independence Hall as Unanimity Hall. Finally, towards 
tiie middle of July, the weather became somewhat cooler and a com- 
promise proposed by Connecticut was adopted : two assemblies of 
which one, the House of Representatives, would give the states a repre- 
sentation proportional to their populadori ; the other, the Senate, to be 
made up of two senators feom each state whatever its importance. The 
groimd had been cleared ; the founders could now build. 

The Constitution of the United States is essentially a compromise 
between the necessity of creating a republican government in order to 
keep the support of the people and a desire to provide against demagogy 
in order to retain the confidence of the notables. In the plan as it was 
adopted equal powers were balanced against each other. The president 
was to play the roles that in England belonged to the king and the prime 
minister. Some even desired that he should be called His Majesty the 
President. Hamilton had suggested that the president be appointed for 
life, and at the bottom of his heart he would have preferred a king. His 
notes for a speech have been preserved in which he says that if a govern^ 
ment is in the hands of a small number it will tyrannise over the larger 
number ; if it is in the hands of a large number, it will tyrannise over the 
smaller number. Therefore it must be in the hands of both, and the two 
must be distinct. However, if they are separate, they need a mutoal corn 
trol, a brake. But since a monarchy obviously had no chance of being 
accepted, Hamilton rallied without argument to the idea of a republic. 
At the start people talked about the throne of the president ” and Patrick 
Henry, who watched the scene as a bitter and hostile critic firom the 
corridors, sneered at this coxa^ etiquette. In actual feet, the presicfcnt of 
the United States was (and remains) much more powerfid than the kh^ 
of England. He was to be chosen by a special body of electors, selected 
in each state as the legwlature should decide and equal in number to the 
total number of senators and representatives of that state in the United 
State Congress. The feet that George Washington was the first presi- 
dent helped to invest the office with an immense and merited prest%e, 
A vice-president was to be chosen at the same time as the president. The 
candidate who received the largest number of vote was to be president, 
the second largest vice-president. If no candidate received an absolute 
ensyority of the electors* votes, the House of Representatives was to 
choose the president. In the evCTLt of the death (or impeachment) of the 
>readc^t, ffie vice-preadent should assume the duties of that office. To 
jive some employment to- the vice-president, he was made pre^^t of 
he Senate. In the mind of the founders this latter body was to serve as a 
>rivy council, and no ministerial cabinet was provided for. But the 
s^fsfeOEice was difierent. 
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The two Houses were to represent the nation. Certain timorous ' 
spirits would have liked to remove both firom popular election.. “ The 
people” said Gerry, are the dupes of pretended patriots.” But 
Hamilton himself recognised that it was essential that at least one of the 
Houses (the House of B-epresentatives) should be directly elected by the 
people. At that time there was no question of umversal suffrage. In 
the America of 1787 the property qualification for voting was no great 
handicap because of the great number of small property owners. Two 
states had already done away with the property qualification. The thesis 
accepted by the founders was that a citizen without property, having 
nothing to lose, would let himself be tempted by the most absurd experi- 
ments and would be at the mercy of demagogues. Madison admitted 
the same uneasiness. He wondered whether the interests of property 
would be adequately safeguarded in fixture elections, and added that in 
England if everyone could vote the ownership of lands would be comr 
promised and an agrarian law would be passed. He insisted on defend- 
ing what he called “ the permanent interests ” of the country. Further- 
more, although the new Constitution admitted the prindple of popular 
sovereignty, it did nothing to assure the people as a whole of their dvic^ 
rights. It was later, through amendments, that universal suffrage was 
established in the United States. Election to the Senate, which was to . 
take the place of the House of Lords, was left to the legislatures of the 

states. - 

There was a long discussion as to whether, in calculating the number 
of representatives from each state, slaves should be tah^n into account. 
The South demanded it. “ The Northern delegates maintained' that 
slaves, as chattels, ought no more to be reckoned as part of the pppidation 
fliati houses or ships.^* ** Has a man in Virginia, exclaimed ‘Paterson, 

“ a number of votes in proportion to the number of his slaves ? And. if 
ISTegroes are not represented in the states, to which they belong, why 
should they be represented in the general government ? ” Finally a 
compromise was adopted ; The slaves, although they did not have the 
right to vote, should be counted to the extent of three-fifths of th^ 
number in c plndati n g the number of seats for each state. This was 
absurd, but all compromises are absurd, ben^ designed to mollify fe elinffi 
and not. to satisfy the intelligence. 

The founders believed that the success of the British Commonwealth 
was due to the separation of powers ; and so they took great prec^tiosp 
to separate completely the executive and the legislative functions. Cpn- 
ttrary to the English system, in which the ministers were members c£ 
P arliamen t and responsible to the House of Commons, the custom becaij^ 
established for the president of the United States to choose his cabin^ 
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members outside of Congress and the department heads did not appear 
before die House or Senate, nor could Congress dismiss them. As the 
president was replaced every four years and the representatives every two 
years, there might result from these laws two years of conflict between the 
executive and the legislature. In this case the president had the right of 
^^eto over the decisions of Congress, but Congress could by a two-thirds 
v’ote override the veto. At a time of crisis this method could be slow and 
dangerous ; actually at such a time the executive took the necessary 
Initiative. In event of dispute concerning the interpretation of the Con- 
stitution or the constitutionality of the laws voted by the states, a Supreme 
Court, to which the judges were appointed during good behaviour by the 
president with the consent of the Senate, decided as last resort. Justice 
was elevated above the m^ority rule. Vox justifiae, vox DeL This was 
a. genuine safeguard for the minority against a demagogic majority ; but 
later firequent complaints were to be heard about the tyranny of the 
fudiedary power in America. Congress also had the right to create federal 
::ourts ; they were to give the federal laws that sanction which the laws 
of the Confederation had always lacked. Finally it was agreed that 
Congress should choose a territory ten miles square which was to consti- 
tute the District of Columbia and on which the federal capital was to 
be built. 

A problem full of danger was the division of authority between the 
federal and state governments. The powers and functions of the federal 
government were enumerated in the Constitution. It had the right to 
raise taxes for the payment of debts and to assure the defence of the 
United States ; to borrow money ; to regulate commerce between die 
slates and with foreign countries ; to coin money ; to establish a postal 
service ; to declare war ; to raise armies and militia. All the powers not 
enumerated were reserved to the states. Thus the position of Congre^ 
was very different from that of the British Parliament. The latter, not 
being limited by any written constitution or any enumeration of powers, 
possessed all rights, including that of changing the form of government. 
It was the nation. The Constitution of the United States, on the other 
hand, could not be changed except by amendments proposed by two- 
thirch of Congress or by a national conventiem called by Congress and 
agreed to by three-foxirths of the states in dieir legislatures or special 
conventions^ ' That meant that changes would be carefully considered and 
rare. Would not this rigidity of the Constitution, adapted to a certain 
way of life and thought, be a handicap when great and unforeseen 
changes took place ? Perhaps. But the founders wanted a rigid Consti- 
tiriticHi in order to preserve the country from the excesses of Congress. 
^Ehe people delegated to Congress only a part of their powers. It was to 
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them that appeal had to be made m the last resort The Constitution was 
proclaimed in the name of the people of the United States : “ We 
People of the United States, in Order to form a more perfect Union,* 
establish Justice, insure domestic Tranquillity, provide for the common 
defence, promote the general Welfare, and secure the Blessings of Liberty, 
to ourselves and our Posterity, do ordain and establish this Constitution 
for the United States of America.” 

The final scene was simple and moving. A secretary read the 
definitive text of the Constitution, then Franklin arose and, since his 
voice was weak, Wilson read his speech for him. Franklin admitted that 
he did not approve of all of the Constitution, but he added that he did 
not think, himself i n fallible, that an assembly possessed of passions and 
prejudices could not produce anything that was perfect, and that it was 
surprising to consider how close the system that had been adopted came 
to perfection. He begged all the members to sign in order to show their 
unanimity. There were, however, a few ^abstentions. Meanwhile the 
people in whose name the Constitution was being proclaimed knew 
nothing about it. It had to be submitted to Congress, and to the con- 
ventions in each state. 

Then began a very lively opposition. The nation split into Federalists 
and anti-federalists. The anti-federalists said that the lawyers, die savants, 
and the rich men had reached an understanding for the purpose of making 
poor illiterate people swallow this pill, the Constitution. The creditor 
class .was in favour of a strong central state ; the debtors expected more 
charity from the original states. The radicals of 1776, Samuel Adams, 
Patrick Henry, showed small enthusiasm for the Constitution. Some 
went so far as to express the fear that if a territory were to be given to the 
government it would fortify itself there and become a dictatorship. The 
people of Pennsylvania were in favour of ratification ; in Massachusetts, 
Jo^ Hancock, the governor, had an attack of gout which would not end, 
said those who knew him well, until that wily statesman .was sure of the 
direction of popular sentiment. Washington and Madison had some 
trouble in winning the support of Virginia ; and to convince New York^ 
Hamilton, with the aid of Madison and John Jay composed dosdy 
reasoned essays which have been collected under the tide of The Federalist 
North Carolina and Rhode Island were the last states to ratify the Con- 
stitution, and only did it against their better judgment Even a as 
moderate as Richard Henry Lee, while recognising the good qualities of 
the Constitution, criticised it for omitting the most important of fitctors, 
a true representation of the people. Every man who reflects, he said, 
could see that the change proposed was a change of power from the 
masses to a small number. But he did not take into account the pc^sE^ 
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bility of amending the Constitution, a possibility which was one day to 
meet his objections. 

From France, Jefferson wrote thatiie would not consider the Consti- 
tution complete until there was added to it a bill of rights. In this he was 
right ; individuals should be protected against partisan passions, and it 
s proper that the essential rights of the citizens should be inscribed in 
ivery constitution. As it was, the document drawn up by the assembly 
lad very rare qualities. Its authors had profited by the experienqp 
Lcquired by the states ; they had taken account of the Articles of Con- 
ederation and of their proved fiiults ; they had used the test of realism. 
Success was to show their wisdom. No doubt this success was due in 
surge measure -to the privileged, situation of the United States and to its 
ncomparable riches. But all things considered, and after more than one 
Lundred and fifty years of experience, it is permissible to say that the 
Constitution of the United States, supplemented by the Bill of Rights, 
as proved itself wise and efficacious, and that it carries in itself the means 
f its owm transformation when the nation shall judge that necessary. No 
7:ork of man is perfect. That of the founders approaches perfection as 
losely as the circumstances allowed. 
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The Birth of the Parties 

T HE first election put into office the men who had forged the Consti- 
tution. The electors chosen by tiie nation unanimously selected George 
Washington as the first President of the United States ; John Adams 
became Vice-President. In April, 1789, Washington journeyed on horse- 
back: from Mount Vernon to New York, where the -inauguration was to 
take place. When he rode through Trenton young girls, dressed in 
white, threw flowers in his path, in New York he made an appearance 
on the balcony of Federal Hall, remodelled by the French architect 
L’Enfant, at the comer of Wall and Nassau Streets, above a sea of wel- 
coming faces, and took the oath on a Bible presented to him by the 
chancellor of New York, while women waved their handkerchiefi and 
men their hats. The President was pale and grave. He understood his 
difficult role. He had to invest the presidency with an, air of m^'esty 
without giving ofience to repubhcan hearts. His natural dignity stood 
him in good stead and for a long time set the pattern for inaugurations in 
the American tradition. Henceforth every four years the newly elected 
president was to appear to take the oath of office before a vast throng 
who regarded this ceremony with the same respect and emotion as the 
Enghsh do the coronation. Thus are memories and rituals made the 
foundation of enduring states. 

President Washington showed the same substantial characteristics as 
Washington the commander-in-chief. He was methodical, hard-work- 
ing, and dehberate. He carefully read all documents for which he had to 
assume responsibility, and pondered at length before acting. The office 
of President was so new that the smallest details of conduct were import- 
ant. He quickly realised that the President must not be too accessible. 
He composed a list of questions about these problems and submitted it to 
Jay, Madison, John Adams, and Hamilton. “ The President, in all 
matters of business and etiquette, can have no object but to demean him- 
self in his public character in such a manner as to maintain the dignity oi 
his office, without subjecting himself to the imputation of superciliousness 
or unnecessary reserve. Under these impressions, he asks for your candid 
and undisguised opinion.” Adams advised a firankly royal protocol 
with ch a m berlains and masters of ceremonies ; in his private life the 
President might remain a simple human being, but his pubMc life, to 
insure respect, should be surrounded with a halo of splendour and mystery.' 
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Kbmilton, on tie other hand, advised the avoidance oF excessive pomp 
which would quickly arouse irritation in an equalitarian country ; never- 
theless, he -drought that the President should never aco^t invitations, 
and should not himself entertain guests, except rarely on Ae great anni- 
versaries of the Republic. Should he be called ** Mr. Washington ? 

“ Sir ? “ 2vdr. President ? ” “ Excellency ? ” Some senators had sug- 

gested as the official tide : “ His Highness the President of the Unit^ 
States.” This smacked too strongly of Cromwell, and the House of 
Representatives chose : “ The President of the United States.” Wash- 
ington was satisfied. “Happily that question is setded,” he said. 
hope there will be no more talk about it.” As for John Adams, he was 
principally concerned as to what his place should be when the Presidait 
came into the Senate : “ Where shall I be then ? ” he asked. ** I beg the 
gendemen of the Senate to reflect upon my situation.” Had it been the 
intent of the Consdtution, John Adams wondered, to make of die 
Presid^t and Vice-Presicfeit the two consuls of Rome ? The two kings 
of Sparta ? In that case, might he not take his seat on the same large 
chair as the President under a canopy of crimson velvet ? And how 
should the Vice-President be addressed ? Someone suggested “ HSs 
Rotundity,” but “ His intelligence ” would have been more to die point. 

Although the Constitudon had not provided for a ministerial cabinet, 
the Pr^ident needed collaborators. It was stated that he might considt 
the heads of the principal executive departments, but these departments 
at first were few in number. A Secretary of State (Jefierson) was charged 
with foreign and domestic aflairs ; Hamilton had the Treasury ; General 
Henry Knox, War ; Randolph was Attomey-GeneraL hi additi<M3, 
Samuel Osgood was the fiirst Postmaster-GeneraL Between this presi- 
dential “ family ” and the British cabinet there was nothing in common. 
The British Prime Minister ccmsults his colleagues ; the President of the 
United States has no colleiigues ; he, and he alone, is the executive. If 
all his ministers arc opposed to a measure which he favours, his single 
opinion outweighs all theirs. JeiBferson was still in France as miniver 
wheh Washington decided to make him Secretary of State, jefersem 
did not want this officse, but he accepted it. “ It is not Sar an individud 
to choose his jk>st,” he wrote to the President. You are to marshal 
us as may be best for the public good.” 

In Hamilton and Jefferson, whom Wasbingtxm had just made col- 
leagues, were incarnated two opposed and ccaitradictory political phiio- 
^zphies. No historian has been able to speak of these two men vsdthont 
drawing paialkl portraits because in this case the parallel is in the nature 
of their beings. Hamilton represented the party of resbtance ; Jefierson 
the party of movement. Jefierson, the rich planter, the owner of numer- 
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Qus slaves, was . a democrat ; Hamilton, the illegitimate child, the 
without: fortune, without slaves, was an aristocrat. Hamilton, who 
French blood and a wholly French Jogic, admired the British tradition ; 
Jefferson, who had no French blood, admired .Diderot and Rousseau. 
Hamilton, a pessimist like all aristocrats, believed that man preys upon 
man ; Jefierson, an optimist like all democratsi maintained that mail is 
bom good and is corrupted by society. Hamilton thought a strong 
government necessary ; JeJfferson, that a government should govern as 
little as possible. Hamilton, who appeared fiery and headstrong, hated 
disorder ; Jefferson, who seemed nonchalant md kindly, said : I like 
a little rebeUion now and then ; it is. like a storm in. the atmosphere.” 
Hamilton wanted the world to be governed by “ the rich, tie wise and 
the good ” ; Jefferson wanted the world to be governed by the common 
m^ Hamilton considered the people a great beast ” ; Jefferson, a 
thinking body. Hamilton, cynical, impatient, and sometimes c<mi- 
temptuous, attached no importance to public opinion ; Men,” he said, 
“ are reasoning rather than reasonable animals.” Jefferson had confi- 
dence in man and in public opinion. Hamilton wanted to make the 
United States an industrial country ; Jefferson, an agricultural country. 
Hamilton wanted to found the state on the loyalty of die privileged 
classes ; Jefferson, on the affection of the masses. Jefferson dung to the 
independence of the original states ; Hamilton would willingly have 
weakened the states to strengthen the federal government. The strangest 
thing waa that Hamilton, who believed himself a realist, was a romantic ; 
and Jefferson, who thought of himself as an idealist, was a realist. For 
Hamilton sought the support of bankers ; Jefferson, that of farmers ; 
and in this world there are more j&rmers than bankers. 

The two men were no less different in manner th^n they were in 
doctrine. Hamilton, small, slender, elegant, wore white silk stockings 
and sometimes a lace jabot. He powdered bis reddish-blond ha ^ r grifT 
wore it tied at the back of his head in the French fashion. His handsome, 
violet-coloured eyes were both austere and fescinating. From childhood 
he had been a great reader of Plutarch and had dreamed of military glory. 
A soldier during the Revolution, he retained a military tone and bearing. 
^?5^ashington had made him ** the pen of the army ” ; Hamilton would 
have preferred to be its sword. Beneath the frivolous appearance of a 
roue, he was an impassioned worker. His tenacity, mord courage, and 
generosity should have taken him to the top, but. he was handicapped 
by his arrogance of min d. He astonished men by his superiority ; he 
shocked them by being so sure of h. He lacked the experience of taking 
part in a Boston town meeting. The American world, he said, was not 
made.fqr him ; and he himself was not made for the American worii" 
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Jefierson, on tte contrary, was negligent in dress and awkward in movc- 
tnent* His glance was evasive — because of shyness, his finends said ; 
because of disingenuousness, said his enemies. At first sight he seemed 
kindly rather than combative. But he had strong convictions. Although 
on his mother’s, side (she was a Randolph) he belonged to the Virginia 
aristocracy, he held the political ideas of his Either, a pioneer and farmer. 
During his youth,' spent in western Virginia, he had seen his Other’s 
fiiends dear the ground, defaad it against Indians, and govern them- 
selves. It was to- these apprentice years that he owed his confidence in 
democracy. Hamilton despised his adversaries ; Jefferson esteemed his to 
the extent of placing a bust of Alexander Hamilton on the mmtelpicce 
at Monticello. Hamilton was intransigent and pursued his chosen course 
against wind and tide ; Jefferson, in case of a squall, shortened sail to save 
bis- ship, Hamilton counted on his actions to attract partisans to his 
cause; jefierson patiently built up his party, flattering one, caressh]^ 
mother, writing iousands of letters, and attaching to himself in every 
Amracan community the men who could serve him. In a word, 
Elamilton was a doctrinaire and Jeferson a politidaru 

‘While Jefferson was still in France^ Madison, in response to his com- 
plaint that there was no hill of rights in the Constitution and in accordance 
with suggestions made by the state ratifying conventions, got the first 
Congress to vote a series of amendments that constituted the most 
::omplete guarantee of human liberties that had ever been given to a 
lociety. Much more extensive than the English Dedaxation of Rights, 
he American Bill of Rights assured religious tolerance by forbidding 
Congress to make any law to establish any religion or to prohibit the 
practice of any. Religious bdiefi thus became a question that concerned 
he individual alone. Among other guarantees were fireedom of speech# 
xeedom of the press, and fireedom of assembly, as well as the right of 
people to bear arms. This splendid document was as important as the 
Constitution itself and afforded the most efficacious protection against the 
growth of tyranny. The first Congress also pa^ed a Judiciary Act which 
established the fed^al courts. About the creation of a Stq>reme Court 
all were in agreement, but many thought that below this the statse courts 
would be adequate. Others b^eved that one could not trust the state 
courts, always influenced by local considerations, to render .impartial 
judgment in those cases in which federal laws ’wste involved. And so 
it was decided to create federal courts. 

At the Treasury, Hamilton’s first concern was to draw np a balance' 
dbeet, wbiHi he did in the form of a report to Congress that has rcmanied 
famous as a model of style, clarity, and intelligence. This bahiice sheet 
^iiowed that the federal govermnait owed abroad about twelve miBkai 
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dollars ; at home, forty-two million dollars ; and that the debts o 
the states amounted to twenty-one million five hundred dollars. Ham 
ilton maintained that all these debts should be funded at par, indudini 
the -debts of the states, because they had been contracted for the commot 
cause and the federal government should pay the interest. Thus th« 
credit of the new republic would at once be based upon respect for obli- 
gations. What Hamilton did not say aloud was fbat this would- alsc 
satisfy the propertied classes and win their support for the state which h^ 
thus become their principal debtor. The plan was open to critidsm ; ii 
indicted a heavy charge upon a young state that had no resources. Was ii 
even- equitable ? A large part of the domestic debt consisted of certifi- 
cates of pay issued to the army. Now these certificates, sold by the 
soldiers for whatever they would bring, had greatly depreciated. At tic 
first rumours of redemption at par, speculators had rushed through the 
states on horseback and in carriages to buy them up at the lowest price 
possible. If these obHgations were repaid at par^ who would profits 
The soldier ? Or the speculator ? Hamilton would not allow the rights 
of the bearer to be challenged “ fo^,^’ he said, “ security of transfer is an 
essmtial element of the public credit.” Sound finance perhaps less 
sound morality. Hamilton himself was honest ; some of his fiiends 
had fewer scruples. The profit for the speculators in this operation was 
to be tremendous. Jejfferson described with horror the relays of |K>st 
horses and the fast sailing vessels which the financiers and their agents 
had used to buy up all this paper, at 25 per cent, or even 10 per cent, of 
its value, before the bearers learned that they were to be reimbursed in 
fulL Immense sums, he said, had been taken by fraud firom the poor and 
ignorant. The men who had been enriched by the dexterity of a leader, 
Jefferson added, would naturally become partisans of the maii who 

their fortune and who had made them instruments of his enter- 
prises. Madison fought energetically in favour of the original owners 
but was defeated. 

Concerning the federal government’s assumption of the states’ debts^ 
the controversy was no less heated, fiach member of Congress formed 
his opinion on this point by calculating the amount of debts owed b^ 
thcf state he represented. A state that was heavily indebted found: the 
measure excellent ; a state which had lain outside the zone ofimihtary. 
operations and thus .had expended j^actically nothing for the’ war cx-j 
hibited no special enthusiasm at assuming new liabilities. South Carot^ 
lina showed her wounds — ravaged . plantations and burned houses ; 
Maryland, relatively unscathed, advised her to bear her burdm nobly ; 
South Carolina was wilHng to share the nobility and the burden. Hnalljr 
there was a vote in an atmosphere of finy and confusion, and Hamilton 
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was defeated thirty-one to twenty-nine. But Hamilton was a tesourcefel 
man. He needed only two votes. To get them he had something to 
barter ; it was the choice of the site for the federal capital. Each state, 
and especially Pennsylvania and Virginia, hoped to possess that capital 
both for honour and for profit. Now Pennsylvania and Virginia were 
among the states most opposed to Hamilton’s financial measures. In the 
course of a dinner with Jefierson, Hamilton proposed a deal ; he would 
get some northern votes for a capital on the banks of the Potomac if 
representatives from Virginia would vote for the assumption of the 
states’ -debts. The bargain was sealed. . During the construction of the 
new city Philadelphia should be the provisional capital. Members of 
the government there found themselves miugling with a local society 
that was in no respect democratic. English influence preponderatei 
The queen of the city was JMrs. Bingham, a rich and beautifiil woman, 
bold in conversation, who had lived in Europe, been feted at Versailles 
and London, and who prided herself on having a salon. When the 
French Republican, Brissot, came to Philadelphia, he was shocked by 
the deganc^ of Mrs. Bingham’s receptions and the way in which she 
used her charm on behalf of the Federalists. Meanwhile in August, 
1790, Congress, thanks to the suf^rt of Virginia, voted aU of Hamilton’s 
measures. To pay the interest on the debt he counted on import duties, 
an excise tax on distilled liquors and on the sale of the western lands;. 

Alexander Hamilton’s dream was to reconstitute in Amerka. a 
governmental, economic, and financial edifice modelled on that of 
England. One of the elements of this structure was to be a Bank of 
the United States patterned after the Bank of England, This cxcatkm 
hsurdly seemed indispensable. The state could encoxarage the 
ment of private banks already, in existence. Hamilton thought the state 
would be stronger if commerce and future industry depended on it fi>r 
credit. But here again opposition was lively. Was the creaticHi of 
a bank a constitutional measure ? It did not figure among the powas 
of the federal government enumerated in the ConstitutiorL ^‘The 
Constitution,” said Hamilton, “authorises the Govcminent of the 
-United States to make all laws necessary for the powers enumerated. 
... A bank is necessary to regulate commerce, borrow, print money* 
. . This was the theory of implicit powers, a convmLent but danger- 
om one, for it allowed one to make of the Constitution almost whatever 
one liked. To this Jeferson replied that a bank might be aaiye nieitt, 
that it might might not be useful ; that was a quesfion open to debate ; 

in any case it was certainly not necessary, and consequently ifr was not 
constitutional. “Beg pardon,” relied the Hamiltenians, *^naessary 
ioesrnot me^ iniispens^le ; necessary often means usefd^* Wasinngtoa 
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decided this lexicographical disctission in favour of H a m ilton, and sl^ 
bank with a capital of ten million dollars was established on February 25th, 
1791. The Treasury was to subscribe two million dollars and did not 
have it. Hamilton solved this problem by a truly Hamiltonian device. 
He drew imaginary bills on Dutch banks and handed over these drafb 
to the organisers in payment for -the government’s shares ; the, public 
subscribed the rest of the capital. Then, the bank being founded, the 
Treasury borrowed two million dollars and withdrew the drafts. The 
comedy was ended. 

The following year the monetary system of the country was -organ* 
ised. The dollar was given a fixied value in gold and the decim^ system 
was adopted for coinage. At the same time the value of silver in relation 
to gold was declared to be i to 15. This system was unsound. No one 
could believe that the relative value of the two metals would rtot change. 

If it changed, the cheap money would automatically drive out the go^. 
This is what happened later on whai the discovery of new silver mines 
made the value of this money drop. Immediately gold fled the*-country, 
while silver poured in. Hamilton, always a partisan of personal govern- 
ment, would have liked to see on the first coins the likeness of the Presi- f 
dent in whose administration they were issued. But Jefierson thought 
that this idea smacked distressingly of monarchy, and on gold coins an 
eagle with wings spread was substituted for the imposing profile of 
George Washington, . . 

“ You say that our antagonisms began with the Federalists and anti- 
Federalists,” John Adams wrote later. “ Alas ! they began with humah 
nature ; long before the Revolution Whigs and Tories were already 
disputing savagely.” It was true ; but in America the Tories during the 
Revolution had ceased to be conservatives in order to play the part of 
loyalists, and this had led to their disappearance. After the Revolution 
the class that desired an extension rather than a limitation of gOvan- 
mental powers became the Federalist party. And the party in opposition 
was called anti-Federalist, not because it was hostile to the federal govern- 
ment, but because it insisted that the powers of the government should 
be limited. The anti-Federalists soon chose to call themselves Repub- 
licans ; in their eyes it was a way of accusing their adversaries of beiug, 
if not monarchists, at least monocrats. The Federalists, and in partis 
cular Hamilton, favoured the capitalistic proprietors, shipowners, big 
merchants, and rich lawyers and sought support from them. The 
Republicans spoke in the name of the farmers, the planters, and also ihe 
maall artisam. They maintained that the methods of Hamilton, especi- 
ally tile creation of a bank, encouraged speculation and corruption. The 
debate was as much economic as pohticii. Those who witiied to main- 
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^ tain an agricultural America were Jefiersonians ; those who wished to 
lay the groundwork for an industri J America were Hamiltonians. The 
m^ority in the South and in the West were for Jefierson ; the big cities 
of the coast, for Hamilton. But temperament also played its part. 
There were Federalist farmers ; there were Republican merchants. 

Taking a general view, one might say that the Republicans were 
democrats ; the Federalists, aristocrats. Or more precisely still, that the 
Republicans represented the citizen against the powers ; the Federalists, 
power in the control of prominent persons. It appears that in every free 
state th^e two conceptions must be opposed to each other, and that it is 
a sign of health that they should be so opposed. But experience has 
shown that it is not possible to have them live side by side m the same 
government. Washington thought that the President should be above 
the parties and that he had the right to take his collaborators wherever 
he found them. His heart was with Hamilton ; it was Hamilton whom 
he asked to draw up the first drafts of his speeches. The results obtained 
by Hamilton, re-establishment of public credit, the prosperity of business, 
seemed to Washington great and praiseworthy achievements., Jefierson, 

^on the other hand, would have preferred less prosperity and more 
equality. He had returned from France thoroughly imbued with French 
philosophy. He was positively electrified at the prospect of the French 
Revolution.” In France he had seen the beginnings of the dubs and 
sodeties which sustained the Revolution. With patience and skill he 
began to organise in the same fashion the Republican party in the United 
States. He had no doubt, moreover, that if the struggle between the 
Republicans and the Federalists should become a battle of the land 
against the city, the Republicans, in a country that was still largely 
agricultural, must in the long run triumph over the- Federalists. 
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The French Revolution 

In 1789 surprising news arrived from France. On July I4di the people 
of Paris had stormed and then destroyed the ancient royal fortress of 
the Bastille ; on August 4th the French nobility in an excess of abne- 
gation had given up their traditional privileges. Was France, like 
America, going through a moderate revolution ? And had the example 
of the young republic served to guide the ancient realm ? Franklin’s 
long stay in Paris, his popularity, the legend that had grown up around 
him, the stories brought back by Kochambeau’s ofEcers and by travellers, 
had certainly helped to inspire in -the French a passionate desire for 
change. Since there existed a continent where virtue, simplicity, and 
liberty were triumphant, why not imitate it ? At Lafayette’s house as 
well as in JeiFerson s quarters there had been long and fiery discussions. 
The Night of August Fourth had been the work of an influential group of^ 
young noblemen to whom the American war had given great prest^e, 
and at whose head were the Viscount de Noailles, brother-in-law of 
Lafayette. After the capture of the Bastille, the key of that fortress 
had been sent to Washington “ because it was American principles that 
had opened its gates.” The Declaration of the Rights of Man had been 
modelled on the American declarations. France had. given Lafayette to 
America ; the latter reciprocated by giving France Jefferson, who 
advised his friends in Paris to be radical in ideas and moderate in acdon, 
a combination familiar enough in Anglo-Saxon countries but hard to 
maintain in Larin countries. “ You are replacing Franklin ? ” the French 
ministers had asked Jefierson. “ I succeed him ; no one can replace 
him,” Jefferson had replied. It was truer than he knew. 

The news from France at first filled Americans with enthusiasm. 
They were proud of being imitated, proud of these young oflicers who 
were their spiritual sons, proud to learn that when news of Franklin’s 
death (April 17th, 1790) reached France, the Cafe Procope had been 
draped in black, the chandeliers hung with crepe and over the door the 
inscription : FBANKLIN IS DEAD. Many hoped that this revolution, " 
like that of the United States, would be stopped in rime and would 
remain in the hands of its original leaders. They were disturbed when 
they learned of the increasing violence. No doubt there was an excuse 
— the threat of invasion. But American clergymen protested against : 
the treatment inflicted on the French clergy and aH Americans cofi?- 
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’^emned the massacre of innocent citizens by unauthorised tribunals. 
"To England and later to America came refugees, fieeing the guillotine, 
and these decried the regime. Burke, the former defender of the 
American Revolution, began violently to attack the French Revolution. 
Thirty thousand copies of Burke’s Refections on the French Revolution 
were sold to right-thinking people ; one hundred thousand copies of 
The Rights of Man to the ** song singing ” multitude. 

The Rights of Man was a pamphlet by Tom Paine who, though he 
knew no word of French, had become a deputy at the Convention. Tom 
Paine made fun of the pity expressed by Burke for the victims of the 
Terror. He pities the plumage,’* said Tom Paine, “ and forgets the 
dying bird.’* Paine’s thesis was that the French Republic, since it was 
a democracy, had all rights, even that of disregarding law. ** What 
a whole nation decides to do, it has the right to do.” But the idea that 
there cannot be a constitution superior to the wishes of the people was 
diametrically opposed to the doctrine of the American Founding Fathers, 
and the reaction was violent. The young Boston lawyer, John Quincy 
Adams (son of John Adams), ably replied to Paine under the signature 
of Publicola.” He recalled the rights of minorities. If a m^ority is 
not boimd by any law, human or divine, and knows no regulation but 
its own good pleasure, what security, he asked, could the citizens of 
a nation have and how could their inalienable rights be guaranteed ? 
Meanwhile John Adams, Publicola’s father, made use of the example of 
revolutionary France to condemn all democracy. Remember, Adams 
warned, that democracy never lasts long. Soon it becomes exhausted 
and turns against itself There has never been a single democracy, he 
declared, that did not end in suicide. 

Came the Terror, and America was split in two. The French 
Revolution, one American said, drove a bloody furrow across American 
history as across French history. It not only split the parties ; it shaped 
them, gave them their frontiers, their passwords, and their bitterness. 
Half the country saw in it a struggle between an oppressed people and 
a tyrant and took the part of the people against the tyrant. The other 
half saw a struggle between the ehte and the populace, between rdigion 
and atheism, and took sides with the fflte and religion. When the 
revolutionary army victoriously resisted invasion, the American masses 
were delirious. Among the more radical the manners of the Revolution 
spread. People said : Citizen Adams . . . Citizen Je&rson . . 
Democratic societies were modelled after the French clubs. Kir^ Street 
in New York became Liberty Street. Mean’while the Federalists were 
jmphasizmg the cruelty of the Jacobins. Gouvemeur Morris, who had 
replaced Jefierson as United State ambassador in Paris, was conspiring 

M 
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to save Louis XVT and trying to arrange for the king’s, flight. Wash- ^ 
ington had been forced to advise prudence : “ It has been said in Franc^"^ 
that you are favourable to the aristocracy and hostile to the Revolution.” 

In America it was not only the classes, but the states as well, that were 
divided by this conflict. A great m^ority in the South were for France, 
less through Jacobinism than through hatred of the EngHsh. New 
England was against France, through a mixture of puritanism and 
Anglopliiha. The word Jacobin, a derogatory epithet among the ruling 
classes, became an expression of praise in the vocabulary of the opposition. 

In Philadelphia a crowd assembled and sang the ‘‘ Marseillaise ” under 
the window of Mrs. Bingham, the priestess of Federalism. In Bostem 
all those who did not love Beacon Street were labelled Jacobins. In 
Charleston rich planters wore tricolor cockades, and the descendants 
of the Huguenots took revenge for Louis XIV by celebrating the exe- 
cution of Louis XVI. These quarrels became still more violent with the 
arrival of Citizen Genet, die diplomatic representative to the United 
States of the New French republic. 

Before the Revolution, Citizen GenSt had been an official of the 
monarchy. His father, director of a subcommittee m the Department^ 
of Foreign Affairs, had been well acquainted with Franklin and John 
Adams. The latter, in fact, had once taken Htde Edmond GenSt with, 
his own son, John Quincy, to the zoo. Edmond Gen^t had succeeded 
his father in the offices of Monsieur de Vergennes. At the time when 
events md his career had demanded it, his poHtical ideas had changed 
and he had made himself conspicuous by his revolutionary zeal ; Paine, 
the oracle of the assemblies on American questions, together with the 
poet Joel Barlow, had conceived the idea of sending him to America 
Genet was a nephew of Mme. Campan, lady in waiting to Marie Antoinr * 
ette, and Paine had hoped to arrange for the king and queen of France 
to leave for America with him. It was clear that if these two unfortunates 
remained in Paris they would be guillotined. Tom Paine foresaw that 
this execution would create a distressing impression abroad, even in a - 
friendly country ; he hoped to substitute exile in place of the . death 
sentence. His efforts were in vain ; meanwhile Edmond Genet had 
been appointed and had sailed. His mission was to demand the fulEl- 
ment of the Treaty of Alliance of 1778, which provided that in case eff 
war the United States should aid in die defence of the West Indies and 
that the ports of each of the two countries should be at die disposal of 
the navies of ffie other. Genet was to equip privateers to destroy British . 
commerce and to attempt to reconquer France’s colonial empire— 
Canada, Louisiana, and Florida, It was a vast programme, but Citizen 
GenSt was not intimidated by large plans. ^ 
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When he landed in Charleston, saw the tricolour cockades and was 
feted by the Huguenots, Genet lost his head. He believed he was the 
idol of the country, the Franklin of this new War of Independence, and 
even before presenting his credentials he began liis campaign. He 
opened recruiting offices, bought ships for privateering, and hired former 
American officers to organise an army for the capture of Florida and 
Louisiana. Praiseworthy energy, but it was to encounter unforeseen 
obstacles. Part of the people of the United States were wholeheartedly 
with Genet ; the government, however, was alarmed by his conduct. 
In a war between France and England, Washington wished to remain 
neutral. This was not easy. The Treaty of 177S was explicit ; France 
had already carried out her part, even to victory ; Jefierson, recalled in 
bis country by Washington to serve as Secretary of State, maintained 
that America in its turn, could not evade its responsibilities. Hamilton 
and his friends said that the treaty had been concluded between the 
United States and the king of France, that the king of France no longer 
existed, and that those who had cut off his head were in no position to 
claim his diplomatic heritagCi Jefferson replied that _the treaty had 
been concluded, not between the United States and Louis Capet, but^ 
between .the American nation and the French nation. Washington 
bdieved the treaty vabd, and in this he was in accord with Jefferson ; 
he thought neutrality desirable, and in this he was in accord with Hamllr- 
ton. But could the President make a declaration of neutrality when, 
according to the Constitution, all decisions regarding peace and war 
belonged to Congr^s ? Jefferson demanded that Congress should be 
consulted, for he had no doubt that the response would Be favouraMe 
to France. Hamilton succeeded in persuading .Washington to address 
a proclamation to the citizens of the United States requesting them not 
to become involved in the hostilities. The word neutrality was not used, 
which calmed Jefferson’s scruples, but though the word was absent the 
&ct was not. 

Naturally Gen6t was furious. A friendly government, nay, an allied 
government, was preventing him from fillfilling his mission ! Jeffibrson 
subtly endeavoured to draw a distinction between the Secretary of State, 
who was . forced to prohibit and to criticise since such was the will of 
the President, and Citizen Jefferson, who was willing to listen -to the 
confidences of Citizen Genet. The latter violently declared that he would 
a|^eal over the President’s head to the American people. He aiCtaally 
^Cceeded in rousing the crowds in Philadelphia ; engravings were 

published showing “ The Death of G W hi which one could 

see Washington being guillotined. Some people like John Adams, 
fe^ed that an uprising organised by Genet might attempt to force the 
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govermnent’s hand and to induce it to fight on the side of France ; 
Hamilton, completely anti-revolutionary diough he was, laughed at 
these fears. Gen8t remained drunk with what he conceived to be his 
popularity. “ I live in the midst of constant celebration. The aged 
Washington will never forgive my success and the enthusiasm with 
which the whole city throngs to my house.’’ Dinners at four doUars 
a plate were given in his honour, in the course of which he sang the 
“ Ca ira.” He believed he was strong enough to overthrow the Amer- 
ican government, and he estabhshed Jacobin clubs wherever he went. 
But he was much mistaken, and already his Republican fiiends them- 
selves were growing tired of his excesses. He will involve us in his 
shipwreck,” they said^ “ unless we abandon him.” Jefierson groaned : 

** Gen8t makes my position terribly difficult ” ; and he now accepted 
the non-interventional policy of the President, although this was “a diffi- 
ctilt pill for our friends to swallow.” 

Since Citizen Gen8t continued, all too successfully, to arm privateers, 
his recall was requested and agreed to (1794). His successor. Citizen 
Fauchet, arrived bearing orders to arrest Gen8t and send him back to 
JFrance to be tried there. Washington refused extradition, thus savmg f 
Genet’s head, and the latter became a naturalised American, married 
the daughter of the governor of New York, and tlien, having lost his 
wife, married the daughter of Postmaster-General Osgood and ended 
his -days in 1834 as a wealthy country gentleman vrith an estate on the 
Hhidson. Jefferson had resigned in December, 1793, and retired to 
Monticello. It. was only an apparent retirement. Excdlent party leader 
that he was, Jefierson, firom the seclusion of his hermitage, was prepar- 
ing future victories. He had correspondents in all the important com- * 
munities and he sustained their zeal by a flattering friendship and innumer- 
able letters. He organised clubs and committees. He watched over 
and criticised the policy of the administration. In retiring he had said 
that he was tired of the zeal with which Hamilton, whose influence 
remained dominant, was soliciting ‘‘ kicks for American breeches firom 
English boots.” Washington himself thought that it had become 
necessary to straighten out Anglo-American relations. The United 
States cherished numerous grievances : The English, ten years after the 
peace, had not yet evacuated the posts of the North-west ; some EngMi 
officials in Canada continued to treat Americans as enemies and to stir 
up the Indian tribes of the frontier against them. Since England had 
been at war she had paid scant attention to the rights of neutrals and had 
seized all cargoes having any connection whatever with France, ' whiih 
in feet permitted her to seize any American cargo. The shipowners 
New England, were exasperated. “ Free ships make free goods,” 
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saii But the arguments of strength triumphed over considerations of 
logic. Finally, American sailors, on various pretexts, had been seized, 
carried off, and forcibly enrolled in the Royal Navy. 

Washington judged it necessary to open negotiations with England, 
and sent to London Chief Justice Jay, a fierce Anglophile who could 
not pardon France either for being Catholic or for being revolutionary. 
Jay was not lacking in intelligence or honesty, but he was so susceptifale 
to flattery that in a negotiation he could be denied everything provided 
it was done to the accompaniment of “ praise for his person.” Every 
man has his weak side, and Mr. Jay’s weak side was Mr. Jay.” He was 
so pleased with London that he stayed there about a year, after which 
he brought back a treaty that caused an uproar. Jay had accepted the 
English doctrine concerning contraband of war. There was no mention 
in his treaty of the right of search or the impressment of American 
sailors, or the indemnities that had been demanded. All that Lord 
Grenville had conceded was the promise to evacuate the North-west 
befqj^ June, 1796, plus a few small concessions in the West Indies. It 
was so brilliant a success for British diplomacy that this very fact rendered 
it dangerous. The Federalists dared not publish the Jay Treaty and 
their opponents christened it the Grenville Treaty. The Senate, which 
discussed it in secret session, refused to ratify one of the clauses. Hamil- 
ton had to support it in public, but privately he spoke of it as “ the work 
of an old woman,” A senator firom Virginia gave a copy to the editor 
of a paper who published it. There was an immediate outcry. Jay * 
was burned in effigy. Then the public forgot, and some even said in 
a spirit of contradiction that it was not such a bad treaty. But the 
Republicans made use of it in the elections to attack the Federalists, 
who, they said, had betrayed America’s French fidends to the profit of 
her English adversaries. 

During Jay’s sojourn in London the American General Wayne had 
given a vigorous lesson to the Indians at the Battle of Fallen Timbers 
md had taken possession of the present-day Toledo. A few days earlier, 
Washington had been forced to call out the militia to restore order 
imong the farmers of Pennsylvania who had revolted against Hamilton’s 
raxes, especially against the tax on whisky. The western farmers, afl 
of whom distilled their own liquor, had protested against this levy. 
They had always made whisky from their excess com and rye ; they 
had no other way of exporting their surplus ; they refill to pay a tax 
to which they were unaccustomed, and this refusal in their eyes was, 
just as virtuous an action as the revolt against the British Pa r li am ait 
had formerly been. The rebels were the same ; they had simply changed 
tyrants. Although the rebellion was neither very violent nor very long^ 
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Washii^ton wished to make an example of it and to show the strength 
of the federal government. He succeeded quickly and without blood- ^ 
shed, hut in the ensuing campaign the Republicans made use of the resent- 
ment. of the farmers. In January, 1795, Hamilton resigned. He could 
not live properly on the $3,500 salary and had to reopen his law office. 
He;:ontinued to write, to inspire, and to fight, but he remained pro- 
foundly pessimistic. A stranger at heart in the nation he had helped to 
found, an aristocrat by instinct in a society naturally democratic, he 
did not beheve in the future of the work accomplished by. his fiiends 
and by himself He said that svaj day proved to him more and more 
clearly that the American world was not made for him. He was right : 
The American world liad not been made for him, but in large measure 
modem America was made by him. 



CHAPTER XXrV 


The Decline of Federalism 

In 1792 Washington had been re-elected ; there had been no opposition. 
In 1796 he refused to be a candidate. Opposed in principle to the idea 
of a third term, he had moreover been made indignant by his treatment 
at the hands of unbridled partisans. The almost religious respect which 
at first had been accorded him had been followed by violent abuse. 
Jefierson, in a letter to a fiiend which was interpreted — ^against his denial 
— as referring to Washington, wrote of “ apostates ” who, aiEter having 
been “ Samsons in the field and Solomons in the council,” had allowed 
the courtesan England to cut their locks. Some said that he had never 
been a general ; others that he had misappropriated state funds ! When 
Congress was about to give him a vote of thanks, a representative named 
Giles said that he hoped gendemea would compliment the President 
privately, as individuis ; at the same time, he hoped such adidation 
would never pervade the House. “I must acknowledge that I am 
one of those who do not think as much of the President as some others 
do.’* Washington complained with justice that he was attacked in 
terms so excessive and indecent that they would hardly have been 
merited hy a Nero, a notorious del&ulter, or a common pickpocket. 
Worn out and discouraged, he would, he said, have preferred the tomb 
to another term as President. 

Once he had made this decision, he announced it to the public in an 
doquent ferewell message. It was said to have been drafted by Hamil- 
:<m, and he did indeed collaborate, but the ideas were Wa^ington s. 
He warned his country “ in the most solemn manner against the baaeM 
jflfects of the spirit of party.” He advised in foreign policy “ not to 
jive in to passions nor in international relations to contineotal catch- 
vords.” Observe good faith and justice towards all nations. . . . 
?ermanent inveterate antipathies against particular nations and passion- 
Lte attachments for others should be exduded. . . . The naticm tl^ 
ndulges towards another an habitual hatred or an habitual fondness is 
n some degree a slave. . . . Europe has a set of primary interests 
vhich to m have none or a very remote relation ... it must be unwise 
n us to implicate ourselves by artificial ties in the ordinary vkissitudes 
)f her politics or the ordinary combinations and collisions of her fiiend- 
hips or enmities.” 

183 
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Washington being, by his own wish, eliminated from the contest, 
John Adams became the logical candidate of the Federalists. Hamilton 
remained the head of the party but he was young, unpopular, and 
aggressive ; he had no chance of being President and he knew it. His 
love of England also would have sufficed to make him distasteful to 
the electors. John Adams, on the contrary, though he admired Eritish 
institutions, now passed for an Anglophobe, and he had really become 
one as he was also a Francophobe, a Europaphobe, and an Adamsophile. 
On the Kepubhcan side, as the frail and timid Madison did not wish 
to run, Jefferson had a clear field. He said he did not want to return 
to pubHc life ; his enemies doubted his sincerity, but it was a fact that 
he loved his retirement in Monticello. Nevertheless he .agreed to be 
a candidate. The strange method of selection which did not permit the 
electors, to specify respectively a President and a vice-president, but 
obhged them to vote at random for two men, fostered schemes and 
intrigues. Hamilton, who did not Hke Adams, hoped that Thomas 
Pinckney, the other Federalist candidate, would be elected President. 

Aaron Burr was (beside Jefferson) the Republican candidate. Son 
of a president of Princeton and grandson of the great preacher Jonathan 
Edwards, an able soldier during the Revolution, Burr had returned,' 
like Hamilton, to the practice of the law and had taken part in the political 
life of New York state with brilliant success. He was a man of much 
charm, adored by women. All the nameless children of New York 
were attributed to him. Aaron Burr was one of the first to discover the 
advantage to be gained by making use of the strength of the Tammany 
Society in New York elections. At the time when the loyalists were 
ranging themselves imder the banners of St. George, St. Andrew, and 
St. Patrick, the opponents of England, the Sons of Liberty, had foimded 
as a joke the Society of the Sons of Tammany. Tammany was a cele- 
brated Indian chief, and it was as an ironical reflection on the British 
saints that the rebels canonised him; Later the Tammany Society in New 
York had become a demagogic group principally opposed to the proper- 
tied classes.. Aaron Burr made use of it against the Federalists. When 
the election came Burr had thirty votes ; Pinckney fifty-nine ; Jefferson 
sixty-eight ; and Adams seventy-one. And so Adams was elected, but 
by a m^gin of only three votes, for which he was never able to console 
himself. Hamilton’s manoeuvres had failed to elect Pinckney ; Adams 
had been saved by the prudence of his New England friends, who had 
voted only for him and had thrown away their second vote. “ Who 
woidd have thought, he said indignantly, “ to see such a character as 
Jefferson, and much more, such an unknown human being as Pinckney 
walk over my head.” 
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His presidency did not begin under &,vourabIe auspices. The 
federalist majority had been much reduced. Jefferson, the Republican 
resident, was regarded as an intruder by the Federalist adminis- 
tration. Within the party itself, Adams was on bad terms with Hamilton, 
who was still the leader behind the scenes. He had retained in his cabinet 
three men who had been with Washington at the end of his presidency, 
snd of whom it was said that they did not exceed mediocrity except 
in respect of mendacity. On the day of the inauguration, Adams was 
struck by Washington’s , evident joy : Washington seemed to me to 
enjoy a triumph over me. Methought I heard Hm say ; ‘ Ay 1 lam 
fairly out and you fairly in ! See which of us will be happiest.’ ” Never- 
theless Adams himself was happy enough that day. He had always had 
an insatiable appetite for ceremonies in which he played the principal 
part. There was, of course, that paltry majority of three votes to spoil 
his pleasure. But if his party had treated him ill, could he not triumph 
over parties and become President of the whole country as Washington 
had wished to be ? He little imagined that his own cabinet members 
distrusted him and that one of them had described him as : “ A man of 
great vanity, pretty capricious, of a very moderate share of prudence, 
and of far less real abilities than he believed himself to possess.” 

An unjust portrait. Adams was very intelligent and, despite his pride, 
sincerely devoted to his country. But his Calvinism and his political 
experience combined to give him a sorry opinion of human nature. He 
thought that self-interest and not ideas actuated men. He did not 
believe in equality. Every democracy, he said, carries within it an 
aristocracy as clearly defined as that of France, Rome, or England. If 
you give power to the mdtitude, he added, there will be no limit to m 
demands. The new aristocracy will take your places and treat their 
former comrades just as severely as you formerly treated them. A 
republic, according to the new President, should observe the golden 
mean and stick to the middle of the road between tyranny atirt anarchy, 
the extremes which always threaten human societies. In a word, Adams 
was a realist. He eared the influence of the rich and powerful minority 
as much as that of the poor and active majority ; as much^ but not 
more. He maintained that the role of the statesman is to defend the 
state against exploitation on one hand, and. greed on the othor, it was 
an equitable attitude, but not a popular one, and John Adams had few 
fiienth. 

At the very start, Adams found himself faced by a Franco-American 
crisis, of m^or importance, Monroe, who had succeeded Gouvemeur 
Morris as ambassador to Paris, had been received at the bar of the Gon- 
^endon and had given warm expression to the symf^thy of the United 
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States for the French Revolution. The State Department had rebutecl 
him for this demonstration, which was inconsistent with neutrality, and 
eventually recalled him. There followed a great uproar in France 
where the notorious Jay Treaty had already evoked lively indignation. 
The Directory refused to receive Charles C. Pinckney, Monroe’s suc- 
cessor, when he arrived in Paris early in December, 1796, and a number 
of American ships were seized by French men-of-war on the high seas. 
It was in fact, if not in law, a break in diplomatic relations. Adams, who 
desired peace, decided to send to France a special mission composed of 
John Marshall of Virginia, Elbridge Gerry of Massachusetts, and Pinckney, 
Meanwhile the Federalists were advising preparation for a war against 
France, the building of ships and the raising of an army. When the three 
envoys arrived in Paris, Talleyrand, minister of foreign affairs, sent word 
that the Directory was seriously annoyed at the United States and might, 
perhaps refuse to receive the mission, but that, in the meantime, qualified 
persons would call upon them. The ‘‘ qualified persons,” who were 
designated in the official documents by the letters X, Y, Z, were Messieurs 
Hottinguer, Bellamy, and Hauteval. At first they insinuated, th^ 
stated quite openly, that the mission would not be received unless it gave^ 
the Directory “ a small mark of consideration,” a loan, a gift, which was 
fixed at two hundred and fifty thousand dollars and which should be 
without prejudice to the loan that was to foUow. The three Americans 
replied fcriously ; “ No 1 Not sixpence ! ” A reply which, . as the 
story of the XYZ affair circulated in the United States, took on this more 
heroic form : “ MilHons for defence, not one cent for tribute ! ” 

The publication of the report of the XYZ affair enraged America, 
and not without reason. More than ever the Federalists preached war ; 
Hamilton believed that the Directory itself was going to declare it. The 
Jefiersonians begged that aU France should not be held responsible for 
a few: dishonest citizens. An improvised Navy Department was given 
urgent orders to build a fleet. The Treaties of Alliance of 1778 were 
denounced ; Congress authorised the raising of an army, and Wash- 
ington was summoned firom his retirement to take command. Adams 
hoped to do what he Kked with the old man, but he encountered the 
firm will and meticulous precision of Washington. The general was 
old, but he did not let himself be influenced. He nominated as major- 
generals, in order of preference, Hamilton, Pinckney, Henry Knox, 
and Henry Lee. The choice of Hamilton exasperated all his enemies and 
Adams . as well. Thus personal rivalries resulted in weakening the 
Federalist party, Hamilton was all the more anxioiK for war since he 
thought that it would unite the country, make pubhc enemies of thfe 
Jeffersonians, and deliver America firom Frmch influence. But Jeffersori^ 
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who saw the trap and was playing the game of politics himself, sent 
^ord secredy to warn Talleyrand that a war would lead to the immediate 
ascendancy of EngHsh influence in the United States. Talleyrand under- 
stood, played for peace, and won ; for Adams, who wished to avoid 
war at all costs, suddenly decided to send a new minister to France. He 
had consulted neither Hamilton nor his cabinet, and both were infuriated. 
Only one hope remained for the Francophohes ; the defeat of the 
Directory and its General Bonaparte by reactionary Europe- At Maren- 
go, Bonaparte destroyed this hope as well, and on September 30th, 
1800, a commercial treaty between France and the United States put 
an end to the quarrel. All the rest of his life Adams said that he wished 
no other inscription on his tomb but this : “ Here lies John Adams who 
in the year 1800 took upon liimself the responsibility of peace with 
France.*’ 

Meanwhile in 1798, at the height of the crisis, the Federalists had 
obtained the pass^e of laws designed to strengthen the country in time 
of war. Among these measures was a Naturalisation Act that required 
fourteen years’ residence (instead of five) in order to become an American 
' citizen ; an Alien Act which authorised the President to deport any 
alien he considered dangerous ; and a Sedition Act which provided 
punishments for persons who opposed the execution of the laws, wrote, 
uttered, or published felse or defamatory articles about the President 
and the govemm^t, or incited to revolt. A general xenophobia, as 
wcH as the revolutionary activities of certain refugees, had inspired the^ 
measures. America was tired of importers of hatred, and innocent 
foreigners sufiered the results of this exasperation- When the Directory 
requested visas fear a delegation firom the French Institute which wished 
to visit the United States, John Adams replied : “ We have too many 
French philosophers already, and 1 really begin to t hink , or rather to 
suspect, that learned academies have disorganised the world, and are 
incompatible with social order.” Even the E n gli s h chemist Priestley 
had been accused of dissolving church and state in his laboratory retorts. 
Hamilton did not approve of this sudden intolerance in a liberal country. 
“ Let us not establish tyranny. Energy is a very difierent thmg firom 
violence.” But his Federalist .fidends forgot that the eSccts of violence 
soon rebound upon the heads of those who practice violence. They 
denounced their adversaries as Jacobin atheists and anarchists ; they 
thr^tent^d New England, if Jefierson ever came to power,, whh Ibe 
horrors of the guillotine ; th^y made use of the new laws to arre^ 
political enemies. These excess^ wore to lead to the destruction of 
the party. 

The Republicans, not bting a m^ority in Congress, were unable to 
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prevent the passage of the Federalist measures. But in those states 
where they were powerful, these measures had been declared uncon-^'^ 
stitutional. Virginia and Kentucky passed resolutions affirming thcf 
right of the states to annul laws of the federal government when the 
latter exceeded its powers.. In respect to the Alien Act the resolutions 
were in error, for irnmigration was within the competence of the federal 
government ; but the Sedition Act infringed liberties guaranteed by 
the Constitution. Actually the protest was a campaign measure designed 
to put the Republican' party in the saddle in time for the presidential 
election of 1800. An appeal to the jealousy of the states might be 
effective, and it was.-. In Virginia, people went so far as to talk of the 
“ Federalist terror.” . The Federalists, for their part, showed themselves 
incapable of understanding that party struggles are inevitable in a fr^ 
coiuitry, and that if they are kept within reasonable limits they may even 
be useful.' They wanted to annihilate their adversaries ; the wise course 
would have been to learn to live with them. But for that there was 
need of political experience, which time alone could give the young 
republic. 

Adams thought he was certain to be elected President a second time 
in 1800, as Washington had been. He was the only one who thougi^ 
so. He had become embroiled widi his own party leaders, and Hamilton 
considered him a traitor. The party itself had lost popularity in the 
country at large, where Jefferson’s strong lorganisations dominated public 
opinion.-: The division in the ranks of the Federalists was to assure the 
success of the. Republicans. Hamilton niade great efforts to keep 
Adams from being chosen as the party’s presidential candidate, but 
he failed. A campaign of extraordinary violence began. Hamilton and 
his friends represented Jefferson, the gentleman farmer of Monticeho, 
as a man with a knife betwem his teeth, “ an atheist in religion, a terrorist 
in politics.” If the Republicans won,, so went the Federalht propaganda, 
the fa milies of New England must expect to see their houses burned, 
their daughters violated, and the bonds of marriage dissolved. When 
the electors met, Jefferson and Burr each had seventy-three votes ; Adams 
sixty-five. The Constitution provided that, in such cases Congress was 
to choose the- President, and Congress, was Federalist. Aaron Burr 
should have vuthdravni at once in favour of a much older and more 
femous man whom, the cotmtry wished to see President. But it was 
only the influence of H a m ilton, who feared Burr even more than Jeffer?* 
son, that resulted, after thirty-six ballots, in a final victory for Jefferson 
This contest had seemed so absurd to everyone tliat soon an amendment 
was passed to make the election of President and Vice-President two dis-^- 
tinef; operations. Contrary to the precedent established by Washingtot 0 
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CHAPTER XXV 


The Time of Jefferson 

Some historians think that the election of Jefferson was a second Amer- 
ican revolution. This is an overstatement, but it is true that with Jeffer- 
son a new political philosophy came into power. Washington and 
Adams had had faith in liberty, not in democracy. Jefferson, on the 
other hand, believed in the American people. Raised by his father, 
who was a farmer and pioneer, “ he loved his backwood neighbours and 
he, in turn, was loved by them.” In those surroundings he had fomied 
three ideas concerning die policy of the United States, and to these he 
passionately clung. The first was the superiority of a decentralised 
government. Every movement to consolidate the central power at 
the expense of the states seemed to him “ Toryism in disguise.” He 
believed local government was best because men have a clearer under- 
standing of small affairs in which they are personally interested tha|^ 
of large matters in which they can easily be led astray. “ Our country 
is too large,” Jefferson said, “ to have aU its afiairs directed by a single 
government. Public servants at such a distance, and firom under die 
eye of their constituents, must, firom the circumstances of distance, be 
unable to administer and overlook all the details necessary for the good 
government of the citizens ; and the same drcumstance, by rendering 
detection impossible to their constituents, will invite the public agents 
to corruption, plunder and waste.” The second idea was his belief in 
the superiority of an agricultural civilisation over an urban one. “ Those 
who labour in the enth are the chosen people of God if he ever had 
a chosen people. . . . Corruption of morals in the mass of cultivators 
is a phenomenon of which no age, nor nation, has .fumished an example.” 
His third idea was the result of his feeling of alarm at the powers giv^ 
to the Supreme Court by the Constitution : “ The great object of my 
fear is the Federal Judiciary. That body, like gravity, ever acting, with 
noiseless foot, and unalarming advance, gaining ground step by stq), 
and holding what it gains, is engulfing insidiously the special govent- 
ments into the jaws of that which feeds them.” All power wnthdrawn 
firom the permanent control of the people seemed to him a usurpation. 

But if the new President differed firom his predecessors in doctrine, 
he remained in manner a cultured and genial Virginian. Eighteenth- 
century philosopher and nineteenth-century politician, he showed co^ 
summate skill in putting the philosopher at the service of the poHtidai]^ 

igo T' 
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aristocxat by birth, appearance, and education, he a£&cted a demo- 
xatic simplicity which bordered sometimes on slovenliness. He received 
the British ambassador in bedroom slippers out at the heels, which 
shocked that diplomat. But this was not carelessness, far horn it ; he 
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An anonymous anttjeflferson cartoon of about the year iSoo. Jef^rson, abcKit tn 
bum the Constitution of the United States on di altar of Gallic deq»odsm, ^ 
prevented by an American eagle. 

had ho respect for the British, wanted to show his independeace, 
knew that this anecdote would be repeated and serve him well ainoi% 
his cemstituehts. He said he was aware that he made no distxnctioEi 
betw^n writing to the most powerful or the most humble person in 
wodd. Itis was true, but it was strange that he found it necessary 
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to say it. He forced himself to show great evenness of disposition. 
Under the apparent calm, however, there blazed a fiery nature : “ I " 
have sworn upon the altar of God eternal hostility against every form 
of tyranny over the mind of man.^’ He distrusted the rich, the powerful, 
the proud ; his affection went out to the humble and even more to the 
j&rmers and workmen. The mighty returned his distrust. In Phila- 
delphia at the time of his vice-presidency the “ best famiHes ” did not 
receive him. Nevertheless he was pleasant to meet. He had no sense 
of humour but he did have subtlety and taste. His intellectual curiosity 
was boundless. His memory was encyclopaedic, but it was an elementary 
encyclopaedia and often ill informed. He had a smattering of all the 
sciences ; he knew a little Greek, a little Latin, a litde French. He 
boasted of having learned Spanish in nineteen days aboard ship with 
no other master than Don Quixote. Possessed of a mania for mechanics 
of the most bizarre kind, he had filled his house at Monticello with 
devices of all sorts ; a weather vane showed the direction of the wind 
inside the house, a counterweight opened the door, a system of pulleys 
brought bottles firom the celkr to the master’s table. He had taste. 
Monticello, which he had designed, was ; and later 

to make the University of Virginia, with ks curvi^ brick walls, me 
finest architectural unit on the continent and one of the finest in the 
world. He was so fond of reforming that he undertook even to revise 
the Go^peh aad to combine all fiaur into a single continuous narrative. 
His popularity surprised men like Hamilton, and even Washington, 
for he was neither an orator nor a soldier. It was due to the fact that 
the xmsses instinctively knew Jefierson had confidence in them. 
Optimism is the most American of sentiments. In regard to human 
nature, Jcfiersou was an optimist, Adams a pessimist ; and that is why 
Ammcans voted for Jeferson. 

M^or I’Enfant, a Frenchman, had drawn up the plans for the new 
federal capital to be built on the bank of the Potomac. His vast .and 
orderly project provided for a capitol where Congress would meet, 
a beautiful house for the President, avenues, squares, monuments. But 
in iSoo the site of Washington was a lake of mud, the capitol was un- 
femhed, and the city consisted of nodiing but a few Ne^o 
tTeverdfeless, it had been decided to hold the ceremony of inauguraLtion 
there, and a few days before March 4th, with his customary, simplicity, 
JdSmon had come to stay in the Conrad Boarding House, When 
Ac day came he went to the capitol on fix>t “ weaxmg a suit of doth 
mmesL in America.” The Chief Justice, John Marshall, one of Adam’s 
mm. who hated jefesem, administered the oath on the Bible. T W 
Ad Pte ai dAfe zead his inaugural address. The “best femilfe^” 
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iad feared to find in him a Robespierre or a Marat, must have heard 
-with relief his appeal for reconciliation. All were asked to abide by the 
laws, work for the common good, and remember the inviolable prior- 
ciple “ that although the wili of the Majority is in all cases to prevail, 
that will, to be rightful, must be reasonable ; that the Minority possess 
their equal rights, which equal laws must protect.’* “ All difference 
of opinion,” he added, “ is not a difference of principle. . . . We have 
called, by different names, brethren of the same principle. We are all 
republicans ; we are all federalists.” 

Just what did he mean ? The two parties asked that question in 
vain. Probably that the whole country was for the republic against 
monarchy,, and for the federal government against disorder. The 
President proclaimed tolerance for all, even those who were hostile to 
the Union ; equal justice for all ; liberty of the press ; liberty of thought ; 
support for the states in defence of all their rights ; commercial peace 
and honest fiiendsfaip with all nations ; a lasting alliance with none. 

Sometimes it is said,” he went on, “ that Man cannot be trusted with 
the government of himself. Can he then be trusted with the govem- 
. ment of others ? Or have we found angels in the form of kin gs to 
govern him ? Let history answer this question.” Jefferson thought that 
a good government was one that allowed men to perform their work 
freely. He hoped to repay the debt and to this end wished to reduce 
expenses, eliminate unnecessary personnel, and avoid war. He said 
he was in favour of a rigorously frugal and simple government and the 
application of all possible economies to the payment of the national 
debt. He added that he was hostile to the multiplication of ofiELceholders 
and salaries when - they had no other purpose than to satisfy partisans. 

When the ceremony was over Jefferson returned, still afoot, to the 
Conrad Boarding House, In all probability, he had already decided on 
the makeup of his cabinet. For Secretary of State he chose Madison. 
The two men came from Virginia and Jefferson had a frther’s protective 
love for Madison. Not that the difierence in their ages was gre^ ; 
JejBfcrson was fifty-eight ; Madison, fifty. But tt^ President was tali 
and vigorous, the Secretary of State small and frail. In the Treasury 
Jefferson placed Albert Gallatin, a naturalised Genevese and a friend of 
Madame de Stael and of Baring, the English banker, Gallatin, after 
being elected to Congress, had revealed a true genius for finance. His 
incorrigible French accent made this transoceanic Necker a hard orator 
to understand, but the darity of his ideas &r outweighed this defect. 
The prkkipal concern of the Democratic-Republicans was to annul the 
last federalist laws. The Sedition Act, which was temporary, died of 
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from fbiirteen years to five. The tax on whisky was repealed, to the^ 
great joy of the frontier farmers, who loved Jefferson more than ever.^ 
Gallatin estimated that the federal revenue would be about $10,600,000 
a year, and that by reducing, the expenses of army and navy there need 
be no more than $3,500,000 expenditure, which permitted a yearly 
reduction in the debt of $7,000,000. At the end of a few weeks Jefferson 
went to Hve in the presidential mansion, which had been ironically 
named “ the Palace,” and which Abigail Adams had inaugurated in 
the midst of plasterers. “ The Palace ” was not finished, and in particular 
had no stairway. At his reception Jefierson decided to do away with 
aU right of precedence. Guests went in to the table pile mile (it was a 
word he had brought back with him from France). He believed “ all 
hu m a n beings are perfeedy equal, be they fellowcountrymen or strangers, 
great lords or simple mortals, and should be treated as such.” This 
resulted in angry ambassadors seeing their chairs snatched away from 
them by more vigorous congressmen. But the food was worthy of 
Virgima, the hospitality that of the South, generous and inexhaustible, 
and the conversation was brilliant. Since JeSerson was a widower, the 
charming Dolly Madison, wife of the Secretary of Stat^ played the^part 
of Kest Lady. ' , 

“ We are all republicans, we are all federalists,” The phrase sounded 
well in the speech ; in practice it was necessary to pay heed to the feel- 
ings of the party. Now the party wantoi offices. Up to the last instant 
Adams had filled all vacant posts with I^eralists and these “ midnight 
nominations ” tied Jeflferscai’s hands. “ Officials seldom die and never 
resign,” he said. What the friends of the new order required of him 
was a purge of the whole administration, a difficult action for Jefferson, 
w1k> had just fgoclaimed and commended reconciliation. “ Mr, Jefrer- 
^csis plan,” said the malcontents, ” was to conciliate the North by the 
dispensation of his patronage, and to rely on the South to support his 
pdmipksJ* The pressure became too strong for him to resist and he 
had to dis mi ss, as the Constitution allowed him to do, officeholders 
whose only crime had been to have opinions. This was the first apph- 
catkm of the “ spoils system,” which was to become one of the sores of 
Amerkan political life. Jeferson used it only in moderation. 

The most important act of JejSerson’s administration was the acqui- 
sition eff Loui s ia n a. This immense territory, much more extensive than 
Ae state which to-day bears that name and comprising a large part of the 
vaBey of the Mississippi, had been ceded by France to Spam in r 763 . The 
fetter had granted Americans the right of navigation on the Mississippi 
wl the ^ht to store merchandise at New Orleans. These two rights 
to dae Amaicans of the Ohio River Valley, that is ^ 
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to say, the farmers of the West for whom the river highway was the only 
|K>ssible commercial outlet. And so their amdety was aroused when they 
learned in 1802 that Spain by secret treaty had returned Louisiana to 
France in exchange for Tuscany. Bonaparte, then at the zenith of his 
glory, seemed a much more dangerous neighbour than feeble Spain, and 
die Americans were alarmed. They had reason to be. Talleyrand, who 
knew America, was urging the First Consul to rebuild a French empire, 
to unite by way of the valley of the Mississippi the bonds between 
Louisiana and Canada, perhaps even to reconquer the latter and wipe 
out the Treaty of 1763. As preparation for this enterprise, and to assure 
a base. General Leclerc had been sent to Santo Domingo, where the 
Negro Toussaint TOuverture had established a dictatorship in defiance 
of France. Leclerc vanquished the black Bonaparte, but subsequently 
died himself of the yellow fever that ravaged his army. Jefferson, the 
Friend and admirer of France, was nevertheless the first to understand 
that if the latter occupied the mouth of the Mississippi the United States 
would have no choice but to throw herself into the arms of England. 
He instructed James Monroe and Robert R. Livingston, his minister to 
France, to open negotiations with France and to offer an undetermined 
sum for New Orleans and West Florida ; if France refused, they were 
to secure, if possible, the cession of the island of New Orleans ; failing 
that, the negotiators were to ask for a territory on the left bank of the 
Mississippi ; if that also failed, perpetual right of navigation and storage. 
Finally, if all failed, Monroe and Livingston were immediately to start 
conversations with England. 

The American envoys were astounded when Talleyrand answered 
them by saying : “ Buy New Orleans ? Why New Orleans ? Would 
you not prefer all Louisiana ? The feet was that the expedition to 
Santo Domingo had disgusted the French with that climate ; the First 
Consul needed money and at the moment when he was beginnii^ a war 
will England he had no wish to make himself vulnerable by dispersing 
his armies, espedally on a distsmt omtinent where England, mistress of 
the seas, would have all the advantages. There was a brief period of 
baigaining, and the Americans purdhased an empire for the sum of sixty 
mfflkm fiancs. It was a strange adventure for Jefferson : “ This parsi" 
momom lawyer had spent on authority of his executive power alone 
a krm equal to three-fourths of the Debt which Hamilton had assumed 
for the States with the authorisation of Congress ; the champion of 
a literal interpretation of the Constitution had acquired foreign territories 
mti. granted Ammcan dtizehship to their inhabitants, acts which were 
m$t licntioned amc^ the powers enumerated in the Constitution.’’ 
was quite well aware of the lack of consistency in his position. But S 
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Iso saw that the future of the country depended on the negotiation. 
Fhe acquisition of Louisiana more than doubled the area of the United 
States. It assured Americans of free navigation on the Mississippi, that 
s, of the economic future of the West. It enormously increased militoy 
security. To the westward the frontier was so vague that the entire 
:ontinent might well become American. Before ratifying, Jefferson 
psrould have lied to see an amendment made to the Constitution, giving 
bim the legal power to sign. But Livingston and Monroe were pressii^ 
bim. Talleyrand and Bonaparte might change their minds. He signed, 
and the Senate ratified his decision. 

One might say it was Thom^ Jefferson who made the United States 
a continental power. Not only did he give the country Louisiana, he 
was also the first to send an American expedition by land towards the 
Padfic. The west coast had been reached on many occasions by Spanish, 
English, and Russian navigators. It was known that a great river, the 
Columbia, discovered in 1792 by Captain Gray, flowed down from the 
high mountains to the ocean. The name Oregon had been recorded 
even before that. Since 1783 Jefferson had been dreaming of occupying 

t territory “ from one ocean to the other ” granted to the first colonists 
the royal charters, and of dispatching an expedition from the Missis- 
sippi to the Pacific. At that time the necessary money could not be 
found. But in 1803 when he was President he obtained from Congress 
$2,500 for a literary project.” This strai^e description was intended 
to avert the suspicion of England, who also had designs on that region. 
The exploration was entrusted to two young men, Lewis and Clark 
Meriwether Lewis had been Jefferson’s secretary, and the latter 1 ^ 
recognised his courage, perseverance, knowledge of the In dians , and 
honesty. The journey was as romantic as any that could be nnagined. 
Lewis and Clark proceeded up the Missouri, crossed the Rocky Moun- 
tains, descended the Columbia River, and finally heard the waves of the 
Pacific breaking at the mouth of the Columbia. This trip was to be of 
inestimable importance later on in establishing America’s claim to this 
region. 

It was written that Jefferson’s greatest successes should be ariaeved 
in violation of his principles. This pacifist niade a war, carried it on at 
four miles distance firom America, and won it. A tiny war. 

Tbe Barbary pirate of Nortii A&ica, firom the time of the late MidtBe 
Ages, had been exacting tribute firom all the sailors <ff the world except 
those Aat were strong enough to defend themselves. Since the day 
when the indep«idence of the United States had been declated, the 
Brkish fleet had ceased to protect United States metchantmen and the 
l^g^nry privateers had dealt savagely with them. What was to be 
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done ? It would be necessary to pay tribute to the Sultan of Morocc^^ 
the Bey of Algiers, the Bey of Tunis, and the Pasha of Tripoli, jfc 
was humiliating and moreover useless, for the demands of the private^ 
increased each year. The United States had reached the point of spend^' 
jng almost two million dollars. Jefierson decided that enough was 
enough, and sent a small squadron into the Mediterranean against the 
l^sha of Tripoli. The American frigate Philadelphia was stranded, its 
officers and sailors taken captive by the Barbary pirates and reduced 
to slavery. Lieutenant Decatur, having made &st beside the fingats^ 
blew it up to keep the Pasha from getting possession of it. Then a 
small expedition by land, led by the United States consul at Tunis, 
took possession of Dema (in memory of which a street in Boston h 
still called Dema Street). The Pasha became terrified and asked &r 
terms. It' was in the course of this campaign in the Mediterrane^ 
that the American navy (which showed great enterprise and heroism) 
first earned the respect of European navies and became aware of its 
own strength. 

The Louisiana affair was not yet setded. The Creoles of New Orleans 
thought it had been agreed that Louisiana should become a 
indeed it wotdd seem that Jefferson’s ideas would not permit him h> 
impose external authority upon another people. But Congress refused 
to admit Louisiana and made it a territory. This resulted in a feeling 
of great bitterness. On the other hand, Jefferson thought that West 
Florida and Texas had been part of his purchase. Spain and France 
dented it. Shadowy negotiations had taken place and these were dis- 
pleasing to the purists of the Republican party. One member of the 
party, the eloquent and rebellious John Randolph of Roanoke, loudly 
attacked Jefferson, and another, Aaron Burr conceived the extravagant 
notion of m a king a personal empire for himself in Mexico or Florida; 
^oe 1805 Burr had no longer been Vice-President. As the brilli^t 
and cymeal boss of New York he had for several years entertained 
boundless political hopes. The election of 1800 destroyed them. The 
vice-presidency, attended fay Jefferson’s ill will, proved a blind alleyl 
Kfe tried to find a way out by running for governor of New York. 
OppcMed by JEdamilton, who called him a dangerous man,” he was 
defoatecL He provoked' Haatmlton to a duel and deliberately Icffled 
Immu Thtfe Ae pistol of an adventurer cut short the life of a man 

hcMur, and ooiuage who had, perhaps, imperfectly understc^dd 
i^ifiteenthrC^tury America but who made a briSiant contriblirioh 
* inneteen&Hsiiiury AmwKdfcal Hamilton died insolvent, leaMln^^ ia 
nSfefW and diildivai . The dodi, which ‘had b^n almost a mur<|||L 
end to Aaraa Biiur’s'polirical career. Se«ng that he was 'd^^ 
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for in his own country, he threw himself into desperate and shamcfiii 
lenterprises. He asked the English for a million dollars as the price of 
detaching the western territories firom the Union ; he tried to get 
money fiom the Spaniards, and then conspired with General Wilkinson 
to attack Mexico. Wilkinson denounced him and Jefierson had him 
arrested for treason- Aaron Burr, tried by a Grand Jury, was acquitted, 
thanks to Chief Justice John Marshall, who eloquently recalled the 
definition of treason and showed that it did not apply to this afiair. 
But if Burr was not a traitor, his career was finished and he had to go 
into self-imposed exile in Europe. There he Hved for a time by his 
wits and on gifts firom women. Later he returned to the United States, 
married a rich widow, and resuming his original profession became 
once more a prosperous lawyer. 

Meanwhile Napoleon and Great Britain were vying for the domina- 
tion of the world, and this titanic struggle stirred up eddies in all oceans 
of the globe. To recruit their sailors the English had recourse to 
impressment ” ; on all the oceans they stopped ships, searched them, 
and if they found English, Scotch, Irish, or Welsh merchant seamen, 
they arrested and enrolled them. Soon they were subjecting Amaican 
^ ships to the same treatment. It is true that some di^rters from 
British fleet had been given false American passports^; but also many 
Americans were falsely accused of being Englis h or Irish and were 
forcibly enrolled. When the State Department complained to the 
Foreign Office, the Fore^n Office repUed that the man in question couM 
not he found, or that he was at sea, or that he was dead. The most 
serious incident occurred when the American fidgate Chesapeake was 
summoned to halt by the English fiigate Leopard on the pretext 
of searching for a deserter. When the captain rcfrised, the Leopard 
opened fire, killin g three men and wounding eighteen. This insult to 
the American flag in time of peace (1807) stirred up wholehearted, 
unanimous, and legitiniate indignation. Exasperation at the att ack on 
the Chesapeake united Americans of all parties. “ The afi^ of the 
Chesapeake"" Jefierson said later, “ put war into my hand. I had only 
to open it and let havoc loose.’^ But Jefierson did not like war-; the 
tCHE^ of his prodaination was so moderate th^ irascible John B^andolph 

could say that it had rather the air of a note of apology. The situation 
at sea became intolerable for neutrals. The British govemmmt's Ord^ 
in Council forbade* all commerce with European ports. Napoleoii ^ 
Decr^ (Berlin, 1806; Milan, 1807) prohibited all cpmmert;^ . 
the Briridh and ordered the seizure of all ships co m i n g from Eng- 
kfcftd or her coloniEK. Between' the Orders in Co unci l ami die Decrees, 
was to become of the Yankee shipowners ? It is a great compli- 
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meat to their slnll to record that in these difficult drcumstances their 
prosperity remained unaltered. 

Jefferson tihought that he could secure respect for America by means 
of what he called “ peaceable coercion.” By this strange and paradoidcal 
formula he meant the old method of breaking off trade relations. “ Our 
commerce is so valuable to them,” he said innocently of the French 
and English, ** that they will be glad to purchase it, when the only 
price we ask is to do us justice.” A member of Jefierson’s own party, 
John Randolph, protested against this “ milk and water bilL” — “ It is 
too contemptible,” he added, “ to be the subject of consideration or 
to excite the feelings of the pettiest state in Europe.” It must be admitted 
that facts bore Randolph out. Monroe, sent to London to negotiate, 
achieved nothing. An American embargo on all foreign commerce 
(December 22nd, 1807) did much more harm to America than to 
France or England. Moreover, American shipowners disregarded it. 
Freight rates were so high that they were willing to nm any risks. The 
result was that in 1808, by a decree from Bayonne, Napoleon ordered- 
the seizure of all American vessels found in French ports. “ For,” he 



would respect the embargo ; they are, therefore, camouflaged Bngfeh 
ships.” 

The Federalist shipowners began to ask if their interests were to be 
sacrificed indefinitely to lie agrarian pacifism of the charlatan ” in 
Washington. I will Hfr die embargo,” Jeferson told Paris and London, 

if the Orders in Coundl and the Decrees are abrogated.” Canning 
replied, with courteous mockery, that “His M^esty would be happy 
to sec the lifting of the embargo which caused the American peopfe 
such hardships,” but he retained the Orders in Coundl. In New 
j^i^and anger rose to the point of sedition and in certain town meetings 
there was even talk of secession. Three days before the inauguraticai 
of his succc^r, James Madison (March, 1809), Jeferson had to capita- 
late. He lifted the embargo. As the first four years of his adrninis- 
tration, including the purchase of Louisiana, had been, brilliant, , so the 
last four years had been undistinguished. John Randolph compared 
them to the lean kine in tfc^ Bible who came after the ftt kine. Towards 
the end Je&rson himsdf was beginning to wonder whether the country 
conld avoid war. “Perhaps,” he wrote to a friend, “perhaps the 
whale of the ocean may be tired of the solitnde it has m^le on that 
dement, and return to honest principles ; and his brother robber on 
the land may see that, as to us, the grapes are sour. ... 1 thinV cane 
€a20i:^h for the life of one man ^ and you and I have gone throi^ 
which at least may iessm our impatience to embadk in ancdier^ 



Still, if it becomes necessary we must meet it like men, old men indeed, 
but yet good for something.” He was happy to hand on the office 
to Madison, whom he had chosen as his successor and imposed upon 
the party. Never did prisoner delivered fi:om his chains, he said, feel 
relief equal to Hs when he was freed from the manacles of power. 



CHAPTER XXVI 


Wars Labour Lost 

A GREAT expert in constitutional law, of subtle and Honest mind, 6r 
better informed than Jefferson, Madison had shone from youth onward 
as a second-magnitude star .of singular brilliance. But his frail con- 
stitution, which had prevented him from fighting m the War of Inde- 
pendence, made him timid. ' From childhood he had believed himself 
destined to an early grave ; he was to live to the age of eighty-five. 
A small blond man with blue eyes, always clad in black, with powdered 
hair gathered at the nape of his neck, he spent his life reading and writing. 
His friends loved him ; he was unknown to the masses. Although 
witty and sometimes Rabelaisian in private, he seemed so insipid to 
those who did not know him well that they thought it impossible even 
to invent a scandal about him. Without his wife and without Jefierson 
he would never have been President — ^and would have found that 
easily bearable. At forty-tbree he had married a young widow, the 
pretty, plump DoUy Todd, who was as skilled in politics as her hus- 
band was the reverse. He had met her in Philadelphia, where she and 
her mother took in a few boarders, among them the redoubtable Aaron 
Burr, who had one day introduced to her the “ great Ktde Madison.’’ 
He fell in love with her and married her. At the time when he was 
Secretary of State, she paved the way for his election to the presidency 
by giving Congress such excellent and sumptuous dinner that the 
unusual mortality that year among senators was attributed, by public 
opinion, to these culinary triumphs. On the day of his inauguration, 
Madison trembled so mudh that it was hard to hear what he said. More- 
over he did not say much. Jefierson, on the contrary, ^emed radiant. 
As for Dolly Madison, at the reception that followed the ceremony 
she had the air of a queen in her white gown with a long train, hei 
rope of pearls, her turban imported from France, and her bird of paradl^ 
l^umes. Madison, for his {^rt, looked exhausted. A friend who saw 
him standing, pale and swaying, said to him : “ I wish with all my 
heart I had a litl^ bit of seat to offer you.” — I wish so too,” Madison 
relied, and added with the melancholy humour that was characteristic 
of him, “ but I would much rather be in bed.” 

The R^ublican party at that time was so divided by foreign policy 
and the embargo that Malison had great difficulty in fo rming a cabii^ 
He Gallatin in the Treasury, but as Secretary of State he had to 
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accept R.obert Smith, whom, he did not like and who began the adminis- 
tration with a diplomatic disaster. It was agreed between the State 
Department and. David Ersldne, the British minister, that the United 
States should once more authorise commerce with England, and in 
return the Orders in Coundl would no longer be applied to the United 
States. This was a triumph for the new Presid^t, and the whole 
country sang his praises. But Erskine had exceeded his authority and 
was disavowed by Canning : The Orders in Coundl were retained, 
and Madison was sadly compelled to re-establish the embargo. To cap 
the climax of misfortune, Erskine was recalled and replaced by ** Copen- 
hagen” Jackson, who was celebrated in the diplomatic corps for his 
brutality and insolence. In Washington, Jackson surpassed himself and 
was so disagreeable that the gentle Madison refused to deal with him, 
and he in his turn was recalled. Meanwhile the ships were once more 
tied up at the harbour quays and the Yankee sailors were protesting. 
Congress tried a new policy : It authorised the reopening of all com- 
merce, but dedded in advance that if either France or England abaur- 
doned the ofiensive measures, then commerce with the other would 
be suspended. It was a premium offered to the first one to give m. 
Napoleon cunningly accepted and promptly announced to the American 
government that he would revoke the Decrees of Berlin and MilaSi 
Although John Quincy Adams thought, not without reasmi, that this 
was nothing but “ a trap to catch us in a war with England,” Madison, 
bound by his declaration, was forced’ to act and once more suspended 
commerce with Great Britain. This meant running the rids: of war, 
and the President asked Congr^ for the means to put the country 
in a state of defence, but Congress was thinking as much of the coming 
election as of the enemy, and the administration was not sust^uned. 
Madison replaasd Robert Smith as Secretary of State by Monroe, 
who knew England well and who hoped to remain at peace with heri 
The American navy had violently- resented the humiliation of the 
Chesapeake affair and was hoping for revenge. Its widi wa$ . granted 
when Commodore Rogers, who was on patrol in his fi:%ate Presidetst 
in the neighbouadhood of New York encountered an English ship, tried 
to stop her in order to search for an “ impressed ” sailor, fired, kffled 
men and wounded twenty-three. The score was now even. Tibe 
English, mddenly 1^ uncompromising, agreed to re^uni the sailoet 
tisthpTi firom the Chesapeake, or st least the two still living, and to mder&T 
nify fomilies of the dead. . But the elections had introduced 
Congress a group of young men called the War Hawks, who 
deliberately hoping for an open break. Why ? Because they r^^cOr 
sented the frontier states and they saw in an Anglo-American conflict 
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sl rjiff yifg! for ^pansion. In the North-west there were still questions 
to be settled — <hat of the fur trade ; that of the Indians who continued 
to attack American farmers and who were thought to be armed by 
the British. Perhaps even a conquest of Ca na da might be possible. 
To the people from the South, the annexation of the Floridas seemed 
desirable to protect the shores of the Mississippi and the Gulf. Had 
not the oDnquest of Spain by Napoleon released the Spanish colonies 
from their allegiance to a defeated sovereign ? Nature has decreed 
the union of Florida and the United States.” A small uprising aided 
nature, and western Florida gave herself to the United States. Madison 
hesitated. Ought he to take this prownce that was ofiering itself? 
Public opinion allowed no refusal. 

Of this public opinion the West now formed a part which it was 
necessary to take into account. Since the promulgation of the North- 
west Ordinance, three new western states — Kentucky, Tennessee, and 
Ohio— had been admitted to the Union. Others were in process of 
formation. The movement of migration towards the West was uninter- 
rupted. New citi^— Cincinnati, Cleveland, Pittsburgh — ^were develop- 
ing. Countless rafts floated down the Ohio loaded with the meagre 
possessions of frmilies on their way to settle lands sold to them by 
real-estate companies whose advertising had attracted them. There 
were men like Daniel Boone who could only live as the advance guard 
of human society with free space before them. In 1769 he had left 
North Carolina for the blue grass of Kentucky. Later he had left: there 
for Ak Missouri and eventually went as far as Kansas. But men like 
Bocme were not the only type in the West ; in their wake followed 
the planter and the land speculator. By 1810, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
and Ohio were inhabited by established citizaas who were building 
bouses mstead of cabins, laying out cities, endowing colleges, and found- 
ing diurches. And so in the West there arose the elements of two 
new political parties. On the fringe was bom the democmey of Ohio, 
more equalitarian, mder, more picturesque than that of Jeflerson, domin- 
ated by men who wore coonskin caps and short hair instead of powdered 
w%s. In the new cities a self-reliant and individualistic middle class 
saxsse with unlimited hopes and ambitions. The two groups had one 
desire in oomnKm ; they wanted land, always more land, the planters 
m order Uo pceh forward and, dear it, die middle classes for purposes 
ofsale imd ^>eafla£loii. But in their rush towards the West they encoim- 
tered the In<te.n and they believed that Wand him, a rming him and 
ea dting him to re^tanoe, wero the Britidi in Canada. And so all 
men of the West, impatient of obstades, dedared in frvour of 
a ibfii in the country, even at the cost of a conflict. ' The 
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most violent among them raised the war cry : ** Canada ! cJmda I 
There they woiald find unlimited open spaces. This desire^^M 
an obsession. To conquer virgin lands they were ready once 3^ 
to brave the British Empire. 


Young Henry Clay, congressman firom Kentucky and, at thirty-four. 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, an eloquent man with charming 
manners, and an aggressive nationalist, was one of the most vigorous 
champions of this warlike policy. In southerners like John C. Cdhoun, 
the brilliant orator who represented South Carolina in Congress, he 
found allies who responded by crying “ Florida ! when Clay shouted 
“ Canada ! ” But if the War Hawks of the South and West were 


fiery, the Federalists, and the Yankees in general, for the most part con- 
demned this agitation. What, they asked, were the Unit^ States* 
grievances against England ? She was arming the Indians ? That had 
not been proved. She “ impressed ** sailors ? She had made apologies, 
the oiSfences were mutual, and there had been British deserters on Ameri- 


can ships. As to the conquest of Canada, it was a large enterprise, and 
the Yankees, having tried it several times, retained an unpleasant memory. 
But the yoimg War Hawks had no doubt of success. “ The militia of 
Kentucky alone,’* said Henry Clay, “ are competent to place Montreal 
and Upper Canada at your feet.** Calhoun maintained that this con- 
quest could be carried out in four weeks : “ Is it nothing to extinguish 
the torch that lights up savage warfare?” 

It is only fair to remember that for the men of the firontier the Indians 
represented a real and terrifying danger. As formerly in Pontiac’s time, 
a powerful chief, Tecumseh, and his brother, the Prophet, had succeeded 
in uniting a number of tribes. On November 7th, 1811, General 
WiUiam Henry Harrison, governor of the Indian Territory, crushed 
them at Tippecanoe, and found that they had been armed with English 
muskets. At this news the war-mongers exulted. A member of Con:- 
gress who had seen his three brothers killed by Indians talked sternly 
of “ the power that seizes every occasion to intrigue with the savages 
and encourages them to mutilate our women and children.” President' 
Madison mediated a long time. Finally he gave in. His enemies lost 
no time in pointing out that this was the year when the question of 
his re-election was to be decided, and he knew that he had no chance 


without the support of the young partisans of war led by Clay and 
Calhoun. However that may be, on Jime ist, 1813, he sent Congress a. 
war message that was nothing but a long list of British ofences, at the 
head of which in the place of honour, stood the impressment ” 'of 
sailors. Mthough all these grievances were old stories, war was dedaxed 
June i8th. Five days later the British prime minister, who of course 
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knew nothing about these discussions in Washington, withdrew the 
Orders in CounciL Most reasons for fighting were gone, but the 
battle had begun. 

In England the situation was grave. Napoleon seemed very dose 
to defeating her ; the workers were complaining of unemployment 
and there were riots ; the farmers had become threatening ; the colossus 
was tottering. But America went to war without army or navy. She 
had about seven thousand men, badly commanded and without a 
general staff, and sixteen ships against the immense British fieet. Her 
financial situation was no better. The Bank of the United States had 
disappeared the preceding year through non-renewal of its charter. 
Gallatin decided to issue paper money himself, and to finance the war 
in this way and by borrowing, rather than to increase taxes in a country 
that was already full of discontent. But loans were not easy to place 
when the North, the richest part of the country, was opposed to the 
war. Six-per-cent, bonds could not be floated at better than 8o, and 
cmly then by accepting in payment bank notes that were depreciated 
to 6 s per cent, of their value. The morale of the nation was poor. 
New England thought it wrong to attack England at the moment when 
she was defending the liberty of the world against Napoleon. New 
England was surprised to see the agricultural population of the West 
so determined to defend the honour of American sailors when the 
American sailors themselves had declared that they were satisfied. New 
England could not imderstand why war should be declared in 1812 
when the principal pretext was the Chesapeake aflair, which had 
place in 1807 and which, moreover, had been satisfactorily settled. 
The truth was that the real motives were quite diflerent firom die osten- 
riHe ones. When Henry Clay discoursed about the- rights of sailors, 
he was t h i nking of the wishes of the pioneers. . The war was a sectional 
one, and when election day came it was by a sectional m^'ority of the 
W^est and South that Madison was re-dlected. 

The war had hardly been declared when the two adversaries began 
taUong about peace. The Americans simply asked that England should 
renounce impressment ” on their ships ; the En glish said they were 
teady to stop visiting American ships in fact hut not to renounce in 
prmdpde “an ancient practice which was among their customs,” A 
subtle and firuit^^ distincticjGu. Shipowners of New England said rhaf 
they did not want to be protected ; the W^ar Hawks condemned 

cowardice and swore that they should be protected in spite 
qftheaasdves. The invaskwaofCanada was a lamentable fiasco. Canada 
hndtSO I^Qops^ hardy four regiments, plus militia and Indiari aiiyiliartes 
It cfflly a halfmilHan mhabitsmts, against over seven triiHir^n 
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in the United States. But the United States had only a tiny regular 
army, grown indolent through inaction. The New mili tia 

refused to mobilise for “ Mr. Madison's War.” That of New York 
went as £300 as the frontier and arriving there stopped dead, saying that 
they would defend their own land but not invade Canada. They 
watched the defeat of an American army on the other shore of the 
Niagara without making any move to help. When at last they opened 
fire, it was to show ‘‘ a preference for the General’s tent as target.” 
There was a moment when it seemed likely that Canada would invade 
the United States. English troops occupied Detroit. 

On the other hand, the United States covered itself with glory at sea. 
In London there had been talk of “ a few fir built fiigates manned 
by a handful of bastards and freebooters.” But the frigates Constitution^ 
United States, and President had a firepower superior to any other vessel 
in the world, and they inflicted terrific blows on the British fleet. Now 
all America was repeating the phrase ‘‘ fir built fiigates.” Decatur, 
the hero of Tripoli, took an English frigate prisoner. The American 
privateers took so many prizes that English insurance companies were 
^demanding a premium of 15 per cent, for a single Channel crossing. 
^Taturally these successes, however brilliant they might be, coidd not 
decide the issue of the war. But on the northern lakes other and more 
decisive naval engagements were being fought. The control of the lakes 
was necessary to assure the service of communications and supplies in 
those uninhabited regions. Oliver Hazard Perry, a young American 
officer, built a fleet on Lake Erie and in September, 1813, gained a naval 
victory there so complete that it enabled General Harrison to take 
Detroit, destroy Tectunseh’s Indians, and make safe the northern frontier. 

As long as British resources were being absorbed in Europe the 
war languished ; but in 1814, when Napoleon had been defeated, 
England became stronger and more active in America. She devised 
a plan for invading the United States from three sides : fay way of 
Niagara, Lake Champlain, and New Orleans. In the nca:^ at the 
battle of Lundy's Lane, the now well-trained American army put up a 
good fight. On Lake Champlain Commander MacDonough, United 
States Navy, scored a decisive victory over the British fleet and put sm 
end to an invasion that might have been dangerous, for it was threatea- 

New York by the dassic corridor of the Hudson. In revenge, on 
the Atlantic coast, the English su<xecded in a most effective raid against 
the Americmi capitaL The dty of Washington was defended fay my 
more than a few gunboats. A small expeditionary force of four ihotH 
sand five hundred men arrived from Bordeaux, landed on the shores of 
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the militia ; less than one-tenth of the men summoned 
they were hastily assembled at Bladensburg, seven miles 
ipital. Few of these militiamen had ever tasted fire ; after 
a few shots they fled in disorder towards Washington. Their excuse 
was that the British, lacking bullets, had launched rockets at the American 
positions ; these did little damage but were startling and most efiective. 
This rout was called not the Batde of Bladensburg but the “ Bladensburg 
Races.” Only four hundred sailors were left to delay the enemy and 
save the militia from massacre, but they could not save the city. Madi- 
son, his wife, and cabinet had to cross the Potomac in haste, Dolly 
jMadison carrying the silver spoons and the portrait of George Washing- 
ton by Gilbert Stuart. Admiral Cockbum found the presidential dinner 
sdli hot and ate it. The next day he burned the public buildings in 
the city in reprisal, he said, for the burning by the Americans of the 
Parliament of York (Toronto). In the Virginia fields Madison was 
received with insults by the people, who believed him responsible for 
this disaster,, but he remained unmoved. When, later on, the President 
returned to Washington, it’ was necessary to repair and entirely repaint 
the Palace ” which had been ravaged by fire ; after that it was popu- 
^larly called the White House ; although that was not its official desig- 
nation until much later. In New England this war produced unfbrcscm 
results. The embargo had made the development of industry necessary, 
in 1805 there were four thousand five hundred spindles for cotton 
spinning in the United States. In 1815 there were one hundred and 
thirty dhousand. Coimdess privateers enriched the shipowners with 
their prizes (more than one thousand three hundred). Army ccaitractors 
sold food and leather at very high prices to the British troops in Canada; 
But ‘‘ Mr. Madison s War ” remained unpopular among the Yankees. 
The annexaticai of the West, some said, by destroying the equilibrium of 
the Union had reieai^d the eastern states fiom their all^knce. They 
must either break away or demand new laws. The legislature of Massa- 
chusetts invited the other New England -states to a conyention which 
met at Hartford. Madkon was a^med and thought secesskm 
at hand. But die conspirators did not go that for. The moderate 
Federalists won the day and confined themselves to suggesting amesrf- 
mer^ to the Cemstitution* For example, in no two successive adminis^ 
trations was the President to come fiom the same state. It was a 
atock upon Virginia, Mother of Presidents, and upon Madison. But 
the . agitation quickly died. 

i . As to the British expedition to New Orleans, it was brief and inr 
hi Tennessee d^re was a General Andrew Jackson who had 
mi^gd^a very strange c^eer. * A M^or-G«ieral of the mihda of Tennessee* 

o 


called out 


mom the 
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he had never had occasion in his forty-five years to go to war. Whe«^ 
the chance came, first against the Indians, then against the English, thi^ 
amateur acquitted himself very well indeed. In December, 1814, som^ 
eight thousand to nine thousand veteran English soldiers under General 
Pakenham landed in Louisiana. The Englishman thought he could 
take New Orleans without trouble. But Jackson, who had been made 
m^or-general of the army and commander-in-chief in the South, re- 
cruited men, built trenches, and when the attack came on January 8th 
1815, it was received as at Bunker Hill. Pakenharn was killed ; the 
English sustained about two thousand casualties ; the expedition was 
done for and Jackson, nicknamed Old Ehekory by his soldiers because 
of his toughness and endurance, became the most popular man in the 
coimtry. Peace had been signed fifteen days before he won his victory, 
but he did not know it and he had given his country reasons for pride 
which for a long time made this war, in the eyes of America, a second 
Wat of Independence. 

It was the unique characteristic of this conflict that the peace negotia* 
dons were begun almost on the day of the declaration of war and Were 
never interrupted. The emperor of Russia himself took a hand inr 
the proceedings. His country invaded by Napoleon, he did not wMi 
England to be distracted firom the European war. KnaSy in 1814 
the American negotiators met the British negotiators at Ghent. The 
Americans were John Quincy Adams {son of John Adams), more Puritan 
than the Puritans, a Protestant of Protestants, and a determined champicai 
of New England's rights ; Henry Clay, “ the gallant Harry of the 
West, prince of the War Hawks and apostle of expansion ; Gallatin, 
the straightforward and conciliatory Swiss ; James A. Bayard of Dela- 
ware, whom John Quincy Adams called the Chevalier ; and Jonathan 
Russell of iUKxie Island. Adams went to bed at dusk ; Henry Clay at 
dawn. Adams insisted, in the name of the fishermen - of Nantucket 
and other places, on fishing rights in Newfoundland, and cared very 
little about the Mississippi ; Henry Clay would gladly have abandoned 
l^'hnvfoundland, and was interested only in ihe Mississippi. All the 
American delegate were at one in demanding the abandonment of 
"fepiessmmt ; ail the Enghsh delegates were at one in. rrfusiug 
this. They, fin: their part, demanded an end to the American fichtng 
3^!ts in Newfoundland, a vast Indian reservation in the North-west; 
^ a rectification of the firontier on the basis of the teritory they then 
Hairy Clay swore that he would not ^ee to Cede the Jodian 
tetriiory ; Adams that he would die for the fishing rights^^ both that 
^^ould maintain, in the matter of the firontiers, status ^ 

Itmm. Ihe ne^Jtktions seemed hop 4 essly involved. But Wellingtt^ 
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whom the British government proposed to send out to win this war 
in America, replied very wisely that without control of the lakes he 
could do nothing. The general’s prudence was a useful lesson for thd 
British government, which decided to give up the idea of territorial 
acquisitions. And the Indians ? They would not be used ag ain And 
the fishermen ? They were to be passed over in silence. The rights 
of neutrals at sea ? Too dangerous a subject. The Mississippi ? Not 
a word. The treaty contained nothing more. And so there was no 
reason at all for not signing it, which was done on Christmas Eve, 1814. 
The English invited die Americans to dinner and served them ro^t 
beef and plum pudding. The orchestra played God Save the King 
and Yankee Doodled The sentimental feeling that united the men of 
both nations that evening was perhaps the single element of reality in 
this agreement. But that was nothing to scoff at. And “impress- 
ment ” ? It disappeared completely in the nineteenth century ; widi 
Napoleon defeated it was no longer necessary, life aboard warships 
bec^e less hard, and voluntary enlistments sufficed to maintain a fleet 
Thus the question setded itself as soon as the statesmen ceased to discuss 
it as is the way widi questions. 

The reactions of nations are as unpredictable as those of indirnd nals. 
It is hard to imagine a more absurd and fiuidess conflict than the War 
of 1812. The pretext for it was a determinati(Mi to assure the fireedom 
of the seas ; it was concluded by a peace in which this was not even 
mentioned. It had so completely divided the country that President 
Madison was afiraid of secession. It ended in sudi a spirit of unity that 

And what had beai the reason for this sadden change of altitude ? 
A victory ^ined by an amateur genml fifteen days after peace had 
been signed. The art of government is not easy. It only becomes so 
in certain brief and happy periods when economic prosperity engaidas 
political euphoria. The United States was about to enter sudi a period. 
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The Era of Good Feeling 

The Peace of Ghent coincides with the end of a world. In the United 
States as in Europe the nineteenth century begins in 1815. During 
the eighteenth century abstract doctrines about man brought into 
opposition the Hamiltons and Jeffersons of all coimtries. After 1815 
who cares about universal man or natural rights ? The Western world 
is entering the era of nationalism. In the eighteenth century Americans 
were sharply divided into pro-English and pro-French. After 1815 
they are all unanimously pro-American, Europe had interested them 
as long as she was batding for political philosophies. But what did 
the citizens of Kentucky or Ohio care ftsr the dynastic rivalries or colonial 
ambitions of the old nations of Europe ? More than ever the* United 
State felt itself independent and .autonomous. Durhig, the 
East had given birth to industries ; the S<>uth had regained her 
through the growing of cotton ; to the west, a whole continent awaited 
development. The unity of the country was assured hy its common 
proq>erity. It was manifested in striking fashion in the two elections 
of Madison’s successor, who had been his Secretary of State, James 
Memoe. In 1816 Monroe had all the states for Hm except three: 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Delaware, in 1820 he was elected 
unanimously except for one vote, and that single ballot was withheld 
onljj^ through principle — ^in order that Washington should remain* the 
only President to have been elected unanimously. Was an era of national 
union to follow that of partisan and sectional strife ? For several months 
one might have thought so. 

Monroe deserved to be the beneficiary of this national unity. like 
jeflferson and Madison he was a Virginian, but neither the East nor the 
North held it against him. Jefferson said of him that he was so honest 
you could search his soul and not find a single blot. He was conscientious 
and modest ; he dressed in the old fashion : silk breeches, buddes, 
pumps. Adams described him as “ investigating by the midnight lamp 
t& laws of Nature and nations.” He was inaugurated, as was fitting, 
on a day of delightful calm, hi his inaugural address he spoke ** of 
the present happy state, the increased harmony of opinion which per- 
vades our Union.” Henceforth Americans loved one another. Or at 
least ti^y seemed to. Political programmes were no longer section^ 
blit national and, furthermore, nationalistic. An army of ten thousand 
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men was raised, with two major-generals, one of whom was Andrew 
Jackson; new warships were added to the fleet Hie Republicans 
(and particularly those from the West) now took up once more the 
projects of Alexander Hamilton. Suddenly accepting the activities of 
a central government, they created a second Bank of the United States 
(the charter of the first had expired in i8ii) ; they voted a protective 
tariff to help the infant industries of the East ; to satisfy the western 
voters who lacked means of transportation, they undertook die con- 
struction of roads and canals which “ would bind together all the States 
of the Republic ” and incidentally make the fortune of the land buyers. 
Thus the Republicans, disguised as Federalists, substituted for the ancient 
colonial system of England something that they called the American 
system. The idea was simple. America could and should be hence- 
forth sufficient unto herself. New England would produce the manu- 
fretured products needed by the South and West, and the agriculturists 
would find markets for their products in the industrial states. Hie 
American system was accepted for the time by the whole country. 
Monroe made a trip to the former Federalist sections ; the warmth 
of his reception proved that grievances had been forgotten. A Boston 
newspaper said that this trip inaugurated the era of good wilL” The 
jArase pleased the President and he made frequent use of it. 

Naturally the idea that the American system would satisfy all America 
was nothing but a beautiful dream. Sectional interests continued to 
be in disagreement on many points. The South and the East both 
sought the commerce of the new western states and vied with each 
other for it. The natural access to this region was the MississippL 
Around the beginning of the century the steamboat with wlach Anaeri- 
cans had been experimenting for a number of years, had been made 
commercially practicable, and had gready increased the usefulness of 
the river. In 1807 Robert Fulton, to everyone’s great surprise, had 
mcceeded in going up the Hudson River as far as Albany — a distance 
of one hundred and fifty imles — in thirty-two hours. This was nevedu- 
tionary.. Up to that time the flat- 4 x>ats that supplied the service on 
the Mississippi and Ohio between New Orleans and Kttsbuf^ had 
gone -upriver by the expensive method of towing- It require three 
or ft>ur mondis and the fare for one passenger was $160. As sogsl 
as the Steafriboats were powerful enough to proceed against the aktmki 
the price of passage fell to $30: By 1825 th^e were on the Mi sSh sipp I 
aad Ohio one hundred and twenty-five steamboats, picturesque 
hotels; . ' 


To compete with New Orleam the ports of the East haff only one 
itece : to open a direct means of cx>ixnnuiiication with the Great 
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Lakes. Then they would be able to drain off the commerce of the 
northern part of the new states. In answer to this need the Erie Canal 
was constructed from Bufelo on Lake Erie to ^bany on the Hudson 
River. It was built by the state of New York, and inaugurated in 
1825 ; Governor Clinton solemnly threw a bucket of water from 
Lake Erie into New York Harbour to symbolise the marriage of the 
waters. The success of the canal was complete. The freight charges 
from New York to Bufralo were reduced from $100 a ton to $15, ancj 
the time of the trip from twenty days to eight. Thus the prosperity 
of Buffalo was assured, and it became a great port of transit on the 
shore of Lake Erie between Detroit and New York. Utica, Syracuse, 
Rochester, Buffrlo, Cleveland, Detroit, and .Chicago entered a boom 
period. The canal also made the defence of the country’s northern 
frontier much easier. After this success every port in the East wanted 
to have its canal and to compete with New York. But all did not 
fare so well, for they encountered the competition of a new means 
of trs^portation — the railroad. 

President Monroe had resolutely decided not to select a Vir ginia n 
as Secretary of State. The East and the West would haye accused.him 
of perpetuating the Virginia dynasty. But Henry Clay expected to b€i 
offered the post and was profoundly wounded when John Quincy Adams 
was named instead. Nevertheless it was a good choice. John Qumcy 
had Puritan firmness, the Adams pride, a certain knowledge of Europe, 
and he was well fitted to represent America in a time of mtionalism. 
His xclatiom with England were not troublesome. , The storm of 1812 
had cleared the air. The 49th parallel became the frontier betwe^ 
Canada and the United States as far as the Rocky Mountains, ^d k 
was agreed that the Oregon Territory should be occupied by a con- 
dominium for ten years. It was widb. ' Spain that thorny qr^tions 
remainad to be setdei In Florida, Spain still remained theoretically 
Howeva:, weakened as die was in Europe, she had ^eat 
trouble in maintarning orders in her colonies. Runaway slaves found 
a refijge there, as well as marauding Indiai^ who harried Georgia from 
this retreat which they thcHzght inviolable. General Jackson,, m foe 
course cff a victorious e3q>edition against the Seminole Indian?, was 
led to pur^ foe m^ny into Sp anifo Florida, there he harmed 
two £^ti?h subjects who were accomplices of the Indians, Spain pror 
tasted ; Monroe and his cabinet, at heart,' approved Jackson, but they 
dresufod a war begun, fey a violatkaa of foe frontier without congte^on^ 
authorisation ; John Quincy Adams, aided by the French 

de Neuville, succeeded in combining frnrniess with a concihacory 
To foe Spaniards he said : ** Put your house in 
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sell it to us.” King Ferdinand of Spain finally agreed to sell Florida 
^d her claims to the Oregon Territory to the United States for five 
milHon dollars. That night John Quincy Adams thanked “ the Dispen^r 
of all good things.” 

But the whole Spanish empire in America was threatened with ruin. 
During the occupation of Spain by Napoleon, South America had 
enjoyed a de facto liberty ; it had traded directly with the United States 
and with England ; and the latter, who had never forgiven Spain for 
her monopoly of commerce with South America, had been at great 
pains to disseminate on that continent ideas of liberty and separatism. 
The restoration of Ferdinand VII in 1814 had put an end to these dreams 
of independence ; in 18 16 the king of Spain had reconquered a large 
part of his empire. But certain men — San Martin, BoHvar, O’Higgias 
— ^had resisted, had fought on, and had founded republics in Venezuela, 
Chile, and La Plata. These events had been greeted with enthusiasm 
by many Americans who, like Henry Clay, saw “ the glorious spectacle 
of eighteen millions of people struggling to burst their chains and be 
free ” ; with horror by the monarchic governments in Europe which 
j^onstituted the Holy Alliance, and which at the Congress of Vercma 
'^822) even talked of helping the king of Spain to conquer hi? colonies. 

Adams did not fear Spain, even if she succeeded in re-establishing 
her authority in South America. For centuries she had been a peaceful 
neighbour. But if she lost her empire, he feared to see her supplanted 
on the American continent by some power that would be stronger and 
therefore more dangerous. The czar, with strange solicitude, had offered 
the United States a place in the Holy Alliance, an invitation which 
Adams had declined, saying : For the repose of Europe as well as 
of America, the European and American political systems should be 
kept as separate and distinct of each other as possible.” But Russia 
was in occupation of Alaska and was talking about colonising the west 
coast of the American continent. England also had certain undisclosed 
ambitions in regard to that coast which disturbed the Americans. “ You 
claim India,” John Quincy said to the English ambassador, you Hahn 
Africa, you Haim - - . There is not a spot on this habitable globe 
that I could affirm you do not daim.” On the other hand, England 
the United States were equally reluctant to see Spain cede Cuba 
to Frah<^ in return for the support she had given. Moreover, England 
had no desire to lose her markets in South America and no special love 
fra: the policy of the Holy Alliance, Consequently in 1823 Canning 
attested to die United States a joint declaration in which t^ two 
Anglo-Saxon nations should say that they did not aim at the possession 
jiifiA e former Spanish colonic diem^ves but that they could not 
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watch with indifference their transfer to any other powers. John Qumc|i^ 
Adams did not approve the idea of a joint declaration, which agaii 
seemed to commit America to one of the European camps. He suc^ 
ceeded in persuading Monroe to make a declaration of prmciple, but 
to make it alone. 

A message to Congress on December 2nd, 1823, enunciated what was 
called the Monroe Doctrine and what was mainly Adams’s doctrine. 
This message said : (a) that the American continents henceforth were 
not to be considered grounds for future colonisation by European 
powers ; (b) that the United States would not take part in any war 
between the European powers ; (c) that, on the other hand, it could 
not view with indifierence what happened in America, and that any 
attempt on the part of monarchic powers to establish their politick 
systems on this continent would be regarded as dangerous ; (d) that 
it would not intervene to deprive the European powers of colonies 
they already possessed ; (e) that any intervention against the inde- 
pendence of the republics of South America would be considered by 
the United States as unfriendly. The doctrine had no aggressive char- 
acteristics. To wish' to see no other powers intervene in South Ameri<^ 
implied diat the United States itself would refrain from annexation 
Moreover, in the eyes of Johnny Quincy Adams and Monroe, it was 
not a statement of doctrine but a declaration concerning definite con- 
temporary events. It was later that this document became a charter 
of the country’s foreign policy. 

The Monroe Doctrine -was one of the aspects of the nationalism which 
at that time welded a constellation of states into a nation. The doctrine 
of Marshall, who made the Supreme Court the guardian and interprets: 
of the Constitution, was another aspect of the reinforcement of the 
central power. John Marshall had been named Chief Justice by John 
Adams in 1801. For thirty-Tour years he dominated the Supreme 
Court by the firmness of his character and the darity of his intelligence. 
Bom like Jefferson in western Virginia (the two men were cousins)* 
he had the same charming simplicity of manner but not the same political 
ideas. Jeferson read Rousseau ; Marshall, in his youth, had beaa 
strongly influenced by Pope. Believing in the necessity of reinforcing 
die Union m order to counteract the centrifugal force of sectionalism^ 
he andertoc^ to make the Supreme Court an instrument of unificatioii 
above President and above 'Congress. The Constitution charged 
the Court with the duty of supervismg dKs enforcement of the laws. 
But wfct slH>uId Ae Court do if a law vt^ed by the stales or by Con- 
gtess seemed to It contrary to the Constitution ? Had it die right 16 
dedaare thos £aw void and to reft^ to enfi:«:ce it ? It was die doc^fife^ 
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of John Marshall that this was not only its right but its duty. This 
theory, which has been given the name of “judicial review ” gave the 
Supreme Court immense power. It made a third political body, and 
this compelled the Presidents to exercise extreme prudence in their 
selection of the judges who would wield such power. Between Jefierson 
and John Marshall there was a bitter and lasting struggle. But in the 
last analysis, this conflict was useful to the country. Each of the two 
men limited the powers of the other, and from their strife wisdom 
was bom. 

The first encounter was the case of Marbury v. Madison, which 
permitted John Marshall to aflhm the supremacy of the Court’s authority. 
Marbury was a justice of the peace in the District of Columbia, <xie 
of John Adamses “ midnight appointments.’’ Madison, who was Secre- 
tary of State, had refused to approve Marbufy’s commission, and the 
latter protested, citing the Judiciary Act of 1789, Marshall decided 
that the relevant article of die Judiciary Act of 1789 was unconstitu- 
tionaL “ A legislative act, . contrary to the Cdnstitution, is not law. 
It is emphatically the duty of the Judicial Department to say what 
the law is.” Jefferson, disquieted by such pretentions, tried to strike 
at Marshall by impeaching Judge Chase, one of the members of the 
Supreme Court, but could not secure a condemnation by the Senate ; 
and Marshall continued^ long after Jefierson, through the administrations 
of Madison and Monroe, a work that was as great as that of the founders, 
for it was he who gave to the Constitution its quasi-religious authority. 
In the affair of McCulloch v. Maryland, the question to be determined 
was whether the state of Maryland had the right to tax banknotes issued 
by the Baltimore branch of the Bank of the United States. Marshall 
showed that laws passed by the states can be annulled by the 
Court if they are contrsuy to the federal Constitution. Hie natK^nal 
government had not been created by the states nor was it sustained 
by them ; it emanated directly from the people and nothing was superior 
to it. Finally, in the case of the Trustees of Dartmouth College v. Wood- 
ward, it maintained the sanctity of contracts by forbidding the state 
of New Hampshire to modify Ae original charter of the coli^. An 
important decision, for it protected numerous private fount^tic^ from 
l^slative abuse. It has been said tbat- towards the end of his Kfe John 
Marshal became the most reactionary man in America. PcAaps, bot 
in the course of his long career he had imposed upon his country fiiat 
TGspcct for law which is the foundation of all liberty. 

■fii this era of good will, nationalism, and unity, one subject t hTca te rod 
a ptofound division of the nation ; that was davery. About the time 
of the founding of the R^ublic, this insritution had seemed doomed. 
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The products hitherto grown for export in die South — ^tobacco, rice, and 
indigo — could no longer be sold at a reasonable profit. Many of the 
great estates lay fallow. Slaves had no work to do. T.ib<-ra 1 planters 
of that tune had suggested the total abolition of slavery. Why could 
not cotton be grown profitably in the United States ? At die end of 
eighteenth century Eng land had learned to spin and weave 
product in great quantities by machine. The climate of the Soudi 
was fevourable to cotton but the work necessary to separate the fibres 
from the seeds (ginnage) was so prolonged and cosdy that it made the 



priOT prohibitive. A slave could barely clean one pound a day. And 
M ttej^tatmns were vegetating in 1793 when a young student 
^ Wlutney from Westboro, Massachusetts, wmt to spend his vacation 
in the South, h^d about these difficulties, and conceived the idea 
of a machme. He talked about it to the overseer of the Greene frmily 

^ commfrsioned him to b«ild 
a Wi<m ^ machine was tried out, it became evident that 

witfr us aid a su^le man could gin as much cotton as fifiy by .a 
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Through this very simple device, cotton growing became profitable 
it developed with prodigious rapidity. In 1791 the United States 
imported less than two hundred thousand pounds of cotton ; in iSzo 
ninety-three million pounds. Now this form of agriculture lent itsdf 
to the employment of slaves. It required manual labour throughout 
the year for simple operations. It was easy to oversee beacuse the bushes 
were low. From that time the number of slaves mounted rapidly 
(seven hundred and fifty-seven thousand in 1790, about four million 
in i860). Their price increased ; before Whitney’s invention a good 
Negro was worth about $300 ; after it, around 1830, the average value 
was about $800 ; and in i860 the market was to reach a peak of $1,800. 
For the southern planters slaves became, not only a property of immense 
value, but a necessary condition of their wealth. In South Carolina 
and in Georgia Kin g Cotton reigned, and controlled politics as well 
as economics. 

The northern states which had condemned slavery and prohibited it 
within their boundaries had looked on with disapproval when the South 
obtained, at the very beginning of the Republic, twenty supplementary 
)Seats in Congress thanks to a black population that did not vote. Great 
We had been taken in admitting new states so as to maintain an equal 
balance between slave states and firee states. Ohio and Vermont, j&ee 
states, had counterbalanced Kentucky and Tennesse, slave states. The 
line of demarcation between the two types of state had been the one 
formerly drawn by Mason and Dixon, to separate Pennsylvania firom 
Maryland and its prolongation towards the west by the course of the 
Ohio. At the time of the Louisiana Purchase, planters had transported 
their slaves there. New states had been created, some slave, others 
free. But always the balance had been maintained. Both camps 
demanded it ; neither could allow the other a majority in the Senate. 
When the territory of Missouri in its turn asked to become a state, 
plantations employing slaves had been established there. James Tall- 
madge of New York stipulated that Missouri be admitted only on 
condition that no new slaves be brought in and that children of the 
Negroes should be firee. The South protested.* In the North old 
Federalists saw in this a means of stirring up sectional strife and putting 
their party in the saddle again. The aged Jefferson showed great alarm : 
“This momentous question, like a fire bell in the night, awakaaed 
and filled me with terror. I considered it at once as the kneE of the 
Union*” This was ringing the knell a trifle too soon, but JeSerson was 
right in scenting grave danger for the future. Provisionally a com- 
promise was accepted. Maine (which had just separated fix>m Massar 
was admi tted as a free state, while Missouri was let in as a 
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slave state, which made it possible to kep an equal balance in die Unio] 
and in the Senate. Furthermore, it was agreed that slavery shouli 
henceforth be forbidden in the Louisiana Territory north of latitud 
3(5° 30 ', except in Missouri. Good wi had triumphed ; but one coul( 
prophesy that ill wtI was to have its turn. 



CHAPTER XXVm 


The Era of III Feeling 


Sometimes good will is accompanied by bad politics. Lulled by the 
charm of Virginia, Mother of Presidents, purged of rival parties by 
the '-lirninarinn of the Federalists, official America slumbered in deceptive 
b l iy Jefferson had givai rise to Madison, who had given rise to Monroe, 
who had given rise to John Quincy Adams. With a regularity tte that 
of succession to the throne in a stable monarchy, twice in a row the 
Secretary of State had succeeded the President. The alternation of the 
presidency between the South and the-East could not fail to irritate the 
West, which was growing, now amounted to more than one-third of 
the Union, and widied to be governed by energetic, democratic men 
of its own land, rather than by learned sages from Boston or Virginia, 
Fathers or Sons of the Constitution though diey might be. The un- 
animity of Monroe’s elections had been deceptive. Since it seems 
Mutable that men should hate one another in some feshion, factional 
struggles had been replaced by animosities within the governing da^. 
There is a story about a call V^ilham H. Crawford paid on Monroe in 
the course of which the Secretary of the Treasury threatened the Chie£ 
Executive with his cane, crying : “ You damned infernal old scoundrel ! ” 
The President had snatched up a pair of fire-tongs to defend himself. 


Such, on occasion, was the era of good fedii^. 

When the time of the presidential election of 1834 approached, 
John Quincy Adams began to gknee longingly at the White House. 
Did he not have every right to it ? Was he not an Adams, John, son 
of John, St^etary of State by the grace of Monroe, future President 
by the of God? The parties were dead ; only persons counted. 

His ap^ed bald, neglected. He was awkward and arrogant 

in pSu^ a mediocre orator, but by no means displ^g in private. 
Cold, distrustful, calculating in his relations with, his colleagues, in 
ffimily Hfe he revealed himself as affectionate and simple. The surfroc 
Vim : sanctimonious unction, virtuous defrmation of chabeter. 

Ifc vdio dug deeper found robust honesty, patriotism, unshakable firmr 
ness, and a volcanic nature. His rages were like fireworb. He arose 
at five o’dodc in the momii^, read two chapters of the Bible, trans- 
lated a little of the .Iliad, then went for a swim in the Potomac and 
Xmed to read the papers before breakfast. He prided hims^ on 

vnim, kept a private diary, and learned- by heart the fhblcs 
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of La Fontaine and recited them while riding horseback. Da22le< 
by the brilliance of his own culture he was, like his father before him 
annoyed to find himself confronted by rivals whom he considere< 
unworthy. 

This was not the unanimous feeliag of the various sections of th< 
country, all of which wished to present their " favourite sons.” Th< 
East was proud of having the most eloquent of Americans, the inspirec 
orator, Daniel Webster. The West had made an idol of Henry Clay 
a Virginian who had come at an early age to Kentucky, had grown uj 
with his state, and represented it in Washington. Clay’s charm wai 
irresistible and he had been the first to succumb to it. He liked to please, 
and the first idea awakened in his mind by a controversy was that of a 
compromise, A Jeffersonian and pacifist at the beginning of his career, 
he became quite sincerely a patriot and expansionist at ihe time of the 
war of 1812 ; in 1824 he was the partisan of a strong central govern- 
ment which would shower its paternal gifts upon the West m the form 
of roads, canals, and subsidies. A seductive and persuasive orator, he 
had the reputation of being an excellent leader of mar ** but one who 
did not know where to lead them.” The South had twdr‘&v^teit§ 
sons : Crawford of Georgia, a member of the cabmet for ainiost tien 
years, a man of superb presence of whom it was said that he was the 
reputation of a reputation ” ; and, more important stfll, John C. Calhouii. 
Ihis ascetic planter fix?m South Carolina, thin, fiery, bereft of a sense 
of humour but not of driving power, represented the new South, that 
of the ” cotton belt,” which was much harsher and more realistic than 
the Virginia of Jefferson. His sombre blue eyes and angular features 
foreboded violent actions, but in 1822 the policy of John Calhoun 
was not very different from that of Henry Clay. 

Ihe dark horse in this presidential race was General Jackson, hero 
of New Orleans and other places ; his state, Tennessee, had proposed 
hb candidacy two years earHer. That Jackson was a remarkable man, 
no one doubted, but some said he was a great democrat, others a 
despot and a demagogue.” His life had been extraordinary. Of Scotch 
stock, bom in South Carolina like Calhoun, he had spent his childhood 
in the badrwoods Waxhaw settlement. His father had died before 
ins biA, his mother before he was grown. Red-headed, s^gr^ve, 
and Eghthearted, he thrived on combat. To earn a living he ba^ 
apprenticed to a master saddler ; then at sixteen he had opened a school^ 
barely knowing how to read and write himself. At twenty he hid 
made himself a lawyer, although te had very vague ideas about the 
law. At twenty-one he had been made district attorney of the fixmt^ 
town of Na&villc, Tennessee. It was not a bad choice. On the firon!^ 
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a public prosecutor had to arrest wrongdoers with his own bands. The 
law, without strength, was impotent. Jackson was brave, a good 
horseman, a good shot. In Nashville that meant a good prosecutor. 
He was respected. Men are always able to recognise a leader. Jackson 
was given command of the firemen and the militia ; later he com- 
manded armies. Despite his duels, his picturesque oaths, his rages, 
he read the Bible and possessed the dignity and courtly manners of the 
South. He believed in romantic love and had married Rachel Donclscm 
Robards, a woman deserted by her husband. After the marriage he 
suddenly discovered that his wife’s divorce had never become final. He 
was living in sin. For a man of his type it was a dreadful misadventure. 

This inadvertendy adulterous couple would have become the laugh- 
ing-stock of Nashville if fear of Jadrson’s pistol had not silenced the 
gossips. When the divorce had been duly obtained Jackson had the 
ceremony performed s^ain, this time legally, but the episode poisoned 
his political career. As congressman, senator, general, he was ever 
on &e akrt for insults. It is well known that he killed one man for 
this reason — Di ckins on, the best shot in Tennessee. Such was the past. 
It had left its marks on Jackson. The man inspired instant liking. 
With his tall figure, his grey curls, his blue eyes, his fierce, soldierly 
face, he made a fine impression. His orthography was altogether per- 
sonal, his gr amm ar fenc&l ; of Latin he knew only five or six words, 
which he had caught on the wing. But he shone through his courage, 
honesty, and sincere love for the common man. “ I have confidence,” 
he said, “ in the virtues and good sense of the people.” IncapaWe of 
conciliating individuals, he knew how to mdre the masses love him. 
Without die. insistence of his fiiends he wodU never havNs thought 
of the presidency. “ No sir,” he said. “ I know what I am fiit for. 
I can command a body of men in a rough way but I am not fit to be 
a President.” But he quickly realised that no favourite son had the 
support of the country. Adams lacked fiiends ; Clay, principles ; 
Crawford was unpopular ; why not Jackson ? Up to his dine a caucus, 
an informal meeting of members- of the two Houses of Congress, had 
kid the plans for the election and chosen ihe candidates. But ^bKc 
opinion was tired of King Caucts and the newspapers were demanding 
Ms abdication. In 1824 King Caucus chose Crawford ; it was the 
surest way of ruining his chances. 

- Although he recognised him as a possible and dangerous rival, Jc^ 
Quincy Adams had a fondness for Jackson. Before the election he 
gave a ball in his honour. Between the tall and cadaverous general 
and the short, stout Sotretary of State, Mrs. Adaim looked as though 
were* receiving between Don Quixote and Sancho Pa rtza. Jackson 
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was wearing pumps for the first time in his life. All evening he was . , 
most assiduous in his attention to Mrs. Adams. The rivals seemed on 
excellent terms. Came the vote : ninety-nine for Andrew Jackson 
of Tennessee, eighty-four for John Quincy Adams of Massachusetts, 
forty-one for Crawford of Georgia, and thirty-seven for, Henry Clay 
of Kentucky. No candidate had obtained an absolute majority, and 
so it became the duty of the House of Representatives to make the 
choice. Clay withdrew. But in favour of whom? His choice would 
decide the election. He entertained himself by watching the bowing 
and scraping of his adversaries of yesterday, all of whom now called 
themselves his finends. But with his own future and his “ American 
System” in mind, he had long since made a secret agreement with 
Adams, When the House voted, John Quincy Adams had thkteen 
states for him ; Jackson, seven ; Crawford, four. A single vote bad 
given John Quincy Adams the state of New York and an absolute 
msjority. It was that of Stephen van Rensselaer. This old man, honest 
and irresolute, at the moment when the ballot box was coming towards 
him had asked God to inspire him an4 had bowed in prayer at , the end 
of the table, his head between his hands. When he had <^pfes|^\bi§ 
eyes^ the first thing he saw lying on the floor wa^ a ballot in the name " 
of John Quincy Adams. He believed that das was the divine reply, 
picked up the ballot and put it in the box. Adams was not completely 
happy about his election ; he knew at least two-thirds of the nation 
was hostile to him. This presaged an uneasy administration. 

At fiirst Jackson took his defeat in good part and on the evening of 
the election, meeting Adams, he graciously congratulated him. The 
general’s fiiends maintained that he had been beaten by fiaud and that 
a disgraceful deal had been arranged between Adams and Clay. Jackson 
refused to believe it. But when Adams very tactlessly offered to make 
Clay Secretary of State, a unanimous outcry arose. Here was proof of 
“ the bargain of corruption,” said the Jacksonians. In redity there had 
been neither corruption nor a bargain. John Quincy Adams was “ an 
honest man, in the worst sense of the word.” Crawford’s partisans, 
and even Jackson s, had ofiered Cky as much and more than those pf 
Adams. But of these transacticsis no one spoke, and Adams was digged 
widi aH guilt. JadkscfflL broke with him on that very day ^d then^ 
forth pursued him with an inexorable hatred. The coimtry came to 
^aiike the President. ^ John Randolph, the most malicious and the 
wittiest of the politidans, the man to whom Adams had applied Oyid’^ 
Versji^: . ^ 

His ^ce is a^ieai, meagre im whole body* 

: jyfe is green whh gali, siiiiSased whh. polsoaa. his tongue, , , * 
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xmdertook a vigorous campaign against “ The American House of 
^Stuart,” that is to say, the Adams dynasty. “ I have home,” he said, 
some humble part in putting down the dynasty of John the First and 
by the grace of God, I hope to aid in putting down the dynasty of John 
the Second.” And also : This is the last four years of the Father 
resuscitated in the person of the Son.” — ^“John Quincy Adams is as 
mean a man for a Yankee as James Madison for a Virginian. . . 
Against Henry Clay, Rjandolph was still more violent : “ This being, 
so brilliant yet so corrupt, which, like a rotten mackerel by moonlight, 
shines and stinks, and stinks and shines.” It was Randolph who called 
the alliance of Adams and Clay “ the coalition of Blifil and Black 
George.” The era of ill will had begun. 

To direct the policies of a country when one possesses neither a major- 
ity nor popiolarity and has against one a rival whom the masses adore 
is a hopeless task. It was rendered more difficult sdll by Adams’s 
ineptitude at all measures of compromise. He disapproved of the 
spoils system, thought that the interest of the country demanded that 
government officials be 'continued in office, and refused to give posts 
^ to his supporters at the expense of his adversaries. Such was his stub- 
^bomness on this point — certainly honourable in itself — that it was 
impossible to get him to discharge even a bad employee. Consequences 
were easy to foresee ; the President soon had Congress against him 
and all his measures were defeated. He wished to carry out a nationalist 
policy, give a liberal interpretation to the Constitution, have the federal 
government build the roads and canals desired by the West, establish 
a national university and observatories, encourage the exploitation of 
die continent, maintain a Bank of the United States, protect industry 
by import duties, and make America a closed system. This “ American 
System” had hitherto been favoured by the country, but Adams’s 
support was enough to make it unpopular, and moreover r^urgent 
antagonisms were imderminiag the national programme. Tl^ 
North-east, where a powerful industry was developing, would perhaps 
have supported Ada^, but the South abandoned him and sixm was 
opposing him. Clay thought he could bring him the support of the 
West ; Jackson ofiered this support to the South and many former 
jeflfersomansr--C:alhoun, Crawford, and the New Yorko: Van Bur^:— 
rallied to Jackson, for they saw very well that it was he and no longer 
who could draw the western vote. Jackson addressed him se lf 
t30. the small farmers who controlled the West. He attacked die Bank 
of the United States, which in debtors’ eyes seemed die very Symbed 
of the creditor. He explained to the people that the “ lords ” of Vir- 
and Massachusetts had hitherto ma^ government a femily and 
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caste afiair, and that the time had come £ot a democracy to be governed, 
hy democrats. The party which he led, became known as the Democrat-T” 
Republican party, while the party of Adams and Clay called itself the 
National-Republican party. Thus was re-established mider new names 
and with the new addition of the West the ancient division of the United 
States into Federalists and anti-Pederalists. Hamilton and JeSerson were 
reborn in Clay and Jackson — because Ebmilton and Jefierson are etemaL 

Jackson’s campaign for election in 1828 began the year after Adams’s 
election. Admirably organised, it was promoted for three years through- 
out the whole country by committees, newspapers, and banquets. 
Everywhere Jackson found allies. In the Ohio Valley he had for him 
all those who were stiU animated by the spirit of the frontier, all those 
who were irritated by the aristocracy of the coast, all those who thought 
that “ America begins on the other side of the Alleghenies.” In the 
South, Georgia was furious at Adams because he had supported the 
Indians in their territorial claims, and the South in general accused tl^ 
President of sacrificing states’ rights. Even in the East the artisans and 
salaried workers supported Jackson’s democratic movement because 
they thought themselves unjusdy treated by local institutions. Finally, 
Van Buren, the master strategist, of whom John Quincy Adams hacT 
said that his principles were subordinated to his ambitions and that his 
policy would always be the one calculated to give him the best chance 
of getting ahead, decided beyond question that Jackson would win, 
foe he joined him, bringing the support of a large part of the New 
York vote. 

This powerful combination of enemies determined to keep Adams 
from winning a second term made his political life more difficult than 
that of any of his predecessors. Congress was debating an amendment 
to the Constitution providing for the direa election of the President 
by nation, and in the course of the discussion the case of John Quincy 
Adams, President against the will of the American people, was cited 
many times in painful fashion. The South reproached hiin bitterly 
fojT living sent American delegates to the Pan-American Congress. 
This was a meeting of the recendy liberated republics' of South America. 
They had invited the participation of the government of the United 
States, which by the Monroe Uc>ctrine had guarameed thteir independence. 
But the South was aggrieved at these republics for having pronounced 
dicmselves apfosed to slavery ; the South feared die emandpatiem of 
&e liaves in Cuba and Puerto Rico ; worse still, it feared the recognition 
^ JMti, the N^o lepuMic. If bkdc diplomats should' appear in 
Washh^on, what enGouragement for an insurrection of the slaves ! 
The Senate cotffirmed die sendi^' of delegates to Panama, but ^ 
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small majority. The most innocent actions of die President became 
rimes in Ae eyes of his tormentors. Had he bought a billiard table 
or the White House? The purchase proved his futility — a curious 
pithet for an Adams. Did he speak French with Lafayette who, in 1 825, 
vas revisiting the country he so gready loved ? Immediately his 
luropean, un-American education was recalled. What would not have 
>een said had it been known that he advised Lafayette to keep away 
rom the revolutionary parties in France? Lafayette replied that he 
was sixty-eight years old, that he would leave revolutions to the your^ 
jpeople, and that he was going to live quiedy at La Grange. “ But 
a fire smouldered beneath the ashes.” On July 4th, 1826, the fifiiedi 
anniversary of the Declaration of Independence, John Adams, the father 
of the President, died, and on the same day Thomas Jefierson also. In 
his journal John Quincy Adams wrote : “ The time, the manner, the 
coincidence with the decease of Jefferson are visible and palpable marks 
of divine favour for which I do humble myself in grateful and silent 
adoration before the Ruler of the Universe.” It must be admitted 
that on diis occasion the Ruler of the Universe set the scene with care, 
.and that the almost simultaneous death on this day of the two noble 
md long since reconciled adversaries possessed unmistakable grandeur. 

• His loss earned the President no respite. The question of tari® 
provc^ed new attacks. After the War of 1812, since England was 
exporting at a loss with the intention of ruining the infant American 
industries, it had seemed natural to protect American merchandise by 
import duties; At this time the factories were actually in the North, 
but the South hoped to build some of her Own and gave af^ovai 
to the tariff. Later the attitude of the South chained. It was exporting 
oottdn ; it produced no finished goods and therefore had tx> buy them* 
And so it became hostile to tariffi. The West was m fevour of them 
because it hoped that the revenues produced by import duties would 
be used in large public works in the West. These attitudes of the 
two sections which supported him created a difficult situation for Jacfcon 
as fiittire candidate for the presidency. Not only the West, but Penn^ 
sylvania and New York, which had promised him meir votes, were 
inrifi.vour of the tariff ; the South, which Calhoun was to <Wiver to 
him, was against it. What could he do ? What could he say ? Visa 
Bten, the master politician, advised Jackson to say nothing ^ alii 
Jackson s fiiends in Congress did not know how to vote: Agatet 
die tariff? That meant losing New Yoii- ^ For the tariff? That 
meant fosing South. The astute Van Buren advised that they oud^ 
the proposals the administration and devise a tariff so high, so absurd, 
the East itsdf wodid repudiate it, all the more readily as dutici 
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on raw materials would be mixed in with the others. New England 
wanted to sell its doth for as much as possible, but to buy its wool a/ 
cheaply as possible. The ruse failed. New England, although it found 
the law absurd, voted for it nevertheless because it was emotionally 
committed to the tariff. Since at the same time the South and West 
voted for it out of malice and as a political manoeuver, the measure 
passed. The South was exasperated. In Charleston flags were flown 
at half-mast. Calhoun protested against this “ tariff of abominations ” 
which forced the South to pay two-thirds of all the taxes of the natkm. 
It was then that certain southerners again resorted to the doctrine of 
nullification, earlier expoimded in the Kentucky and Virginia Resolves, 
which developed the “ compact ” or “ states^s rights ” theory of the 
Constitution. 

The fury of the South made it possible to foresee the results of the 
presidential election. Theoretically there was only one party : the 
Republican party. But the National-Republicans, with Adams and 
Henry Clay, were for the tariff, large public works, and a liberal inter- 
pretation of the Constitution ; the Democratic-Republicans, with 
Calhoun and Jackson, supported states’s rights and condemned the tariff.. 
The campaign was violent. Jackson denounced the pcJiticdans: and^ 
proved himself the most sldlful of them. Adams complained of the 
cruel malice of the Jadfcsonians, but his fiiends treated Jackson with 
at least equal cruelty. They recalled his quarrels, his duds, and handed 
out little coffins bearing the names of his victims. They represented 
him as a drunkard, a gambler, an assassin, and a duelist. They even 
attacked his private Hfe and brought up again what diey called “ his 
concubinage,” Did the country want, asked the Adams press, to put 
an adulterous couple in the White House ? Was one to see the Presi- 
dent of the United States, pistol in hand, entering the Senate in ord^ 
to slmot down his politicai adversaries ? The intention of these respa:::^- 
able blackmailers was to provoke Jackson, the violence of whose char^ 
acter they wdl knew, to an outburst that would destroy him- 
Jackson was too astute for them and controfled himself. As for die 
crowds, they shouted : “ Hurrah for Jackson I ” They had chosen 
their iiero ; they would listen to no arguments. And even in Ken- 
ttKiy, his own state. Clay felt that he was beatem The result was 
crushing ; Jackscai had cme hundred seventy-eight votes ; A dams 
dighty-three. New England alone had remained true to the Presid^xl. 
Calhoim, m rcttim for his. support, became Vice President, On the 
day following the election, the new Pretidsit’s wife died suddenly of 
a heart attack- Jackson said and believed that she had been assassin at^ 
hy Adams’s journalists, whose cahimT>i<^ had crucified her. ,WE3P 
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^be old warrior with, chivakotis tenderness watched over the body of 
iris companion, John Quincy Adams in the White House was sadly 
receiving the Indian chief, Red Jacket, who had come to say good- 
bye. “ We both belong to the past,” Red Jacket said, ‘‘ and we shal 
both soon be called by the Great Spirit.” Adams noted in his journal : 
‘‘ I answered him that was true, and I hoped it would be to a better 
world than this.” Holding Adams responsible for the death of Ms 
wife, Jackson refused, when he came to WasMngton, to pay his pre- 
decessor the customary courtesy call. As a result John Quincy Adams, 
like his father, did not attend the inauguration of liis successor. 



CHAPTER XXIX 


The Transformation 

Andrew jackson was not a cause but an effect. He did not, in bis 
administration, transform American democracy ; he became President 
because American democracy, between 1790 and 18^30, had undergone 
a profound transformation. In those forty years the population of the 
United States had tripled, growing from almost four miUion to over 
twelve million, and its area had doubled. ‘‘ We are large and we 
continue to grow rapidly. I had almost said terrihly^^^ wrote Calhoun 
in 1817. There was indeed something terrifying for any American 
government in the tide that submerged the West under successive waves 
of immigrants and in the continuous creation of new states which altered 
the political equilibrium of the country every ten years. In New 
England, pessimists, disturbed by this rush towards the West, feared 
that they would one day see their states deserted and grass growing in 
the ruined streets. 

It is generally imagined [said Tocqueville] that the American deserts are 
being settled by European emigrants who descend each year on the shores of 
the New World, while the American population thrives and multiplies on the 
ground already occupied by their fathers. This is a complete mistake. Hie 
European who lands in the United States arrives there without friends and often 
without resources ; in order to live he is forced to sell his services and it is rate 
to see him go beyond the industrial zone that extends along the ocean. One 
cannot dear the wildemess without capital or credit ; before venturing into the 
midst of the forest, the body must be habituated to the rigours of a new 
And so it is tiie Americans who daily alandon the places of dieir birth and go 
to create vast domains for themselves in distant places. 

This colomsatiou of the Middle West by the inhabitants of the original 
states of the Union has a capital importance in the history of the United 
States. It was this that assured the unity of the cotmtry. Through it 
the virtues and defects of the New England Puritans were transplmted 
to Ohio and Illinois. Thanks to it the spirit of the West and its taste 
for adventure were grafted on the old American stock. 

Als soon as busing in the East seemed to be slowing down, because 
of an economic or political crisis, thousands of adventurous families 
would set out for the Ohio Valley. As fer as Pittsburgh they went on 
horseback or in covered wagons, carrying part of their food with thc^ 
buying the rest from formers along the way. In Pittsburgh those 
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had a Ktde money and thought they could handle a flat-boat bought one 
for five shillings a ton and floated off with their families and their posses- 
sions. When the waters were high the current alone was enough to 
take them to their destination. Those who were too poor or who ladccd 
confidence in their ability as imriners, rented places on the boats of 
others. Hundreds of rafts were to be seen bearing shacks made of 
branches, children, pigs, poultry, a hay rick, and a plough. Thus 
whole farms were transported fiom New England to the Mississippi 
Valley. “ Honest Jonathan, surrounded with his scolding, grunting, 
squalling and neighing dependents, floats to the point proposed without 
leaving his own fireside ; and on his arrival there may step on shore 
with his house,” 

The first weeks were hard, very hard. Almost always the lot sold 
the immigrant was in the forest. The family had to sleep on the boat 
while the men cut down the trees. All the arms and the , axes of the 


neigM>oiirhood ^med to he at the service of the newcomer. It was- 
the custom to send one man frorn each family to help. The kindness 
good will of the neighbours seemed to be the dominant character- 
. istics of this society. No sooner had a plot of land been cleared than 
^the wife started a kitchen garden. At end of five weeks she was 
cooking her own vegetables. As for the house, made of rough-hewn 
logs, between which came light and wind and smoke, it went up even 
fester, A long thong of buflalo hide took the place of a doset, and 
on it were hung the dothes of the entire family. Beds, chairs,. tables 
came firom the forest. The dismantled raft was turned into phuks. 
Household artides were rare. At first it required a journey to £bd a 
store. The women spun and wove by hand in order snake tl^ 
selves dresses, and those who pos^ssed good taste showed St ja the invenr- 
tion of designs. Materials and blankets of homespun were thick and 
durable. Later -the first peddlers came, and, when the densky of the 
population warranted it, ^me enterpising pioneer would opm a general 
store. There everything would be sold : ncedfcs and anchors, sundfels 
or docks, -thread and kcc, whisky and vinegar. “ I have known a 
person to ask for a pair of shoes, and receive for answer that there were 
no shoes in the store, but some cajktal gin that could be reoommeiKled 
... Another was directed by his wife to bring a wa rrmng * 
pai!,'smootimg kom and scrubbing brushes ; but th^se were dsmcAt 
aiid a wooden cockoo-dodc sent home in fiicir stJ^d,” The wonte 


and sell were randy used. People said trade.” 
hardly altered the picture. Gommefee was carried on by barter, lie 
former would bring in flour, oom, apples, bacon, and take iarw^ codc^ 
or glassware, which were sold to him at an advance of |oo per 
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over the price in Baltimore or Philadelphia. Twice a year the trader 
would send the wares he had accumulated to New Orleans by water, 
or go there himself, make an enormous profit, come back with cash 
by way of Philadelphia to replenish his stock, and finally set out again 
towards the West. The circuit was immense, close to six thousand 
miles by boat and covered wagon, but great fortunes were made in 
this way. 

The American frontier was not what Europeans call a firontier, the 
line of demarcation between two countries. The word firontier,” 
in America, meant “ the firinge of foam that marked the extreme advance 
of the human waves,” the zone where the population was more than 
two and less than six inhabitants per square mile. There the pion^r 
type established itself with its virtues and defects. The man of the West 
was rugged, optimistic, and independent. Daily life with its struggles 
against the Indians and the forest became an adventure novel. Equality 
in the West was not a principle ; it was a feet. “ The grater portion 
of these immigrants, besides their wives, a few benches and chairs, a 
Bible and a gun, commenced with litde more than their hands.” They 
saw their viUage grow, cities arise, states come to birth. They 
acquired ccmfidence in themselves and in their neighbours. ** One 
became a Justice of Peace, another a County judge, and another a member 
of the legislative assembly.” David Crockett dispensed justice before 
ever having studied law, but his honesty and common sense made him 
a good magistrate. Hence came the courageous feith in the human 
will and an immense hope for the future. “ Others appeal to history. 
America to prophecy” is a sentence that expresses the spirit of the West 
In the West every speculation was permissable, every ambition.legitimate, 
every feiry tale probable. On Imds that yesterday had been jungles 
dvilisaticm spread with the rapidity of a forest fire. It was a prodigious 
spectacle ^udi as the world never seen before. A French traveller 
who l^d been a witness of this soaring fiight wrote mournfully z 
“ America is rising, Europe sinking .” 

The other two sections also changed “ terribly.” For the East, the 
essential problems were : \to develop its own industries an d to attract 
to itsdf as large a part as possible of tie <x>mmerce of the new states^ 
England had been the first to have steamHdriven madunes for sfriniring 
arid weaving. She had hoped to main tarn a incmopoly and for a Ioe^ 
line fodiade tie erniigdctoesi of zioA woxiiaeau; But 

cannot he Francis Cabot LoweB of Boston; after a Img 

tmk' in^ccticai abroad, built a fectory in M^saciusetts where for tie 
fkne aH the operations of qpn^mig and .weaving doth were imiled 
rtodcr ' tme rckfl The Waar of • rSis gave an immense hnp^tus 
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American industries ; (a) by severing the connecrions with England ; 

\ (i) by directing into the channels of industry funds that could no longer 
fed a place in commerce. It was “ the industrial war of independence/^ 
With his brother-in-law, Patrick Tracy Jackson, Lowett created a textile 
capital which bears his name. And a short time later in order to con- 
nect the city of Lowell with Boston, jacksem became largely respon- 
sible for one of the first railroads in America. In 1817 the Frenchmai 
Merle d’Aubigne was filled with admiration for a firm which manu- 
fectured beautiful blue and Hack doth and which had been given by its 
founders the name of Nouveau-Louviers. In 1840 the textile industry 
employed more than one hundred thousand workmen. At this time 
the discovery of coal and iron in localities close to each other was lead- 
ing to the development of the iron industry. This produced stoves and 
nails in greater quantity. Canneries and shoe factories grew. In 
colonial times the South had been richer . than the North ; now the dties 
of the North preispered, those of the South dedaned. The southern 
planters had to sedk capital firpm the northern bankers and blamed the 
protective tariff instituted by the North, for their poverty. 

The development of industry raised a labour problem. Hitherto 
‘ the only labour problem had been to find wcwrkmen. In the small 
factories where the owner himself worked and in which the workmen 
had a chance of one day becoming owner, hours of work had been as 
ill defined as they are on a farm. They lasted from dawn to night, with 
barely a pause for lunch. At first manufecturers followed the same 
custom. In Lowell in 1839 labourers were still working twelve hours 
a day six full days a wjeek, although many women and childrm were 
employed there. Since the dties were growing rapidly, lodgings ware 
misorable. Lowell, which had only a few hundred inhabitants in 1820, 
had a population of twenty thousand in 1840. The hand weaver had 
been a countryman, half-firmer, who lived in a cottage and had a 
kitchen garden ; the weaver who operated a mechanical loom Hved in 
a hovel in the dty and his means of subsistence had . diminished. The 
manufacturers, absorbed by the rapid growth of their fectorics^ gave 
littfc drought to their Workmen ; while the workmai, exhau^jed by 
thek labours, gave little thought to* uniting. Moreover the courts of 
justice were opposed tx> all collective activity 2moo% the workmen. 
To r^ch bai understanding for the purpose of asking a raise in wages 
wW. a ** conspiracy.” The only workmen’s associations that were 
toietated wore the charitable sodeties. The Ei^lish phOantbfi^i^, 
Rfchard :Owen, tried to establish a co-operative commtmity at New 
harmony,' Indiana, in 1825, but it was a failure. After 1825 labour 
n^ms, Aen called trade associations, multiplied. In 1S28 for the first 
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time the workmen’s associations of a whole city, Philadelphia, joine 
a union, in 1834 there appeared a proposal for national federadoi 
The political influence of the workmen’s unions certainly contribute 
to Jackson’s election. A movement to obtain a ten-hour day wa 
started, and Jackson limited the working day in state-owned fectorici 
As to the South, its new problems were to dominate the histor 
of America from 1830 to 1865. For a long time it had received it 
intellectual dire^ves from Vrrginia. Since the prodigious developmen 
of cotton-growing, which had become the great source of wealth in th 
black belt, the generous, courtly, and humanitarian spirit of Virginij 
had been succeeded by the vigorous, harsh realism of the slave-owner 



A typical cabiiv uf^ountry Georgia, drawn by Gaptam BasU 

Hail and published in his Forty Etchings^ London, 1829. 


of ^uth Carolina, In ten years, slavery, which had been on the point 
of disapp^g at the end of the eighteenth-century, had become in^ 
dispensable to the planters. And, as always happens, the latter had found 
^ns to justp m Aeory was necessary to them in practfeje. 

TheoreticaUy^ the ^thinkers of die Sonth defended- the ideal of GMck 
to>^ac3^_foanded on^slavery; practically they sought an alliance 
with ^ West to defed the peculkr insftudtMa to which they dune 
^ ^eater ardour as |iey fdt tfemselves critids^ by the No^ 

l^odiing irruates;^ jnoiis than a moral jirfg?nc3it rendered by odriar: 
W^who are not above reproach. By what right did thss 

pf ^d labour cMidemn the employers of slave labour ? - 
The Ameiimn systein was not simply an essay in econonne auto-- 
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nomy ; education and literature as well assumed, little by little, a purely 
American character. On the frontier schools were scarce ; many 
children, like Andrew Jackson, educated themselves ; a future President 
of the United States, Andrew Jackson, did not know how to read or 
write at the time of his marriage ; from this resulted a certain contempt 
for the old culture and a wish for intellectual independence. The War 
of 1812 had stirred up resentment against England, while the Napoleonic 
wars had spoiled the friendship between the United States and France, 
The West was not, like Virginia or New England, sentimentally a son 
of the old continent. The sense of humour of the Mississippi Valley 
exercised itself at the expense of European tabus, America was becoming 
conscious of an intellectual emancipation, I ask,^’ said Everett in 1826, 
“ wh^er more has not been done to extend the domain of civilisation, 
in fifty years, since the Declaration of Independence, than would have 
been done in five, centuries of continued colonial subjection ? ” Certain 
European visitors; Alexis de Tocqueville, for instance, accepted this 
judgment and came to America in search of lessons in government 
OAers protested, “ During the thirty forty years of their independ- 
ence,” said Sidney Smith, “ they have done absolutely nothing for the 
sciences, for the arts, for Hterature. frt the four quarters of the globe, 
who reads an American book, or goes to an American play, or looks 
at an American picture or statue ? ” But Sidney Smith like all witty 
men, had a tendaicy to mistake an epigram for a statement of fact 
Actually in “ the four quarters of the globe ” men were reading Tifee 
Last of the Mohicans. James Fenimore Cooper appealed to the rcadars 
of Ae whole world Wcause his work and his hero, Eeatherstoddng or 
Hawkeye, were of an epic and romantic cWacter. He had begun by 
timidly writing a novel after the English pattern. Precaution. Then he 
had taken heart, and it could be said of Ms next novel, The Spy^ that 
it was the Hterary d^daraticn of indepaidence of America. Washington 
Irving, another New Yorker, afforded Europe an example of a finishe d 
American writer, a perfect stylist in a class with the greatest English 
satirists. The place taken at that time in the intellectual life o£ &e 
country by the aggressive financial city of New York was in itsdf an 
indication of the birth of a new America, The bewilderment of old 
B.^, .on his return from the MUs, was the bewilderment of the colonial 
hi the presence of a new order,” America was becoming 
Alnerican. 
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Conclusion 

Daniel Webster in the joint eulogy of John Adams and Thomas 
Je&rson which hedehverd at Faneuil Hall said: “ It cannot be denied, 
bat by those who would dispute against the sun, that with America, 
and in America, a new era commences in human al6irs. . This era is 
distinguished by free representative governments, by entire rel^ious 
liberty, by improved systems of national intercourse, by a newly 
awakened and unconquerable spirit of free enquiry, and by a diffiision 
of knowledge through the community such as has been b^re 
altogether unknown and unheard of.” Was this proud justified ? 
That, at the time of Jackson’s election, the government of the United 
States had become representative of the entire nation was true. Before 
Jackson, Ac controls of government had been in Ae hands of a litfie 
aristocratic group, a liberal and benevolent aristocracy. But Ae people 
of Ae West Ad not want benevolence ; Aey wanted power. The 
Federate had formerly been alarmal by Ae acquisition of Louisiana. 
They had not bear mistaken, for it was to bring about Ae ruin of A/»ir 
party and Ae end of Ae old ruling dass.. It is true Aat Henry Clay 
would attempt to enthrone a new governing dass and to moV- it 
^p^ Aro^h Ae benefits bestowed by a paternal govemmait But 
by Ac dection of Jackson Ae West had compfetely «Tirrw-<I its back' 

w II Mississippi became “ Ae 

V^y of Democracy.” Already, m the larger part of Ae 
Ae property qualification &r voAig had. bem aboliAei 
Nothing remained for Ae .East but to follow Ais Xhe 

^ was rapiAy drawing Ae entec country towards tmiversai 


^ a 1^ time the coi%ressionai leaders had kept m Adr Ae. 
ngfat of d»cB^ presidential can Adates. The hea A of eadi party met 
m caac^bd^ dosed doors and discussed Ae merits of Ae candi- 
dates. From Ac taiK when la^ and larger m^ of dtfrens bceA: 
to take p« m drotions, Ae custom arose of choosing Ae randfA>w, 
^ a popular convration of Ae party, made up of Ae active and in- 
pjeau al men of each community. There is, therefore, a great difference 
brtwiw ^ type of candidate nominated before and afier Ais change 
(A meAod. At Ae time of Ae caucus men of stuAous habiw like 
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Adams and Madison, had their chance ; under the conventioii system 
a candidate must be a popular hero who has imposed himself^ or whom 
one can reasonably hope to impose, upon the attention of die country* 
In certain circumstances he may be a man without distinction upon 
whom the partisans of two great men, who are opposed to each other, 
can agree. In any event the election of Jackson put an end to the par- 
liamentary phase of the presidency and began the plebiscitary phase. 
With the exception of Washington, who was a unique case, it is only 
since the time of Jackson that the Presidents of the United States have 
represented and incarnated the nation. This immense authority of the 
President, which was not provided for in the Constitution, had one 
advantage ; it created an executive power that was strong and able to 
act. The danger was that the presidential election would become the 
one essential fact in the life of the nation, and that for almost two years 
out of four it would be the dominant concern of everyone. 

What reason was there for the irresistible influence of the West over 
the rest of the country ?. The reason was that the future belonged to 
the West and that the two other sections knew this and sought its a l li an ce. 
Between 1812 and 1821 five new western states had been admitted to the 
Union. That gave the sectiem ten new senators, and it was evident 
ths^ the number would increase. Beginning in 1828, for a period of 
twenty-four years with only brief interruptions, the agreement between 
the South and the West is going to keep the Democratic-Republican 
party in power. Then this alliance will be broken; slavery will isolate 
tbc South ; the West, gradually becoming industrialised, will draw closer 
to the East. But as long as the partnership of the West arid South 
endures, it will be dominated by tie politied philosophy of the West, 
a democratic agrarian philosophy, fevourable to debtors and hostile to 
the privileged classes. An English historian suggests that, in order to 
understand what is going on in America, one might picture Englmd 
lying on the Atlantic coast of the United States, with Canada and Aus^ 
tralia situated on the other side of the Alleghenies, all together consti- 
tuting a tingle country, on which the dominions have succeeded 
imposing their policies. In Jackson s time the “ dominion,” which is 
tie West, gains control of tie “ mother country,” comprismg the 
original colonies, 

“ Entire religious liberty ” Webster had also said. Was this true ? 
Cr^t progress had been made in that direction. In New England, 
tolerance was accepted in institutions, if not as yet in custom. Pre^- 
estantism had made its fortune,” Lowefl said, “ and it no longer pro- 
tested.” The Unitarians under the leadership of Dr. Channing were 
exposing their reasoriable optimism to tie pessimism of the Calvinist^ 
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In the South, the Episcopalian Church had been neutralised by the influx 
of Presbyterians and Methodists. In the West, founders of sects, wan- 
dwing preachers, and camp meetings flourished. The multiplicity of 
belief was engendering a relative tolerance. The churches of the Eas) 
vied with one another in their zeal to evangelize the West and found 
colleges there. In the whole country Christianity was incontestably 
do m i n a n t. Some professed it because they believed in it ; “ others 
because they feared to have the appearance of not believing in it" 
This at least apparent community of &ith assured the unity of the nation, 
and the strength of tradition made daring political experimentation 
less hazardous. 

“ Let the people rule,” was Jackson’s motto. It had formerly been 
Jeflerson s. But Jefierson s people, like the English people, governed 
through the medium of a small experienced minority ; Jaclison’s people 
selected for themselves a leader after their own heart CotJJ die 
enterprise suceed ? Alexis de Tocquevflle pronounced a very fovbur- 
able judgment on it. He found the country prosperous; free, and happy. 
What were die reasons for its success ? In part natural conditions ; 
the immensity of the virgin continent, die abundance of firee, fertile 
lands. But in other countries the same conditions had not produced 
the same result Tocquevflle attributed the good fortune of the United 
Stat^ to the excellence of its law and the strictness of its morals. Mont- 
«quieu had already said that if the mainspring of nionarchies is honour; 
die mainspring of democracies is virtue. When political power can be 
TOnstandy shifted by vote of the people, it is vital that the nation shouti 
be protected against the rashness of its own dedsions by the stability 
of Its customs, and that the men in power, being unrestrained by any 
caste tra<htion, should be defended against the; violence at their Own 
impi^ by the severity of public opinion. The American, living “ hi 
a land of prt^gies ” quite naturafly became “ enterprising, advmturoUs, 
espmmental. The role of flywheel, necessary in every governmental 
mechamsm, was played by Wly life, by women, and by religion; 
^taimm produced strict consciences, men who were severe towards 
themselves and towards their neighbours. Women wtere treated wiA 
re^ and exercised a profound and wholesome influmce The 
mimsters of religion not only avoided all conflict with republican in. 
sotunom but supported them with flieir whole authority. - 

^ for foe e^llence of the laws that the Founding Fathers had given 
to dte Umted Statte, time had served to prove k. The Constitutioti 
'sAtn-p^ work had revealed itself as a good instrument of govem- 
WMepresc^g foe r^ts of popular control, it had created 
a strong and durable executive power. The federal formula allowed 
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be Union to enjoy at the same time the strengA of a great republic 
nd the security of a small one.” Thanks to John Marshall, the judiciary 
ower had. imderstood its function, which was, not to oppose the wishes 
.f a majority, but to regulate, direct, and moderate their activities. In 
country where no landed aristocracy still remained (except in the 
;outh), where industry could never give rise to a governing class because 
►opular sufirage never favours the rich, and where common law made 
egal interpretation dijEcult for the citizens, law^^ers were sure to secure, 
nd in fact did secure, an advantageous political situation. The results 
eemed far firom bad. As a candidate, the lawyer flattered the voter, 
)ecause that was to his interest ; but once elected, the law)^er demanded 
espect for the law because that was his instinct. Those venerable 
rbiters, the justices of the Supreme Court, by placing the Constitution 
tbove the parties had put limits to partisan excesses. 

Finally, Webster had been justified in saying that “ the spirit of free 
inquiry ” and a respect for free discussion were American traits. From 
heir Anglo-Saxon ancestors Americans had inherited the forms of local 
government and of public parHamentary debate. In the smallest 
Tillages, in charitable societies, and in clubs use was made of the ancient 
nJes that had assured the lasting internal security of England. The 
ntellectual culture of the American masses was neither extensive nor 
ieep ; the humanities were neglected ; the knowledge possessed by the 
iverage citizen about the history of Europe was negligible ; but when 
Lt came to the administration of his own country, the average American 
showed amazing sense, willingness to work, and devotion. Like all 
men he had his weaknesses. Carried away, not so much by love of 
money, as by the great and magnificent game of continuous creation, 
he gave more thought to his plans and ambitions than to the suflering 
in which these sometimes resulted. The West remained insensible to 
the misfortunes of the Indians, who had been driven firom their lands 
and deprived of their game ; the South, to the hardships of slavery ; 
the East, to the wretched working conditions in the factories. Taki ng 
everything into account, the work accomplished in fifty years was pro- 
digious, and the eagerness of European immigrants proved that life on 
the new continent was happier than that on the old. Webster was 
right : With America and in America there began, about 1830, a new 
era in human affairs, tliat of political equahty. Would it last ? Would 
new hierarchies take the place of those hierarchies of Europe that the 
emigrants had left behind them ? To this question experience, and ex- 
perience alone, could give an answer ; but at the time when Jackson, 
an old man with grey curls and a crown of glory, came ridii^ from 
T’ennessee to the White House, the beautiful dream of Americanism, 
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mvm of tlie kppiness of deliverance, of great adventures hoped for, 
and of qual opportunities given to all on a gigantic continent ■whose 
fehulous resources were still untouched, obsessed and intoxicated men’s 
minds. 
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Growing Pains 

CHAPTER XXXI 

The Reign of Andrew Jackson 

N ow for the first time a man who belonged neither to the Virginian 
dynasty nor to the Adams dynasty was entering the White House^ 
And so the people put on a celebration for him. An army of admirers 
and followers fell upon the capitol on the eve of the inauguration. All 
the southern and western states supplied contingents. Some came to 
ask for positions in return for their campaign services ; most came to 
see Jackson, to acclaim, to worship Jackson. The Presidaifs simple 
manners, his height, his handsome, stormy, veteran’s fece lent him great 
charna. When Chief Justice Marshall, who bated everythin that 
Jackson stood for, administered the oath and the Bible to his lips, 
a wave of joyful emoticm traversed the ocean of q>ectatocs. Then 
there was a stampede towards the President. A group composed of 
“ statesmen and stable boys, fine ladies and washerwomen, white people 
and blacks ” followed him to the White House where the tradidonal 
reception was to take place. Then the saturnalia began. Tabfes of 
refreshments were taken by assault, waiters were thrown to Ae gro^aid, 
chairs were trampled by muddy boots. So many hands wanted to shdke 
those of Old Hickory that he had to beat a retreat and disappear. 
Terrified women leaped out of windows. To dear the apartments 
it was necessary to lure the crowds into the gardois by placing great 
bowls oforange punch on the lawn. Wbenthisorgy was over the White 
House resembled the palaces of Rome after the invasion. Several 
thousand dollars worth of broken china and cut glass and many Weed- 
mg noses attested the fierceness of the struggle.” Mrs. Haniscm Smith, 
who was a spectator, compared it to tho crowds pillaging the Tuitoes 
at the mie of the French Revolution. But the comparison was point- 
less : The visitors at the White House were fiieads, albeit a trifle high- 
spirited, not rioters, and Jacbon, at the bottom of his heart, was not 
at all displeased. 

Jackson loved the people, not as they are loved by rich liberals, from 
r a distance, but as they are loved by those who are of the people. The 
' 24i Q 
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lardships of ids family liad taught him what humiliations and rancours 
he poor can feel. He was the natural representative not only of the 
mall farmers of the West but of the eastern labourers as well. In the 
actories of the coast, since the War of 1812, a proletariat had been grow- 
ng up composed in large measure of immigrants. In New York, 
Philadelphia, and Pittsburgh, all those among the labourers who had 
he right to vote were confirmed Jacksonians. Like them, Jackson 
lated monopolies, economic inequalities, and the profitable trickery 
)f finance. As a pioneer, and then as a pioneers’ lawyer, he had seen 
x> what extent the East kept the West under its thumb. By manipu- 
ating the markets the businessmen of Boston and Philadelphia could 
>uy at bottom prices the products of Tennessee and sell at top prices 
he products of Massachusetts and Pennsylvania. Jackson believed 
hat one of his duties was to render such exploitation impossible. 

The first problem the new President had to solve was the formation of 
L cabinet- About the post of Secretary of State there was no question, 
fackson owed his election to Van Buren and Van Buren was bom to 
rule. In him were combined elements of the philosopher, the statesman, 
he man of the world, and the electioneer- The elegance of his clothes 
und his language, his wit, his brilliant, well-told anecdotes, his mixture 
^f benevolence and cynicism, , had earned him the nickname of “ the 
ftimerican Talleyrand.” His fidends called him “ little Van ” or “ the 
atde magician.” and worshipped him. His enemies criticised him for 
being the fiiend of all the world and proved the charge untrue by their 
iccusation. The masses did not love him instinctively as they did 
fackson, but “ Van ” wished to be, and believed that he was, “ the second 
hought,” the more considered thought, of the American' people. He 
Instantly accepted the profiered post, then curetted his acceptance when 
be learned who his colleagues were to be. Jackson’s choices were less 
than niediocre, “ the most unintellectual cabinet we ever had.” More- 
over, aside firom Van Buren and perhaps Eaton, the official advisers of 
the President were not to be his real advisers. On all hnportant questions 
fackson consulted a group whom his adversaries called “ the kitchen 
cabinet,” and in winch there figured newspapermen firom Tcnncsaae, 
lifce Amos Kendall, and personal fiiends, like M^or William B. Lewis, 
who had been the manager of the presidential campaign, Lewis had 
that unreserved admiration for Jadsson that is so precious to great men,, 
and he knew how to translate into polished langu^e his dnef *s vehement 
rough drafts. It was soon said in Washington that the kitchen cabinet 
controlled the President and through the Preadait the country. This* 
was a mistake : Jackson had a will of iron and never fiiiled to have his- 

mP' 
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His supporters were waiting for jobs. But, as another President 
had said, officeholders seldom die and never resign. Jackson decided^ 
** to clean the Augean stables ” ; that is, to dismiss a number of men 
hostile to his party. Of six hiindred and twelve appointments made by 
the preceding administration two hundred and fifty were cancelled. In ad- 
dition, six hundred post offices were given new postmasters. Jackson had 
no scruples about it ; he did not admit that a position can create a right 
or that experience was necessary for simple tasks such as postman c«r 
customs inspector. “ It is rotation in office that will perpetuate our 
Kberty.’* To him is often and mistakenly attributed the famous 
motto : “ To the victors belong the spoils.^" It was actually said by 
Senator W. L. Marcy of New York. But Jackson himself saw no reason 
why government positions should not be made rewards for campaign 
services. How was one to impose a new policy if the officeholders 
remained loyal to the old tradition ? Jackson who was about to under- 
take a struggle against the money power, thought he ought to eliminate 
those men who had been put in office by that power. On the firontier 
he had seen more than one neighbour become, without preparation, a 
schoolmaster, a judge, an officer of the law ; he believed in ^ sincerity 
that men are interchangeable and that a loyal follower of Jackson wouldf 
make a better postman than a friend of Adams or Clay. 

During the time of the campaign, the relations between the President 
and the Vice-President had been good. Calhoun believed that he had 
been picked to succeed Jackson in 1832 and this hope appeased his 
troubled heart. He became worried when those near the President 
b^an to talk of a second term, and was beside himself when Van Buren 
was mentioned as a presidential possibility after that. The diabolical 
skill of the little magician ” haunted Calhoun’s dreams from then cm 
and the relations betwe^i the two became strained. To embroil Calhoun 
with Jackson was the principal purpose of Van Burcn’s fiiends. The 
case of P^gy Eaton hdped them. Eaton, who had been a senator 
dien Secretary of War, had married Peggy O’Neale, the daughter of 
an innkeeper at whose inn he had formerly lo%ed together with Jack- 
scan Ihe great ladies of Washington snubb^ O’Neale and 

whispered that she had been Eatewu’s mistress during the lifetime of her 
former husbajd. The wives of other cabinet ministers refused to 
receive her. JacfcscMi defended ha:. He was chivalrous by nature; 
-and moreover it seemed to him that the whole scandal was a sociiai 
symbol He demanded that the wives of his officials put an end to their 
vendetta. Ife was defeated ; Mrs. Calhoun set the precedence ofreast- 
-ance, and thus drew upon her husband Jadbon’s hatred. The wHov^ 
Van Buren, on the othar hand, graciously received the Eatons and 
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that reason stood all the better at court. When the cabinet meedngs 
<^became unbearable. Van Buren very skilfully proposed that they ^ 
lesign. This gave the President a dhance for a house cleaning. The 
secret of the little magician’s manoeuvre was that he had his eye on the 
presidency and knew that Jackson was opposed to a cabinet member 
being a candidate. Jackson appointed him minister to Great Britain. 
The road to the White House was open. 

A more serious political quarrel than the Peggy Eaton af&ir divided 
Jackson and Calhoun. Since the ratification of the Constitution one of 
the most controversial questions had been that of the respective rights 
of the states and the federal government. Could a state refuse to enforce 
a law passed by Congress ? Could it, if it disapproved of the policy of 
the federal government, detach itself from the Union ? The argument 
that secession was legitimate had been supported by the northern states 
at the time when they disapproved of “ Mr. Madison’s War ” ; it was 
supported by South Carolina, who protested against “ the tariff of 
abominations.” Calhoun himself, the Vice President of the United 
States, subscribed to a doctrine called nullification ” : Since the Union 
was an agreement entered into by sovereign states, each of these states 
^^d the right to decide whether an act. of Congress was constitutional. 
An infinitely dangerous doctrine. Jackson, patriot and nationalist, 
condemned it. Calhoun, the living abstraction,” was its passionate 
supporter. He said that he wished but a single inscription on his tomb- 
stone, the one word — Nullijication. Many southern states approved it 
and hoped to gain the support of the West. The East had shown great 
reluctance in permitting the federal government to sell the available 
lands at a low price. Why ? Because the migration towards the West 
was tending to depopuiate the East and to deprive the manufacturers 
g£ labour. This conflict between the East and the West suggested to 
Calhoun’s fiiends a firuitfiil agreement ; the West should aid the South 
in its struggle against the tariff, and the South should aid the West against 
New England. 

The oratorical peak of this controversy was the famous series of 
Hayne^Webster debates, in the course of which the two great orators 
expounded before the Senate two contradictory views of the Consti- 
tution. Daniel Webster, the easterner, the excellent lawyer, endowed 
by nature with a massive head, flashing eyes bla<i as death, a voice that 
could be thunderous or moving according to need, had appeared at the 
beginning of his career, at a time when the East seemed to fevour separa- 
tion, as a champion of states’ rights ; then, at just the same time as his 
foSow New Englanders, he had become a nationalist. His ambition 
as ereat as his talent : I have done nothing,” he said to a friend. 
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“ At thirty Alexander had conquered the world and I am forty. . . 
Although this pride sometimes rendered his eloquence bombastic aa<S 
pretentious, he knew how to evoke strong emotions in his hearers and 
at his best moments attained greatness. Robert Y. Hayne, his adversary, 
had less genius but more distinction of mind. The two men deliver^ 
a series of orations. The attendance was large an d long queues would 
form each time in front of the Senate doors. Hayne had accused New 
England of “ sectionalism.” Webster defended it superbly : Mr, 

President, I shall enter on no encomium upon Massachusetts ; she needs 
none. There she is. Behold her, and judge for yourselves. There is 
her history ; the world knows it by heart. . . . There is Boston, and 
Concord, and Lexington, and Bunker Hill ; and there they will remain 
forever.” His essential theme was the defence of the Union. Tbe 
Constitution, he said, had be^ at pains to specify the division of powers 
between the federal government and the states. If there were any doubt; 
it was the duty of the Supreme Court, and the Supreme Court alone, 
to decide. No state had the right to annul a federal law, for if a single, 
state on a single occasion were to arrogate to itself this right there would 
be no more Union. 

His peroration remains a classic text : . 

When my eyes shall be turned to behold for the last time the sun in heaven, 
may I not see him shining on the broken and dishonoured fragments of a once 
glodous Union ; on States dissevered, discordant, belligerent ; on a land rent 
with dvii feuds, or drenched, it may be, in firatemal blood ! Let their last 
feeble and lingering glance rather behold die gorgeous ensign of the repuHic, 
now known and honoured throughout the earth, still fiill high advanced, ks 
arms and trophies streaming in their original lustre, not a stripe erased or polluted 
nor a single star obscured, bearing for its motto, no such miserable interrogatcny 
as “ What is all this worth ? ” nor those other words of delusion ana f<^y 
“ liberty first and Union afterwards ” ; but everywhere, spread all over m 
characters of living light, blazing on all its ample folds, as they float over the 
sea and over the land, and in every wind under the whole heavens, that other 
sentiment, dear to every true American heart, — ^liberty and Union, now and 
former, one and inseparable ! 

An eloquent figure of speech does not solve an economic problem. 
The South had legitimate grievances against ^ the tariff of abomination.** 
The increased production of cotton had led to a lowerit^ of its pri<» 
while the tariff constantly raised hy the demands of the northern manuH 
fecturers, raised the cost of manufactured goods. The planters 
Strangled and threatened to revolt. If the Union was to become an 
intrument by which the North and the West exploited the South, all 
r^ht : The South would annul the uiyust laws and at n^d wcmld 
'Withdraw from the Union. Calhoun said on one occasion that 
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■^r^dent of the United. States might be replaced by two consuls, after 
he Roman fashion, one chosen by the North and the other by the South, 
ackson determined to break this tadt rebellion. In April, 1830, when 
he President and Vice-President were both attending a banquet in 
irelebration of Jefierson’s birthday, Jackson, when the time for toasts 
mne, arose and looking Calhoim straight in the eye cried : “ Our 
Union I It must be preserved.” Isaac Hiel, an eye-witness, has described 
he scene: 

A proclamation of martial law in South Carolina and an order to arrest 
Calhoun where he sat could not have come with more blinding, staggering force. 
All hilarity ceased. The President, without adding one word in the way of 
speech, lifted up his glass as a notice that the toast was to be quaffed standing. 
Calhoun rose with the rest. His glass so trembled in his hand diat a Utde of 
the amber fluid trickled down the side. Jadbon stood silent and impassive. There 
was no response to the toast. Calhoun waited until all sat downa. Tlien he 
slowly and with hesitating accent offered the second volunteer toast : “ The 
Union I Next to our liberty, most dear ! ” Then, after a minute's hesitatiem, 
he added : “ May we all remember that it can only be preserved by respecting 
the rights of the States and by distributing equally the benefit ,and burden of 
the Union.” 

That Jackson had decided to suppress all attempts at secession none 
could doubt. He was willing that there should be discussion so long 
as it remained in the realm of theory. ‘‘ But,” he said, ‘‘ if one drop 
of blood be shed there in defiance of ihe laws of the United States, I will 
hang the first rna-n of them I can get my hands on to the first tree I can 
find.” And a senator added : “ When Jackson begms to talk about 
hanging, they can begin to look for the ropes.” But Calhoun and his 
friends had token up positions from which retreat was difficult. When 
in 1832 Jackson signed a new protective tariff a South Carolina conven- 
tion declared that the law was null and void and did not bind either the 
state, its officers, or its citizens. If the federal government attempted 
enforcement by violence, said the convention, then South Carolina 
would consider herself released from all ties to the Union^and firee to 
act as a sovereign state. 

Jackson was not the man to leave such a threat unanswered. He 
issued orders to the navy to be in readiness to dispatch a squadron to 
Charleston. He armed the forts and declared “by the Eternal*’ he 
woidd defend the laws. A strong proclamation by the Presidaut 
answered the Statute of Nullification : “ I consider, then, the power 
to annul a law of the United States, assumed by one state incompatible 
with the existence of the Union, contradicted expressly by the letter 
of the Constitution ... and destructive of the great object for which 
Jjc was formed.” From this time the country would have drifted towarjls 
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civil war in spite of the astute Van Buren, who feared that this con- 
troversy, by dividing the Democrats, would be 'damaging to his future 
political’ career. Henry Clay, who was not displeased at depriving 
Jackson of a brilhant and easy success, and who wanted to salvage as much 
as possible of his American System, Calhoun, who had no -wish for an 
armed rebelHon, and Webster worked together to achieve a compromise. 
Henry Clay, a master in this field, secured the passage of a new law 
that provided for the next ten years a progressively descending scale 
of tariffs. The South agreed. Both sides considered it a victory. That 
is always proof of the excellence of an agreement. But Jackson, who 
did not have the same tender feelings for compromise measures as did 
Henry Clay, beheved that the reckoning had only been postponed. He 
wrote to a friend that the tariff liad been no more than a pretext ; the 
real objective was a Confederacy of the South. The next pretext 
will be the question of slavery. ’ 



CHAPTER XXXn 




The Grandeur and Decline of the Little Magician 

In 1832 Jackson was elected President for a second term and Van Buren 
became Vice-President. Jackson’s opponent, Henry Clay, who was 
the most skilful of negotiators and tbe most inept of candidates, had in 
effect made him a present of the election by choosing the bank of the 
United States as the campaign issue. Jackson hated the bank Under 
the direction of Nicholas Biddle, it had rendered undeniable service to 
the country, but in the eyes of the constituents and fiiends of Jackson 
with heavily mortgaged farms, the bank represented the creditors, the 
capitalists, the enemy. Its shares were almost all owned fay eastern 
industrialists or fewreign bankers. Through its branches (there were 
twenty-five of them) it competed with local banks and even tried to 
supplant them. It was harA towards debtors, which displeased the 
&rmers, and opposed to inflation, which displeased the land speculators. 

'*Oa the whole it conducted its buriness strictly and prudendy, laudable 
behaviour for a private enterprise but behaviour that entails serious 
difficulties in a public institution. Wont of all, it was guilty of what, 
in the eyes of Jackson and his followers, was the crime of crimes ; it 
had given aid and support to their opponents. Bankers are seldom 
able to resist the temptation of becoming involved in politics ; and this 
is their ruin. In a country that is jealous of its liberti^ money destroys 
the causes it desires to support. When Congress, instructed ” by tfe 
bank, voted to prolong its memopdiy, Jackson vetoed the measure. 
His Constituents acclaimed this first blow by St George against the 
Dragon, The Democratic party declared, without being contradicted, 
that Daniel Webster had received an advance of $32,000 firom the bank ; 
it is true that he was its counsel, but other members of Congress, without 
that claim, had received close to half a million dollars. A part of the 
press had been discreedy bought by advantageous loans. These revda- 
tions had contributed to Clay s defeat ; and Jackson, considering his 
victory a mandate to complete the destnictiem of the monster, decided 
to withdraw the federal funds firom the bank and mtrust them to cer- 
tain banks which were called Pet Banks because they were arbitrarily 
sdbeted by the administration. Congress protested, but Jackson’s old 
fiiend, Senator Thomas Benton, led the congressional ^ht for him 
and triumphed. In 1836 the license of the bank expired and no oi^e 
p(^ed to oppose its renewal. 
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Jackson’s second administration was marked by extraordinary 
prosperity. Land, houses, cotton, slaves all increased in value. There * 
were healthy elements in this boom. The constant increase in popt&-* 
ladon, the clearing of new lands, and the development of cities accounted 
for it in part. But there were other and alarming aspects. The state 
banks, inadequately supervised, were all authorised to issue banknotes 
and made use of this unsecured currency to grant dangerously large 
loans to land speculators, who counted on the rise in value of thdr 
holdings to repay what they had borrowed. These unproductive 
investments did not provide for even the payment of interest on the 
debt. The income from the sale of land by the government increased 
in 1836 to over twenty million dollars. Many foreign investors, 
attracted by the continuous rise in value and poorly informed about the 
American market, bought shares in railroads and canals at too high a 
price. Thus litde by litde were established the conditions that makes 
great financial crises inevitable. But at the time the mechanism of tfese 
crises was litde understood ; the .country basked, with peaceful mind, 
in its artificial prosperity ; the national debt had been entirely repaid 
and there was even a surplus for distribution to the states. Jackson ^ 
completed his second term in the false glow of the inflation. Never-^' 
theless at the very end of his administration in 1836, on the advice of 
his financial counsellors, he published a Specie Circular which enjoined 
all government agents from further sales of land except for hard rash 
It was the first breath of the tempest. In the excitement of an election 
year this harbinger passed almost unnoticed. 

In the election of 1836 the country was once more divided into 
two parties : the Jacksonian Democrats, who had Van Buren as their 
candidatie ; and the Whigs, made up of the National-Republicans plus 
various other opposition groups. They were called W^higs because 
they claimed, like the Bnglish Whigs of iti88, to be fighting against a 
“ usurpation of the executive power.” But whereas the English Whigs 
had struggled against an unpopular monarchy, the American Whigs 
were attacking an executive who was more popular than they th em - 
selv^. The Jacksonian era had made the presidency a power at 
equal to that of Oongress and like a third House of which he was a 
sH^ie member.” Raying upon the people Jackson had defied Congress 
and m ad e full use of the veto. It is only since Jackson’s time that the 
Presi<fent pf the United States has had the reputation of representing 
the nation better than Congress. This was not the intention of the 
founders. But through the prest^e, first of Washington, then of 
Jeferscai, thm Jackson, the presidency assumed, little by little, the 
frmction of a plebiscitsuy monarchy ” limited in duration and undef^ 
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the control of Congress. By his personal initiative Jackson had been 
able to modify completely die policy of the country, to put an end 
temporarily to the American System of Henry Clay, and to kill the bank 
of the United States. He was also able to dictate the choice of his 
successor. The Whig leaders, Webster and Clay, were more brilliant 
and better known to the public than Van Buren, but Van Buren was 
Jackson’s choice. That was enough ; he was elected. On inauguration 
day the President that the crowd cheered was not the Htde man with 
the carefully curled red hair but the old soldier with his mane of white. 

It had been expected that Van Buren’s administration would be that 
of the Litde Magician ; instead it was that of the Sorcerer’s Apprentice. 
Jackson had bequeathed to his friend a country pregnant with crisis. 
Banknotes without security, lands widiout purchasers, cities without 
inhabitants, canals without traffic, mortgages without value, artificially 
inflated prices, and the exorbitant cost of necessities had raised a feagile 
house of cards which must collapse at the first breath. A bad harvest, 
a deficit in Ae foreign trade balance, Jackson’s Specie Circular^ and 
bankruptcies in England finally brought^ on, in 1837, ^ panic of Ae 
first magnitude. For several monAs meetings which bordered on 
riots had been held in protest against Ae rise in prices. The public 
rushed to Ae banks to wiAAaw Aeir deposits. At Ae doors women, 
pushed and josded, cried : Pay ! Pay ! ” Troops had to be called 
out in New York to niaintain order. Public opinion held Ae govern- 
ment responsible. It was said Aat Ae triumvirate of Jackson-Van 
Buren-Benton had been as harmful to Ae prosperity of Ae country 
as Ae triumvirate of Caesar-Pompey-Urassus to Ae hbertics of Rome, 
The bad management of Ae banks added to Aeir disaster. Ahao^ 
all had . issued too much paper money ; Aeir managers were inomn- 
petent ; many of Ae banks failed. There was lack of currency. Com- 
mercial houses had to supplement it by printing certificates. “This 
ticket wifl hold good,” one of Aem read, “ for a beef’s tongue and 
two crackers.” 

Businessmen criticised Ae President for doing nothing to mitigate 
the crisis. His political enemies delightedly joined in Ae chorus. Van 
Buren maintained his calm and insisted that all Ae suggested measures 
would only increase Ae trouble. The government, he said. Ad not have 
Ae right to sustain Ae paper money and keep up Ae illusion Aat Values 
can be created wiAout work. He believed that Ac crisis would he mote 
quickly over if each inAvidual was allowed to work out his own sal- 
vation. This intentional inertia infuriated Ae business world. As for 
Ae state funds. Van Buren suggested Aat instead of depositing Aem 
bn' Ae banks and Aus contributing to Ae inflation, Acy Aould be 
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entrusted to an independent Treasury and that ^ payments by the 
federal government be made in gold or silver. This plan was not 
unreasonable, but reason is not what controls popularity ; and Van 
Buren, who had never been loved by the crowds, was now hated. The 
panic was to cost him his second term. 

It is always the ruin of a party to be in power during a depression. 
The President’s policy of temporising may have been wise, but the 
Whigs had succeeded in making it appear foolish. Moreover, while 
they were out of power they had given thought to the art of winning 



Ihc k>g caKn and bard eddar campaign of 1836. A flag showing two^ of the 
reasons fcff voting for William Henry Harrison. Such use of the flag is to-day 
Syrbiddeax by law. From orig^ flag at the William L. Clements Library, 
University of Michigan. 

presidential elections. Since caucuses had been replaced by popular 
choice, a good candidate was no loiter an old fox of the capitol but 
whose name could be associated with a resounding dogan, 
a man Imown to the mas^s, preferably for some extraordinary action 
or onginaiity of character rather than, for opinions that might divide 
the voters. It was better that he should not be an “ aristocrat.” Jack- 
son s pictnres<jue popular appeal had been the reason for his success, 
must fend another Jackson. Since old soldiers were at a premium, 
tlie ^rhigs went looking fe>r an old soldier : They discovered Gener^* 
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William Henry Harrison. He was not a great general, &r from it ; but 
he had once defeated the Indians at Tippecanoe . . . Tippecanoe . . . 

^ The word was sonorous and bizarre. Why not Tippecanoe ? And so 
Harrison was selected as candidate by the Whigs to the great disappoint- 
ment of Henry Clay, a man infinitely more remarkable and, for that 
very reason, disturbing to his party. To gain the southern vote, the 
Whigs nominated as Vice-President the Virginian John Tyler, an old 
states’ right Democrat, a Jeffersonian at a time when the Whig party 
was Hamiltonian, the paradc3xical champion of a cause that was not his 
own, but a useful chessman, so thought the campaign managers on the 
political board. Tippecanoe and Tyler too ’’--the alliteration made 
a perfect campaign slogan. It was soon ringing throughout America. 

The campaign was more comic opera than drama.. The purpose 
of the Whigs was to make Harrison appear to be a man of the people 
vdth simple tastes and Van Buren appear as a voluptuous plutocrat 
who had made the White House a place of luxury and sinful delights. 
When the President went out he dressed with some elegance ; he was 
pictured as perfuming himself with Queen Victoria’s Double Extract 
and the Oil of Corinth. He was accused of the abominable crime of 
having brought a billiard table into the White House, of drinking 
from cups of massive silver, and of sitting on upholstered chairs. As a 
matter of fact, Van Buren had heeii bom poor, and Harrises was the 
owner of an estate of two thousand acres. But what mattered the frets ? 
A newspaper, fiiendly to Van Buren, had committed the blunder of 
saying about Harrison : “ Give him a keg of hard cider and two thousand 
dollars a year ; he will spend the rest of his days in his log cabin.’ 
Harrison’s managers were smart enough to realise that Aeir advearsaries 
had ^ven them a beautiful opening. They based their whole campaign 
on hard cider and the log cabin. Teach the palace to show r^pect 
to the log cabin ! ” cried their newspapers. The whole country was 
crossed by floats that bore a trapper’s cabin and a keg of hard cider whicb 
volunteers dispensed to the voters. The latter swelled thek lungs m 
praise of William Henry Harrison and vituperation of Martin Van 
Buren. Accompanyir^ the parade were crowds singmg : 

Tippecanoe and Tyler too. 

Van, Van, is a nsed-up man ! 

'Wi^ Tip and Tykr 
We’n bust Van’s b3er I 

Farewell, dear Van, 

You’re not our man. 

To steer the ship. 

We’ll try old Tip. 


Or again : 
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“ Never more enthusiasm and less thought.” The people had sufered 
and the people wanted a change. “ The breeze itself murmurs 
* change ! ’ Everyone’s cry is ‘ Let’s change ! ’ ” In the Boston parade 
a Scat representing Van Buren and his friends bore the inscription : 
“ We have tried them in office ; now we mean to try them out.” Every- 
where there were banners : Welcome Whigs ! ” The Whigs’ 

campaign speeches were easy to make. The orator would cry, “ Tippe- 
canoe I ” The crowd would reply : “ And Tyler too ! ” It was 
dearly a good method, for Tippecanoe was elected — and Tyler too. 
John Quincy Adams sarcastically noted in his journal that this election 
showed that the direct and infallible road to the presidency was military 
service, combined with demagogic propaganda. For a half century 
after this experience every candidate for the presidency was to attempt 
to prove that he was a son of the people.” Daniel Webster on one 
occasion apologised publidy for not having been bom in a log cabin, 
but swore that his brother and sisters had been bom in one ; - and added 
that if he ever showed any shame at this circumstance he hoped his 
and that of his posterity would be forever efeced from the memory 
of mankind. 

President Harrison was inaugurated on March 4th, 1S41. “ He was 
not a great man but he had lived a long time and he had been associated 
with great undertakings.” day and Webster, the leaders of the Whig 
party, believed they would have no trouble handling this old soldier, 
who seemed less crusty than Jackson. Webster, in superior and patr<m- . 
ising fashion, offered to write the inaugural address for the President, 
who would no doubt be very busy. “ Ob ! It’s all ready,” said Tippe- 
canoe. He had indeed composed it, drawing heavily on 
allusions, and it was so incoherent a piece, so studded with consuls, 
triumphs, and Iktors, that his friends besought him to let Webster adapt 
ft to his style. The story is told that one evening Webster arrived late, 
fca: dinner, and his hostess said : “ I do hope nothing has happened ? ” 
He replied : “ Ma dame , you wouldn’t say that if you knew what I 
have just done ; I have just killed seventeen Roman Proconsuls. . . /’ 
A month later it was the President himself who was as dead as the pro- 
consuls, He had caught pneumonia, thus playing a wretched trick on 
the Whigs. In the shadow of Tippecanoe, day had planned to become 
Mayor of the Palace and to reverse Jackson’s policy completely by 
re-esta bl i shiug a frderal bank, a programme of public works, and 
Hft discomfiture and that of the party were great when Harrisson’s desuh 
brought to power Tyler, a Democrat who was hostile to whole 
Wfa% programme. 

Was Tyler l^ally President of the United States ? This was opeif^ 
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to question. The Constitution simply said that in the event of the 
^President’s death the powers and duties of that office should pass to the 
^'^ice-President. It was possible to understand this as a temporary 
measure pending a new election, and this interpretation would have 
been reasonable since the Vice-President is not always chosen for those 
quahties that make a good President. For certain politicians the vice- 
presidency had been a consolation prize to others it had been oScred 
as part of a sectional compromise. A strange way of choosing the 
supreme leader of the country. But Tyler demanded complete succes- 
sion and his tenacity won out. Jolm QuiiKy Adams, who went to see 
him, noted in his journal that Tyler was calling himself President of the 
United States and not Vice-President acting as President, “ which would 
have been the correct formula.” Hence this paradoxical situation : a 
President without party ; a Democrat who was at dagger’s point with 
all the Democrats ; an electee of the Whigs who was opposed to all 
their measures. At once there was a rain of vetoes — a veto on the bank, 
a veto on the public works programme — ^resulting in the resignation 
of the whole cabinet, with the exception of Daniel Webster, who 
stayed on to complete his negotiations with Lord Ashburton, the 
^representative of the British government. 

There were a number of subjects of dispute between the United 
States and England. Several of them, and in particular the question of 
the Maine frontier, were settled by the Webs ter- Ashburton Treaty of 
1842. But the question of Oregon remained undecided. This part of 
the North-west had been coveted by America, England, and Russk. 
In 1824 the frontier of Russian Alaska had been frxed at 54° 40' NX. 
Below this line an Anglo-American condominium had been provisioiaH 
ally established. Since the time of Lewis and Clark many hunters and 
trappers had gone there, some from Canada, others by sea from the 
United States, finally others by land across the continent. In 18 ii a 
ship belonging to John Jacob Astor, the son of a German butcher from 
Waldorf, who had become a great fur trader in New York, had doubled 
Cape Horn and anchored at the mouth of the Columbia River. There 
the city of Astoria was founded. The following year an ex^pedition 
by land from the East reached the same river, Astor founded a whole 
series of posts along its banks connected by frst canoes. A real fur war 
broke out between Astor and the Canadians. As in the eighteenth- 
century, the coureurs des hois vied for new territories and the friendship 
of the Indian tribes. 

Several trails now led towards the Pacific. The Oregon Trail in 
the North-west started from the Missouri at Independence, crossed the 
,^Rocky Mountains and the Blue Mountains, and ended at Astoria. After 
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1841 regular processions of pioneers crossed die continent in covered 
wagons accompanied by their livestock. It was a hard journey. They 
had to contend with mountains, Indians, wild animals and famine. 
Some died of hunger in the moimtains ; there were even instances of 
cannibalism. In 1842 the Americans of the North-west held a meet- 
ing and, after the fashion of their ancestors, drew up a covenant : " ‘ We, 
the people of Oregon territory, for the purposes of mutual protection 
and to secure peace among ourselves, agree to adopt the foUowing laws 
and regulations, until such time as the United States of America extend 
their jurisdiction over us.” But the Webster-Ashburton Treaty had 
been signed the year before in 1842, prolonging the Anglo-American 
condominium. It was necessary to wait. Webster, once the treaty 
was signed, left the government, and with him disappeared the last 
vestige of the Whig victory 



CHAPTER XXXm 


The South's Peculiar Institution 

That the human wave which had in a few decades peopled the 
immense valley of the Mississippi would gradually overrun the whole 
continent seemed likely. Neither Mexico nor Spain was strong enough 
to dam this tide. But within the United States itself it encountered 
opposition, for the question of annexation was bound up with that of 
slavery, the abscess that was poisoning the country. The Missouri 
Compromise, which prohibited slavery forever north of 36° 30' in the 
Louisiana Territory, except for Missouri, had been a temporary remedy. 
The deep-seated malady was sdll there. Why was it more acute in the 
nneteenth-century than in the eighteenth ? Because in the eighteenth 
miany of the most prominent southerners, although provisionally 
vnlling to tolerate the institution, had themselves condemned it in prin- 
^ dple. Washington and Jefferson, bodi slave-owners, were opposed to 
slavery ; John Randolph freed his slaves. But theories are often, and 
sometimes unconsciously, warped by personal interest At the end of 
the eighteenth-century there occurred an event that transformed both 
the interests and the ideas of the South — the patenting of the cotton 
gin by Eli Whitney. 

The gin made cotton the principal product of the South. It made 
possible and necessary the employment of an immense amount of slave 
labour. The economic weakness of slavery hitherto had been the 
necessity of supervision, the ineptness of the slave, and his lack of adapt- 
ability. But cotton-growing was easy, mechanical work, and it extended 
over the entire year ; supervision was simple because of the low he^t 
of the cotton plants. The slave whose support cost, on an average, 
about twenty dollars a year was much cheaper than the free worker. 
Moreover, since 1800 the number of slaves had nearly doubled every 
twenty years ; in 1850 it was to reach over three million two hundred 
diousand. The price of human flesh had risen as wcH. In 1 780 a young 
male Negro sold for as much as $200 ; in 1818, as much as $1000 1 hi 
i860, from $1200 to $1800. These figures, however, are the peat 
prices paid for “ prime filed hands ” ; die average value of slaves was 
lower. The total value of the slaves in 1850 was estimated at around 
two and a half billion dollars. It was the South’s greatest asset, for the 
land, impoverished by one-crop ferming, was rapidly decreasing m 
ralue. Since the importation of slaves had been prohibited after 1808, 
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they had become all the more valuable. Thus litde by little the inhabit- 
ants of the South had rallied in perfect good faith to the defence of an ^ 
institution that seemed to them one of the conditions of their e3dstence. 

Men have always found it only too easy to discover moral justification 
for profitable conduct. Sooner or later there were bound to appear 
apologists and doctrinaires of slavery. A certain Thomas R.. Dew, a 
professor at William and Mary who had gone to study in Germany, 
learned there that inequality is the basis of societies : “ It is the order 
of nature and of God that the being of superior faculties and knowledge, 
and therefore of superior power, should control md dispose of those 
who are inferior. It is as much in the order of nature that men should 
enslave each other as that other animals should prey upon each other.’’ 
William Harper of South Carolina, another apologist, published a 
Memoir on Slavery. He maintained that no wrong is done a slave by 
those who keep him in that condition. “ A slave has no hope that by 
a course of integrity, he can materially elevate Im condition in society, 
nor can his ofence against honesty materially depress it, or a&ct his 
means of support. ^ . In Northern communities the unmarried 

womm who becomes a mother is an outcast fioni society. It is not so 
with the female slave. Her offspring is not a burden but an acquisition 
to her owner. The want of chastity among slaves hardly deserves a 
harsher name than weakness.” Naturally Harper did not have the same 
ideas as Jefierson. He declared that men are bom neither firee nor equal, 
that laws are made to maintain and not to efiace the differences, and 
that if there are servile tasks to be performed, there must necessarily be 
servile beings to perform them, Calhoun himself, Vice-President of 
the United States, issued a reminder that Greek democracy, founded 
on slavery, had been the model for the whole Western world- “I 
hold slavery to be a good. . . . Moreover, there never has yet existed ~ 
a wealthy and civilised society in which one portion of the community 
did not in feet live on the labour of the other.” In Jefferson’s time 
slavery had been tolerated ; in Calhoun’s it was extolled. 

These reassurii^ parodox^ were favourably received by the planters. 
The South had read the works of Walter Scott and was passing through 
a period of chivalrous exaltaticm. This was the time when an image 
tbok ihape of a romantic and feudal South that had to protect itself 
against the barbarism' of the Yankees. At the apex of the social 
pyramid were enthroned those who owned more . tbau one hundred 
sfeves each. These (about eighteen hundred in number) constituted 
society characterised by its lavish hospitality, its sense of honour, iiai 
cou^)!^ and its respect for women. Below them came about six 
d|9^hand px>prietois who owned fifty or more slaves ; eighty-four*^ 
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thousand who had ten or more ; around two hundred and fifty-five 
thousand who had firom one to nine. In the same way that in P.ngUn d 

prestige of the aristocracy was dear to the middle classes, so the 
“ cotton snobs in their thoughts and dreams participated in the 
splendour of the finest plantations, rejoiced in the charm of that life* 
loved their section, and detested the Yankees. The Negroes themselves 
spoke with respect and affection of the great houses, of “ Massa ” and 
of his family. In that indulgent society the churches closed their eyes 
to the bleaker aspects of slavery, and the worldly moralists laughed 
when an occasional planter took a pretty mulatto girl to be his mistress. 
Ebd not Noah, according to Genesis, condemned all the swarthy sons 
of Ham to perpetual slavery ? Had not the will of the Creator thus been 
expressed by the patriarch ? The belt of land Evourable for cotton- 
growing extended firom South Carolina to the Mississippi across Georgia 
and Alabama. There cotton was king ; there a plutocracy arose that 
tried to imitate the graces of the old aristocracy of the original provinces* 
Beautiful houses were built on Ae banks of the Father of Waters amid 
the magnolias and the oak trees. Virginia itself was not part of the cotttm 
belt, but it foxmd a market there for its tobacco, whisky, and slaves 
I and its interests were identical. Mioreover, in all the southern smqi 
skilful politicians were successfully moulding public opinion in fc.voor 
of slavery. 

Custom blunts sensibilities. The planters no longer saw the odious 
aspects of slavery any more thyi the northern manufacturers were moved 
by the ills resulting firom child labour. Aware of the condemnatitHi 
which their “ peculiar institution ” earned them under other skies, the 
planters were touchy and irritable qn this subject. How were they to 
consider as other than natural the world in which they had been bom ? 
Charitable planters, and there were many of them, felt affection foe their 
N^oes and made efforts to educate them. Thomas Dabney allowed 
his Negroes Saturday afternoon off and said “ that more work was done 
in five and one-half days than srx.’^ Every year he distributed pises 
to the best of them. Other planters drew up instxucticms fca: 
ipanagers which they considered modds of kindliness and wisdem : 
“ Punishments must never be cruel or abusive, for it is low and 
to beat a negro simply fiom anger or spite. . . . I wish the Gospel 
be preached to the negroes. . . . This is to be done on Sunday, . 

It is my duty to assure the souls of those dependent on meu . i 
Another proprietor wrotei “I support at my expense a good fluise 
player and I have him play for the n^oes every Saturday night until 
midnighf!. . . I - also employ a good preacher. - . StiM anodher ; 
:“ ,Sick negroes are to be the object of particular attention. ... If a 
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ne^o dies an hour is to be selected for his burial. At this time all work 
must cease and the plantation negroes will attend tie funeral.” Bitt 
visitors from foreign countries were not enthusiastic about the peculiar 
institution. The use of the leather lash was a fact and the Negro had no 
way of escaping uiyust punishment, for the testimony of a black against 
a white was not accepted. “ All the negroes we have seen,” wrote one 
Englishman, “ seemed inadequately nourished, miserably clad and lodgrf 
.... The criminals in their prisons are better treated than these men 
whose only crime is that they are of a darker colour than their masters;” 

As a matter of fact there were classes among the Negroes as amoi^ 
the whites. Personal servants, bom in their master’s house and raised 
with his children, were civilised and well treated. Slaves in the cities 
also had a certain liberty and sometimes were authorised to work for 
themselves away from their masters* houses. Field slaves were the mo^ 
unfortunate, and the two other classes of blacks looked down on them 
as inferiors. Perhaps the standard of living of these agricultural slaves 
was often superior to that of the northern worker. But die Northj 
despite all that was said on the subject, was not convinced. 

In the North slavery was becoming more and more unpoptdar. 
There self-interest and morality were in the same camp. On the IMc 
New England form with its diversified tasks, slave labour could not be 
used. The representation accorded to the South on the basis of a slave 
population which was disfiranchised appeared a monstrous and shocking 
injustice. It was absorb and offensive. The Irish, Scotch, and German 
immigrants, newly arrived from Europe, considered slavery an archaic 
and barbarous institution. The North was determined not to let a 
majority of slave states dominate the country. Each time a new state 
was admitted, the North and South clashed. If Missouri asked to be 
admitted to the Union as a slave state, the North demanded first 
admission of Maine as* a free state to maintain the balance of power. 
Little by litde the tone of the controversy became more strident. Until 
1820 it had been possible for one to admit opposition to slavery iii tfe 
South. There were even southern societies that collected money to* buy 
slaves and send them back to Afiica. After 1820 the pressure exercisdi 
by the cotton growers, economic necessity, and above all the exaspera- 
tion caused by northern criticism made it dangerous to voice anti^ 
slavery sentiments in the South. . .i i 

Among the northern opponents of slavery two ^oups must Be 
t&gui^ed — the antirdavery men and the abolitionists. The ahtr-divery 
peopk were only opposed in prindpie to the extension of siavdy ; 
aboStionists went farther and demanded the liberation of all slaves. I^ 
tiic* 1820*5 a New Jersey Quaker named Benjamin Lundy began an 
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ardent campaign in favour of gradual emancipation. He travelled on 
foot through a large number of states. Almost everywhere he w«it 
^ women joined him in founding anti-slavery societies which were |Hru- 
dendy called “ reading circles, women’s clubs or lecture societies/* In 
1828 Benjamin Lundy met William Lloyd Garrison, a young printer 
from Boston, and converted him so thoroughly that the disciple hccstma 
more radical than the master. Garrison, with the aid of his partner 
Isaac Knapp, wrote, set up, printed, and published The Liberator, a 
joun^ which demanded the immediate emancipation of all slaves. 
He wrote in an abrupt, violent, and fiery style : “ On this subject I want 
neither to think, nor talk, nor write with moderation. No ! No ! 
Tell the man whose house is burning to cry * Fire ! ’ with moderation- 
. I s h all be as brutal as the truth and as ititransigeht as justice. . . . 
The apathy of the people would suffice to make statues leap from their 
pedestals and to hasten the resurrection of the dead. . . /’ 

Unhappily for Garrison, the opening of ids campaign coincided with 
the hideous massacre of sixty white men by Negroes in Virginia. Now 
Nat Turner, the slave who had directed this rebellion, knew how to 
read : It was charged that abolitionist literature, and The Liberator in 
particular, had incited idm. Very severe laws were passed which 
aggravated the condition of the Negroes both slave and free. Even 
in Massachusetts “ right-thinking people ** did not approve the violence 
of Garrison’s language. He said himself that he had encountered more 
violent opposition in the North than in the South. He was maltreated 
in the streets of Boston, and Charles Sumner, the well-known opponent 
of slavery, said that “ a cart load of Boston abolitionists had done more 
harm to the anti-slavery cause than all its enemies.” Intolerance Idlk 
the most just causes. Men like Daniel Webster; opposed to slavery 
but reasonable in their opposition, recognised that the South had an 
economic and political problem which could not be solved by a few 
brutal phrases. It was certainly unfortunate that some millions of 
blacks had been introduced into the midst of a white society, but now 
they were there. Regrets and accusations are not solutions. The 
cotton crop had to be planted and picked. Webster considered that 
slavery, so far as the South was concerned, was a calamity not a crime/’ 
He thought that if the Negroes were to be emancipated, some means 
would have to be foxmd to indemnify the planters. This prudence" 
exasperated the virtuous abolitionists. When it was urged that at least 
respect should be shown for the Constitution, which guarantees the 
free eryoyment of all forms of property. Garrison retorted that the 
Constitution was nothing but a paert with die demon and an agreement 
; with hell ; and he publicly burned a copy of the diabolical document* 
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It may have been an excellent dramatic gesture ; it was certainly not 
an intelligait policy. On one occasion Boston crowds almost bangi^ 
Garrison on the great elm on the Commons and he was saved only by 
the intervention of the mayor. 

Many men in the North who disapproved the violence of the aboli- 
titaiists nevertheless defended their rights as American ririypn^ ^ 
1836, when the representatives from the South prevailed upon the House 
of Representatives to pass a measure refusing to consider any proposals 
whatever in regard to slavery {this was called “ the gag rule ”), old Jdm 
Quincy Adams, the former President who had become a member of 
Congress and was still vigorous and courageous, fought for liberty of 
petition with all the resources'at his command : “ I hold this resolution,” 
he said, “ to be in direct violation of the Constitution of die United 
States, of the rules of this House, and of the rights of my constituents." 
He raised such an uproar that his opponents went to the extent of threat- 
oiing him with expulsion. This unbelievable furore .shows how 
violent sentiment had become. On both sides there was die atmos- 
phere of civil war. The slavery question poisoned others rbaf, without 
it, would have been simple. To add to the territory of the United 
States might have been and should have been everybody's wish. Bt^ 
would the new domains be slave or free ? Would their acquisition 
alter the majority in the Senate ? Partisan spirit for a time triumphed 
over national spirit. 



CHAPTER XXXIV 


Manifest Destiny ’’ 

One of the characteristics of the American pioneer was his apparent 
need to press on constantly towards virgin territories. In Europe a 
rimikr need was felt by certain individuals and it resulted in the con- 
quest of colonies and the founding of empires. In America the words 
conqu^t ” and “ empire ” were unpopular. It was considered prefer- 
able to say that the manifest destiny ” of the people of the United 
States was to occupy and civilise the entire continent, ** But it is a 
rather arbitrary virtue,” wrote the Engish historian Pollard, “ to c<m>- 
an island people within their island, however small it may be, and to 
allow others to conquer a whole continent, however vast it may be.” 
This was not the way the Americans felt. The western expansionists 
bad an easy conscience because they were determined to admit into 
the Union, on a footing of equality, the inhabitants of the territories 
they annexed, and also because those territories were hardly inhabited 
at Could one make America a “ hunting preserve naaintained for 
the benefit of a few miserable savages ” ? . The southera expansionists 
wanted new slave territories because they Were determined to retain 
their position in Congress. For a long time they had hoped that the 
West woiild join them in favouring slavery, but the West was devoting 
itself more and more to the growing of wheat and com ; it remained 
expansionist but it was not pro-slavery. And if certain citiz e m of the 
North and East were antirexpansioni^ on their own account, it was 
not through virtue but through fear of the creation of new states that 
would upset the balance of power in the Senate. 

The western fermers wanted lands ; King Cotton demanded lands ; 
where were they to be had ? There was nothing to be done about 
for experience had shown that it was useless and (kogerom 
to attack England. To the South and West, cai the other hand, strctdisd 
the ancient Spanish empire whose weakness seemed to invite invasioa. 
Texas, Mexico's vast and fertile province, was a fine prey, coveted by 
the pioneers of Tennessee, Mississippi, and Lou isiana . The country 
was almost uninhabited. At the be ginnin g of the century a 
Ammems settled there without asking permissicn firom the Spanish 
authorities. Then in i8ai Moses Austin aied for authorisation to settle 
three Imndred Ammcan femflies there. Shordy thereafter he died, 
and his son Stephm inherited the enterprise. After tlte revolution 
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which freed Mexico, Stephen Austin obtained a confirmation of his 
concession from the Mexicans. The only conditions named were th^t ^ 
the property owners should be Catholics, should obey the Mexican laws 
and behave themselves. As a matter of fact, few of the Anglo-American 
pioneers were Catholics, but a colonist who was not troubled by too 
scrupulous a conscience could become a Catholic for ten minutes, the 
time required to obtain the necessary certificate. Thereafter for years 
at a time he would not see a single Spanish ofiScial. A farm in Texas 
was surely worth a mass, especially since these Texas farms were beauties. 
For each immigrant one hundred and seventy-seven acxes of pasture, no 
taxes, abundant game, and as much com as he cared to raise. By 1830, 
according to one estimate, more than twenty thousand Americans were 
living in Texas, and some of them had transported their slaves there. 
The Mexicans, who Imd abolished slavery in their own country, were 
sorry to see it re-established in one of their provinces. The Americans^ 
on the other hand, complained of the Mexican authorities, who, they 
said, tried to force them to speak Spanish, forbade immigration, and 
hnposed duties on American products. In 1837 John Quincy Adams 
had offered to buy Texas for one million dollars, but his offer b^d been 
refused. Later Jackson made a similar offer, which was also rejected. 

In 1834 a soldier named Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna gained control 
of the Mexican government. He was shocked at the condition of Tex^ 
where the Mexican laws on Catholicism and slavery were Being violated 
with impunity. He wished to make Texas a military province and 
enforce respect for the Mexican authorities. The Texans decided that 
Santa Anna was going too far. That they were on Mexican territory 
they could not deny, but in a hundred years Spain had sent into that 
immense country no more than three thousand colonists and the Amer- 
icans there already constituted a considerable population. They decidai 
to proclaim themselves an indepaudent stete within the firamework of 
Mexico. Both Mexicans and Texans knew that complete secession was 
bound to follow sooner or kter. It came in 1836. Santa Anna at the 
head of a small army marched on San Antonio. He very cruelly massa- 
cred a detachment of Texans. In San Antonio the inhabitants and 
scddkrs had fortified the Alamo, a minion consisting of a chapel, a 
cknstier, and a convmt, the whole surrounded by thick walls. There 
ahom a hundred and eighty Texans defended thansdves heroically 
against some four thousand Mexicans. The positiem was taken after the 
death of almost all its defenders, and at the moment of capture the five 
last survivor were massacred by orda: of Santa Anna. ** Remember 
the Akmo ” became the rallying cry of the Texans. One of 
GaamI Sam Houston, raised an army and scored a complete victory" 
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over Santa Anna at San Jadnto (1836). Santa Anna, prisoner, 

e ted Tearas its independence. The Mexican govemmeiit refiised to 
)nr a signature obtained by force. But the Texans, facnccfordi 
independent in fact if not by law, organised a republic and elected Sam 
Houston president. An excellent choice. Houston was an old &iend 
of Andrew Jackson and he had a fine presence which awakenwi sptm- 
taneous and enthusiastic loyalty. 

The Texans’ flag bore a single star. It was their way of proclaiming 
dieir desire of ta king a place in the American constellation. They called 
themselves Americans and hoped to be annexed by the United States. 
Many statesmen in Washington looked with favour on this desire. But 
to annex a territory by force was action of a kind firom which the United 
States had hitherto refirained. Moreover, the opponents of slavery saw 
grave da ng er in the acquisition of an immense territory which, by its 
climate and its soil, was favourable for the employment of slaves. In 
the annexationists’ camp were the western expansionists who believed in 
the “ manife st destiny ” of the United States, the slave-owners of the 
South who regarded the Texans as probable allies, the land speculators, 
and also the owners of Texas bonds, which would be funded immediately 
' on annexation. During the whole of Van Buren’s administration (i83<S- 
40) there was no question of admitting Texas. Van Buren was an 
easterner and an anti-slavery man ; moreover, he had other prt^lems 
to deal with. But when Tyler, a southerner, suddady found himsdf 
in power after Harrison’s sudden death and especially after Webster, 
the opponent of slavery, had resigned as Secretary of State, it became 
obvioxxs that the annexation of Texas was to play a capital r^e in Amer- 
ican politics. 

English policy, on the other hand, was to try to |«:event flns annex- 
ation. The English, inconvenienced by American taiifiS, saw the possi- 
bility of making Texas a vassal state and there buying cotton as wdtt as 
gaining a market independent of the United States. Moreover, the 
English public had bought a great many Mexican bonds and England 
had no desire to see one of her debtors go to war. And so die advised 
peace. To Mexico she said that there was no chance of reconquermg 
Texas and the best thing to do was to maintain a buffer state between 
Mexico and the United States ; to Texas, that independence was better 
d^an annexation and England would lend support to an indepeftefent 
Texas. Houston, the president of Tesas, gave car to the sirens of the 
Eoreiga Office. He had already made an to the Unkod States 
wMioat success. John Quincy Adams had Arcatened to taileash a chffi 
war if Texas ware annexed. Why not turn to England, vrfbo wodd 
^nance Ae cultivation of cotton in Texas ? Hottston sent word to his 
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dd fiicnd Andrew Jackson tiiat Texas loved tie United States tenderly \ 
and approached it like a bride arrayed for the wedding night ; but tbiyt 
if the bridegroom showed too litde enterprise there were other lovers 
on the list. 

Following the death of Upshur, Webster^s succ^sor, Calhoun became 
Secretary of State. He was of course an arch-southerner, an arch-sup- 
porter of slavery, and an arch-expansionist. He immediately asked 
Mexican Minister whether a peaceful annexation or purchase would be 
acceptable to his country. The reply was once more that annexation 
would mean war. D^ite this Calhoun, who did not fear the 
and saw in the acquisition of Texas a means of strengthening the South, 
concluded a treaty of annexation in April, 1844. The Senate refused to 
confirm iL It was the year of a presidential election. Annexatim 
became a campaign weapon. It was possible to use it as a bait both for 
the South and for the West by demanding simultaheously the reoccu- 
pation of Oregon and “ the reannexation of Texas.’* This was intended 
to imply that Texas and Oregon already belonged by right to the United 
States- The candidate of the Whig party, was the perennial and chann- , 
ing Henry Clay, the compromise expert. Clay’s taste for fiiendly 
arrangements did not spring from weakness of character but from a feel-^ 
ing of intellectual humility. He said that he sought an honourable 
compromise whenever he could; Life itself was only a long com- 
promise with death. AH legislation, aU government,. aU societies rested 
on principles of mutual concession, politeness, and courtesy. Let the 
man who considered himself superhuman say, if he liked, that he wcrtAl 
accept no compromise, but let him who believed himself subject tx> 
human fiailties not despise compromise. Unfortunately, at moments of 
great tension, courtesy and pohteness lose their virtue. Clay tried not 
to raise either tbe.^que^ic® of annexation or that of slavery ; he succeeded 
briBiandy in alienating both sides. 

At the Democratic convention. Van Buren, an anti-annexa.tioh^ 
could not obtain the two-thirds ni^ority demanded by the rules of 
Danocratic party for the nomination, and Polk was chosen as catididate. 
James K. Polk of Tennessee was a much less famous statesman but am 
indent expansiM&t, The Whigs asked : . “ Who js James IL Polk ? ** 
He had be^ govemoc of Tmncss^ ; to many, this did 'not seem enough 
: . Polk, said one of them. ** Creat Cod 1 ' 'What a choice I * Buit 
whm Clay’s young son said : “ Guess.whom they have selectei,. father ? f * 
— Cass ? — AndeisiDnr ? No.” “ But who 
Atn?. — James Polk.**— By Cod ! Then" I’m beaten ^ 

Henry day. For he kiiew th^ Polk was both prudent m whajt",he 
j^atd adddarmg in what he <hd. . Polk despised the vanities of the world. > 
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His wife, an energetic Presbyterian, forl^dc dandng at fbe Wldte 
House ; he had no sense of humour. But pa-haps, from time to 
3 iere has to be a President ^?rfio is more solid than brilliant. As a candi- 
date, Polk said to George Bancroft, a member of the Massachusetts 
delegation : “ Four great measures will occupy my administration : 
reduction of tariff ; an independent treasury ; settlement of the Oregon 
questicm ; and the acquisition of California.” It was a sufficient pro- 
gramme to fill four years. Meanwhile candidate Henry Cky was 
declaring : “ The question of slavery has nothing to do with the annex- 
ations,” which he knew to be false. Thanks to the creation of a diird 
party (an aboKtionist party called the Liberty party ”) which deprived 
Clay of votes, the country elected Polk. Henry Clay and his wife 
shed tears. “ Husband,” she said, “ these ingrates will never appreciate 
you as lor^ as you are alive ! ” While he complained of his supporters : 

If there had been two Henry Clays, one would have made the other 
President.^^ Tyler, the retiring President, accepted the verdict of the 
electicai and obtained from Congress a vote of annexation in February, 
1845. The news was received in Texas with unprecedented enthusiasm, 
^and towards the end of the year that country became one of the grandest 
Estates in the Union. 

After he became President, Polk, in order to fulfil his programrac, 
had to annex Oregem. Up to what point? The most enthusiaslic 
wanted to go all the way to the frontier of Russian Alaska (s4^ 40') ; 
diose who were more reasonable realised that Camda had to have a port 
on the Pacific and suggested 49°. Polk defied England : “ The only 
way to treat John Bull is to lo<Jc him straight in the eye.” Efe 
that firmness was the surest means of maintaining peace, “ Hfty-four 
forty or fight ! ” had been the cry of his party. But America couM 
mot wage war at the same time against England and Mexico. After 
loE^ negotiations a treaty with Great Britain was signed. The forty- 
nmth parallel was agreed upon as the frontier. It was an equitable 
stdution. There remained the question of the Mexican provinoes. If 
no American wanted a war with England, many entertained w^hoi^ 
dismay the idea of a war with Mexico. TIk latter did not recognise 
the annexation of Texas, at least in theory, for in practice Mexico had 
never attempted to reconquer the province since it had claimed its inde- 
pendence. Polk sent John Slidell as minister extraordinary to Mexioo^ 
charged with the duty of proposing not only a settlement of the Tessas 
questmn but the purchase by the United States of New Metioo if 
pDssMe of California. As a point of honour the Mexican govemriKaat 
fefesed to receive Slidell, and General Taylor received orders to take 
Ip a position on the Rio Grande. Polk desh^ at once to send a message 
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ofwAT to Congress, but his Secretary of State, Buchanan, wanted to wa^ 
until the Mexicans had first committed some act of war. In April, 1846# 
a force of Mexicans crossed the river ; there was a cavalry skirmish, men 
were killed, and Polk sent the following message to Congress : “ The 
cup of forbearance has been exhausted. . . . Mexico .... has invaded 
our territory, and shed American blood upon die American soil.’’ Con^ 
gress declared “ that by the act of the Republic of Mexico a state rf 
war existed ’ ' (May 12, 1846). 

The real object of this war was'the conquest of California. Presided 
Polk made no mystery of it, and his cynicism was pardonable. Only six 
to seven thousand inhabitants, more Spaniards than Mexicans, lived in 
this immense territory. Attracted by the mildness of the climate and 
the richness of the soil, Americans in small numbers had setded there. 
That California would one day belong to the United States seemed 
inevitable, but the Whigs thought that the fimit would fall of itself. 
This was not Polk’s opinion. As early as 1845 the American fleet in tte 
Pacific had received orders to seize the ports as soon as war in Mexioo 
should be declared. In August, 1846/ General Kearny and eighteen 
hundred men, of whom five hundred were Mormons, arrived at Santa 
Fe and took New Mexico without resistance. Pushing on to California 
with one hundred men. Kearny found die conquest completed. The 
navy had landed at Monterey- An American officer and explorer, John 
C. Fremont, happened at that time to be in the Rocky Mountains. 
Iremont, son of a French immigrant, had at first journeyed with Nicoll^ 
between the Mississippi and the Missouri. The ambitious and daring 
Fremont had then himself led other exploring expeditions to the Rocki^ 
A romantic marriage had brought him into the highest circles of tfc 
Republic: He had secredy married the daughter of Ihomas Hart 
Benton, the Democratic leader- The senator had wanted to have the 
marriage annulled ; the daughter had replied in the words of Ruth in 
the Bible : Whither thou goest I will go-’* Before such devotion 
the ^nator had to give way. And he became fond of his son-in-law 
Frsemont. The latter had die support of his illustrious fedier-in 4 aw, 
and with the aid of a handful of men succeeded in having himself rect^ 
hised as the leader of the provisional govermhent in California- A few 
comio-opeia battfes, without dead or wounded, had given him the whdb 
country. General Kearny, arriving on the scene, came into conflkt 
widi Mexicans and with Frdmont. The latter, a spoiled Hiild, who 
had thus fir always had his own way, tried to resist. Eueamy had him 
oourt-roartialled Gx mutiny. Fremont was found guilty, refused 
patdoii Polk o£&red h™, and resigned his commi^on. This htde 
«dvcntnre had political consequences : It made memies of the old £rieni&^ 
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Benton and Polk and made Fremont a victim, a senator from California, 
and, later on in 1856, a candidate for the presidency. 

Meanwhile General Zachary Taylor was invading Mexico so success- 
fully that he alarmed the Democrats. Not that the victories were 
unwelcome to them, but Taylor, carelessly dressed, ill shaven, adored by 
his men, nicknamed Old Rough and Ready, belonged to the same class 
of picturesque and impetuous generals as Jackson. It was a breed of 
which the Whigs all tew easily made Presidents. Polk prudendy ordered 
another general to land at Vera Cruz, this time Winfield Scott, a Whig 
like Taylor, but haughty and elegant and thus with small popular appeal. 
Scott was to take possession of Mexico City before Taylor won any 
dangerous successes. As bad luck would have it, they were both vic- 
torious, Taylor at Buena Vista, Scott at the gates of Mexico City, 
Among the officers who distinguished themselves in these campaigns 
were Taylor’s son-in-law. Colonel Jefferson Davis, Captain Rolxrt 
E. Lee, Captain McCldlan, and Lieutenant Ulysses S. Gr ant- On 
September 17, 1847, American troops paraded in firont of Scott and 
took possession of “ die halls of Montezuma.” ' By the Treaty of Guada- 
lupe-Hidalgo (1848), Mexico recognised the Rio Grande as its boundary 
and ceded New Mexico and Upper California in eimhange for fifteen 
million dollars. This was not annexation ; at very most it was a fiirced 
sale. Certain rabid expansionists wanted to absorb the whole of Mexico, 
but the President refused and the Senate, after the customary bitter 
speeches, ratified the treaty. Polk had given his country a million 
square miles and the Whig party two candidates. The problem was 
now to assimilate these conquests without destroying the balaaoe eff 
power between the two seetkaB of the country. 



CHAPTIR XXXV 


The Last Compromise 

The inunense territories the United States had just acquired supported 
a ycry few white settlers, either American or Spanish. Difficulty of 
access explains this fact. Not only were the distances enormous and 
the journey by wagon very difficult, not only was it necessary to cross 
high mountains and vast deserts, but in the plains of the Middle West 
the emigrant, unless he was travelling in a well-defended convoy, was 
at the mercy , of the Indian tribes which, after being driven from the 
East and deprived of their ancestral lands, had found a refuge there* 
Brave, cruel, half savage, these Indians lived by hunting bufialo. Thc^ 
had horses, the ofispring of those formerly, turned loose by the Spaniard^ 
Thdr courage, their skill, their legitimate resentment, their knowledge 
of. the land made them redoubtable enemies. Nevertheless, more and 
more numerous caravans adventurously set out on the difierent trails 
leading towards the Pacific. One of the strangest episodes was the 
founding by a reKgious sect called the Mormons of a prosperous comment* 
wealth in the midst of the desert — ^Utah. 

The founder and prophet of the group was a young man named 
Joseph Smith, who had been bom in Vermont and at the age of abom 
fifteen, while he was at his prayers, had seen, so he said, the apparition cf 
an angel who had revealed to him the existence of sacred books engraved 
on tablets of gold which constituted the revelation of Christ to the ancient 
inhabitants of America. Guided by the angel. Smith had found the gold 
tablets and with the aid of magic spectacles had deciphered them. The 
brok, called the Book of Mormon ^er the name of the prophet who had 
written it, was published and became the holy book of the Mormon 
Church, or the Church of the Latter-day Saints. Disciples gathered 
around Smith and about 1830 the church numbered more than three 
thousand loyal members. Smith from time to time had revelations. 
One of them commanded him to foimd the New Jerusalem, At fir^ 
he thought he had found the land of the saints in Ohio. But that was 
not the opinion of the local inhabitants, who considered the Mormons 
infidels and made their life so difficult that they emigrated to Missouri, 
then into Illinois where they founded the dty of Nauvoo. In 1843, 
a revdation commanded Joseph Smith to re-establish the polygamy 
q £ the Patriarchs among his people. These multip le marriages filled 
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Mormons’ ndghbours with indignatioii, and a violent campaign agaicu 
them ended in the assassination of Joseph Smith. 

Brigham Young, who succeeded him, and who was a bold an^ 
energetic organiser, led his persecuted people into the desert. Fifteen 
thousand Mormons set out m three thousand covered wagons. Their 
sufierings were great. Finally in a circle of high snow-capped moun^* 
tains Brigham Young discovered a white lake which shone in the sun, 
a lake of salt. He felt that here was the place to build the l^ew Jerusalem. 
To the river that flowed into this dead sea he gave the name Jordan, 
and he drew up his wagons and founded Salt lake City. The begin- 
mngs were hard.^ The appaxendy sterile soil was entirely dependent 
on nngation. But the Mc^rmons had great qualities. Their Twelve 
Apostles organised the state with die same thoroughness as the church. 
Sobn the tide of emigration towards the Pacific brought them prosperity. 
For travellers. Salt Lake City was a place to find repose and provisions, 
[n 1850 Utah was organised as a territory, but for a long time remained 
a theocracy recogn^ing no laws but its own. It became a state of the 
Union in 1896, abandoned polygamy, and to-day stands as an example 
of perfect tolerance. 

t Oregon, Cahfomia, New Mexico, Utah — ^it was inevitable that the 
acquisition, of this great domain which em.ee more vasdy increased the 
area of the country should give rise to new controversies between dbe 
advocates and the opponents of slavery. Actually they were struggling 
Ah' control of the federal government. The pro-slavery men were 
already hopelessly outnximbered in the House of Representatives, election 
which was proportional to population. They were in a minority 
even when the slaves were counted in at three-fifths of their as 

had been decided in the compromise of 1787. But in the Senate, to 
which each state sent two representatives whatever its pppulatiofn, they 
could hold ti^ir position provided the parity between the two groins 
of states was maintained. In 1S46, on the very day when news came 
the peace with Mexico, David Wilmot, a northem Rqpublk^ 
proposed that slavery be forever banished firom all territories acquireci 
by conquest or purchase firom Mexico. The House voted the 
Wilmot resolution, but it was defeatol in the Senate, The Sot^ 
retprted by deman d i ng that slavery should not be forbidden in Or^o^ ; 
this resolution was defeated in its turn ; it was, moreover, unreasonable, 
for die rigorous climate of Oregon made the employmoat of slave 
labour impracticable. In the lands conquered firom Mexicoi, the 
other hane b the question of slavery arose naturally and had to be settled. 
A whole gamut of solutions could be conceived, ranging from total 
(Wilmot) to complete unrestiicrion (Calhoun and his disci- 
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pies), and including the extension of the Missouri Compromise line\ 
(slavery south of 36° 30', liberty to the north), and the doctrine of ^ 
Squatter’s sovereignty, which left the inhabitants in every territory free 
to decide by vote whether their state should be permanently free or slave. 

It quickly became evident that this question was to dominate the 
presidential election of 1848. Polk wished to retire to his estate in Nash- 



ville and declined to be a candidate. “ I shall soon cease to be a servant 
and become a sovereign,” he said. The Democrats, who were sure df 
the southern vote, nominated a northerner, Lewis Cass of Michigan ; Ae 
Whigs, who were sure of the Western vote, nominated a southerner, 
Getieral Zachary Taylor, hero of the Mexican War. With old Zach 
dbey hoped to repeat the campaign of Tippecanoe. Taylor was the 
owner of slaves in Louisiana, but he^iad common sense and moderatioii 
2^' did not consider slavery a holy doctrine, Neverthdess he fright 
encd catam antirslavery Whi^ in the North who, with die old Libeff^^ 
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5arty men and others, formed a new party, the Free-Soilers, whose 
notto was “ Free sod, free speech, free labour, and free men.” The 
Free-Soilers were not abohtionists like the former Liberty party, because 
hey feared that the South would secede and they wished above all 
hings to maintain the Union ; they simply wanted to limit, localise, 
and discourage slavery- Their candidate was Van Buren, whose retire'- 
ment had restored his presidential virginity. He was not elected, but 
in New York, which was his electoral bailiwick, he diverted a great 
many votes from the Democrat Cass, thus leading to Taylor’s election. 

Meanwhile, in the course of the year 1848, a new event had modified 
the California problem. When the Americans had occupied California 
it was a Spanish country, tranquil, majestic, voluptuous, where beautiful 
women in mantillas flirted with Kearny’s officers in the haciendas, where 
the chanting of the Roman mass answered the guitars in the patio, and 
it seemed at first that this secular charm w'as never to be broken. One 
day an American named Marshall, employed by Captain Sutter, a Swiss 
colonist who had a small concession in the valley of the Sacramento, 
discovered gold in the spillway of Sutter’s mill. He sent nuggets to San 
Francisco to be assayed. There was no question, it was gold. Quickly 
the news spread that the valley of the Sacramento was the richest gold 
region in the world. . A true rumour, since in fifty years two billion 
dollars was to come from the mines of California. When the East 
heard this news the gold rush was on. In the single year of 1849 the 
population of CaHfomia rose from six thousand to nearly one hundred 
thousand inhabitants. In a few years San Francisco, formerly a small 
fishing village, became a city of fifty thousand, then of two hundred 
diousand. Nevertheless die journey remained difficult. Some went by 
sea, making the voyage around Cape Horn ; others by land and sea by 
.crossing the Isthmus of Panama ; many by the trails through Or^on 
and Utah. Thousands of human beings died on the way, victims of 
fatigue, hunger, the mountains, and the Indians. But by this grave- 
sown route , others got through. These poor fellows thought all they 
had to do was sift the sands to make huge fortunes in a few weeks’ time. 
This was not the case*: For one miner who became wealthy, a hundred 
eked out a laborious livelihood. But around the mines other enter- 
prises flouridied. This new coimtry lacked everything. Laundtymen# 
masons, prostitutes were at a premium. Taverns and gambling houses 
were more profitable than gold mines. The men who had run the 
ridks of crossing a continent were tough through and through, fearing 
adther God nor deviL Stahbings were so commcai that no one paid 
^y attention to them, 

r Lacking an established system of justice, the better citizens decided to 
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take the police power into their own hands. Vigilance committees were 
organised in San Francisco ; their methods were harsh but effective, is 
September, 1849, a group of colonists and gold hunters met at Monterey ; 
they were of all nationalities — ^American, French, English, Mexican, 
Chinese — ^but they were in agreement on one point. They needed a 
government. The United States after the conquest had not organised 
the territory ; the mihtary forces administered it as best they could with 
the aid of the Spanish alcades. The convention at Monterey adopted 
a constitution. This excluded slavery because, in point of fact, there 
were no slaves in California. Thereupon California elected a legislature 
and a governor. It had not yet been recognised but it was behaving 
like a state of the Union. 

When Congress met in 1849, the recognition of California as a free 
state immediately aroused fierce controversy. In the case of California 
the proponents of slavery were about to suffer a serious defeat. They 
had thought that by virtue of the Compromise of 1820 California would 
be divided into two states, one of which, south of 36° 30', would have 
slaves. They realised with horror that if California was admitted the 
free states would have a majority in the Senate. What was' to be done ? 
Some thought of annexing Cuba, others of organising slave -states in the 
territories of Utah and New Mexico. But as a matter of fact no palliative 
could satisfy the aroused protagonists of slavery. It was one of those 
frequent instances in history when the partisan spirit becomes an obsession* 
The South’s honour had been wounded by the denunciations of the 
abolitionists. Calhoun wrote to his daughter : We have submitted 
for too long to the insults of the North.” A senator from Georgia 
annoimced that if the North sought to drive the slave-owners from those 
territories that had been conquered at the cost of the blood of all the 
citizens, the South would not hesitate to quit the Union. Presid^t 
Taylor replied, as Jackson had done formerly, that he would not hesitate 
to maintain the Union by force even if he had to lead the army bim.-geif 
Henry Clay was now an old man, but in the defence of one last com- 
promise he summoned up all the persuasive eloquence of hi^ youth. 
With sunken face and feeble voice he nobly and passionately pleaded 
fcHT civil peace. He besought the North not to insist upon the vain 
and offensive proclamations of abstract principles ; he besought the 
South not to think that secession would be accepted without a struggle 
eidrer by the North or by the Middle West. The people of the Missis- 
s^pi VaHey had struggled to prevent Spain, then France, then England 
&om cdosing their river highway ; they would never acquiesce in its 
being suddenly transformed into a route through foreign lands separated 
from th^ by a frontier. 
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This is the compromise that Henry Clay proposed : (<2) California 
should be admitted as a j&ee state ; (b) the rest of the land gained from 
Mexico should be organised into territorial governments, with the in- 
habitants free to decide the question of slavery for themselves ; (c) Texas 
should receive ten million dollars as compensation for a reduction in her 
western boundary ; (d) a more ejffective law regarding fugitive slaves 
should be passed, making it easier for the South to recover them ; and 
(e) the slave trade, but not slavery, should be prohibited in the District 
3f Columbia. This compromise was proposed by Clay with his custom- 
iry courtliness. It was inspired by the sentiments he had always had ; 
pity for the infirmity of human nature and a desire to find an equitable 
md honourable solution. Another veteran, an old fiiend of Clay*s, 
Calhoun, wanted to answer him. Emaciated but still possessed of his 
flashing eyes, Calhoun was a dying man. Tuberculosis of the larynx 
prevented him from speaking and his speech was read for him. With 
cavernous eyes, white hair thrown back, wrapped in a lor^ black cape, 
he had the air of a phantom. The South, he said, had been attadked, 
slandered, despoiled. The North must restore her rights ; equality in 
ternaries, the arrest of all fugitive slaves, the end of all campaigns 
against slavery — these were the minimal conditions for an understanding. 
Otherwise the cords that bound the states together would be severed gdc 
after another. On March 7th Webster, the last of the old guard, rose 
to speak. He too was terribly aged, but his manner was vigorous ; “I 
speak to-day for the preservation of the Union ... ‘ Hear me for my 
cause/ , . Many expected a tirade against slavery ; they were dis- 
appointed. Webster sided with Clay in his search for a compJX»nisc. 
Tte abolitionists said that the desire to be President inspired Wdjster, 
who had formerly been their idol and who from this date on became 
their bite noire. But partisans are always willing to attribute low motives 
to those who spoil their plans. As a matter of fact Wel^ter s attitude 
was a courageous one. The extreme abolitionist stand was takefi by 
Soiator William H. Seward of New York. He had great influence orar 
Pre^dent Taylor, and the latter would probably have vetoed the com- 
promise. But when Taylor suddenly died and was succeeded by Vice- 
President Fillmore, agreement became certain, and Clay’s comprennise 
VW adopted. Neither its author, nor Calhoun, nor Webster was 
survive for long. The first generation of great forebears came to w 
end m 1826“; by 1852 the second had disappeared. 



CHAPTER XXXVI 


The Failure of the Compromise 

The wise men of both parties hoped that the Great Compromise of 
1850 would reconcile the firatemal enemies. ' Actually, after thr ee years’ 
respite, it was destined to cause the break. The most dangerous element 
in it was the Fugitive Slave Law, the enforcement of which was to show 
the northerners the. wrongs of slavery in their worst aspects and to 
transform a political agitation into an emotional revolt. The law 
charged federal officers with the apprehension of runaway slaves. It 
required everyone to assist in tracking down these unfortunates. It 
provided punishments for citizens who aided escaped slaves even though 
diey might be ignorant that those in question were fleeing slaves. No 
proof was demanded for arrest ; the testimony of Negroes was not 
admitted ; the right of trial by jury was refused them. Such stadc 
hyustice could not but arouse the indignation of even the most moderate. 
Who could help feeling pity ? One day a Negro arrived in Galesburg, 
lUinbis, exhausted, almost naked, and dying of hunger. He related that 
he had escaped with five others from a plantation in Missouri. Two 
had been killed ; three recaptured. Respectable men of the little dty 
immediately hid the fugitive and made arrangements to send him tx> 
Canada, which was a haven of reft^e for slaves. Thus from dty to dty 
organised assistance spontaneotisly grew up. A Negro had been hidden 
in a house ; he told others about it ; the house became a station cm the 
mysterious underground railroad. It is said that the origin of this phrase 
was an exclamation by a planter who was pursuing his prey and Itad 
suddenly lost the trail. He cried : ** He must have been swallowed np^ 
in some underground passage ! Railroads were new at that time 
and th& vcxabulary was tibe style. In the underground, “ staticm 
masters ” and ** conductors ” guided the “ travellers,” who were, 
course, the fugitives. It had no central organisation and each station 
knew only those next to it, which made police search more difficuk. 

The number of runaway slaves was not great and consequently the 
loss to. the South was unimportant, but the law aroused the North, in 
New England^ white citizens took Negroes away by force from those 
who were pursuing them, refused the use of local jails, and held protest 
meetings. When a Negro named Bums was arrested in Boston, despite 
the crowd, a subscription was taken up to buy his liberty. His 
a^ed thirteen hundred dollars. This was raisei W^hereupon the attor-^ 
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ney general of Massachusetts forbade the purchase on the strange but 
legal grounds that the sale of slaves was not permitted in that state. Later, 
after Bums had been returned to Virginia, friends in the North purchased 
his freedom. Uncle Toms Cabin, a novel which contained an emotional 
description of the fate of fugitive slaves, increased the indignation of the 
North. Its author, Harriet Beecher Stowe, the daughter of Lyman 
Beecher, a Congregational minister, had lived in Cincinnati, which only 
the Ohio separated from the slave states. She had seen human beings 
placed naked on a block and examined by the purchasers like beasts of 
burden ; her father had been one of the “ conductors on the under- 
ground railroad ; the Fugitive Slave Law had excited her indignation. 
Deeply religious, her book showed how anti-Christian it was to buy 
and sell beings endowed with immortal souls. Although she had tried 
to be fair, the South considered the picture false and incomplete. But 
the world at large accepted it as true, and the novel was translated into 
twenty-two languages. It contributed, perhaps more than the author 
would have wished, to die formation of public opinion. Later on when 
Linc oln met Harriet Beecher Stowe he saluted her as “ the litde woman 
who started a great war.” 

In 1852 the Democrats had elected, by an immense majority, dieir 
candidate Franklin Pierce, a man totally lacking in distiruction but one 
who represented a coalition of the southern planters and the eastern 
businessmen. The Whigs had once more sent into the fray a military 
hero. General Winfield Scott ; he failed to repeat Harrison s success. 
Pierce’s election showed that the nation, despite all anti-slavery propSH 
ganda^ remained frithful to the Compromise of 1850. It was a time 
economic prosperity, and the voters, who were maiung money, were 
desirous of domestic peace. The discovery of gold and silva: mines was 
producing a rise in prices ; the lands of the Middle West were astx^nishing 
everyone by their fertility, and in the South cottonr-growir^ was proqjer- 
ing. Aunerica was receiving many immigrants which the Revolutksa of 
1848 in Germany and the famine in IrcJand had driven from their boines. 
The flourishing country absorbed this new influx e&rdessly. Bi^ die 
^veholders h^ not laid down their arms. They now demanded the 
annexation of Cuba. The business had been dragging on for some time. 
President Polk had offered to buy the island from Spain and had received 
the reply that Spain would prefer to see Cuba sunk to the bottom of the 
QC^an t-han transferred to another power. Then an adventurer named 
Lopez, with some young men from New Orleans, had tried to seize the 
island by force. He had been captured and shot ; but Pierce sent ^ 
amlrassador to Madrid an annexationist from Louisiana mmed Soule, 
pAo compared Lopez to Lafryette ! Soule held a meeting in Belgium 
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with the United States ambassadors to France and England, and these 
three diplomats drew up together a highly xmdiplomatic documait 
called the Ostend Manifesto, which declared that Cuba naturally belonged 
to the great family of states of which the American Union was the provi- 
dential nursery. Spain naturally protested. The Secretary of State dis- 
avowed the Ostend Manifesto, but the pro-slavery papers insisted : “ If 
Spain wonh sell Cuba to us, we must steal it ! ’’ The temperature of the 
country was rising. 

The sentimentality of Uncle Toms Cabin and the moral condemnation 
which resulted from it exasperated the South and led it to adopt a defiant 
attitude : “ We cherish slavery as the apple of our eye and we are resolved 
to maintain it peacefully if we can, by war if we must ! ” The alliance o " 
the South and the West, however, was the one possible policy for th 
Democratic party. The future belonged to that statesman who shoul< 
succeed again, as Jefferson and Jackson had formerly done, in findtr>g * 
common ground between these two sections. This is what Stephen A 
Douglas, the Democratic senator from Illinois, attempted. “ The littL 
Giant ” as the people called this massive, thickset, courageous, and brillian 
man, was said to be “ a Northerner with Southern principles.” As j 
matter of fact, Douglas had few principles. He was an adroit politician 
ambitious but generous. Unabashedly cynical, he used to say firankl] 
that in every dispute between whites and blacks he was for the whites 
and in every dispute between Negroes and crocodiles, he was for th< 
Negroes. Douglas knew that the West desired the opening up of th< 
fertile lands of Kansas and Nebraska. If he could assure the W^est o 
this, and at the same time contrive by some artifice to satisfy the South 
he would stand a good chance of becoming President. But how couk 
he attain this triple objective ? By annulling the Compromise of 1820 
by giving the South the hope of seeing new slave states bom, and b] 
c^fering the West a railroad to the Pacific and new lands to colonise 
Stephen Douglas, who lived in Chicago and had large interests there 
was determined that the railroad should terminate in that city. Thi 
led to the Ka nsas-Nebraska Act of 1854, which provided for the organ 
nation of two new territories and allowed the inhabitants themselves tc 
decide whether they would permit slavery. This act repealed th« 
Missouri Compromise, since Kansas and Nebraska lay north of 36^ 30^^ 
The opcnii^ up of Nebrasl^ was to win the votes of the , peopk o: 
Missouri and assure Chicago of the trans-continental railroad, while tfa« 
opening up of Kansas would give the South the chance of gaining a n&si 
slave state. 

Legislators al m ost always lack imagination. They do not foresee thi 
ODnsequcnces of an abstract kw. . An act which entrusted 
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status of Kansas to*tIic future decisions of its inliabitants <q[mte naturally 
inspired in each of the parties the desire to colonise Kansas with its own 
partisans. In the North a group of men opposed to slavery adopted the 
name Anti-Nebraska Democrats and organised a company to encourage 
the migration to Kansas of colonists who shared their belie&. Even in 
Chicago, Douglas was so violcndy attacked that after one stormy meet- 
ing he concluded by saying, since it was after midnight : “ Now it is 
Sunday. I am going to church ; you may go to the devil ! ” Many 
slaveholders from Missouri changed their residence to Kansas in order 
to have the right to vote there. An Alabama planter sold part of his 
slaves and devoted the proceeds to equipping three hundred southerners 
whom he armed and sent to Kansas, while in the churches in Connecticut 
members were taking up subscriptions for the purpose of sending arms 
to northerners in Kansas. Henry Ward Beecher, a Brooklyn minister, 
said from the pulpit that in the case of slave-owners the rifle was a stronger 
argument tban the Bible. The phrase “ Beecher's Bibles ” became 
synonymous with firearms. In Kansas, fanners ploughed with rifles 
slung across dieir backs. Soon two rival governments had been formed 
in this territory and there was open warfere. The city of Lawrence (the 
site to-day of the University of Kansas) was burned and pillaged by 
those favouring slavery, while John Brown, an aboHtionist, with his five 
sons and their partisans, shot down slave-owners in cold blood. This John 
Brown was a zealot who had engaged in a number of professions before 
becoming, at the age of fifty, a fanatical abolitionist. He believed his 
mission was to deliver the slaves by force. Although he was pious, 
murder inspired no remorse in him, for he regarded himself as an instra- 
ment of divine vengeance. 

Thus violence answered violence. On both sides mendacity was 
unrestrained. If one believed the abolidoizist newspapers, southern 
planters took a sadistic joy in beating thdr Negroes, which was frlse. 
If one beheved the slave-owners, Kansas could not live without: flaves, 
which was absurd. like many human quarrels, this was susc^stjble of 
settlement the moment the adversaries cal m ly e x a m i n ed the fiwAs. hr 
all Kansas there were not more than three slaves and the actual proUem 
was without importance. But who bothered about facts ? The 
“ wotmds of Kansas ” and “ bleeding Kansas ” had become mere dectiotir 
eering slogans. 

in the presidential election of 1856 both parties had urgent need of 
campaign issues. Confusion . was mcreasing in men's min ds. TIk 
W higs, bereft of their leaders Clay and Webster, had been divided infio 
northern Whigs and southern Whigs by the abolitiemists' campaigii- 
Democratic party supported slavery, but liberal Democrats (and 
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itere were many of them in the West and North) did not approve thk" 
stand. To unite the malcontents, small new groups were formed. Some 
of them, like the Native American or Know-Nothing party (so called 
because the organisation was secret and if the members were subjected 
to questioning they were told to reply : “ I know no thing about it ”) 
were opposed to the influence of foreign immigrants. The influx of 
Irish and Germans had alarmed the Puritans of New England, who 
saw a danger in this Catholic and proletarian invasion. The Free-Soilers, 
hostile to the extension of slavery but not themselves abolitionists, con^ 
sisted of relatively moderate persons. In order to raise the temperature 
of all those anti-slavery elements recruited firom the Whigs, the Free- 
Soilers, and even firom the Democratic party to the fusing point the 
breath of some burning moral indignation was required. “ Bleeding 
Kansas ” and the accounts of the atrocities of the slave-owners acted as 
catalysts. Thus, in 1854, firom heterogeneous elements was bom a united 
party called Republican. It had taken the ancient name of Jefferson’s 
supporters and as platform had adopted the resolution that, suspending 
all dflferences on the subject of political economy, its members would 
act in cordial union against the extension of slavery until the end of 
the conflict. 

The Republicans chose as their candidate John C. Fremont, the soldiar 
who had explored the Rocky Mountains and aided in the conquest of 
California. The Democrats skilfully avoided Douglas, who was tod 
clearly marked by the part he had taken in the Kansas afiair, and nomin- 
ated a candidate from the North, James Buchanan, a colourless old 
man who brought them the votes of Pennsylvania. The violent tone of 
the Republican campaign alarmed the more conservative Whigs, 
Pierce, the retiring Democratic President, knowing that the victory of 
his party depended on peace in Kansas, carried on a policy of appeasement 
there and accu^d the Republicans of the contrary attempt to keq> the 
wounds, open until after electicsi. This apparent moderation ^s^Tred 
the victory of the Democrats in 1856. Buchanan was elected, hut the 
Republicans, aided by several fine orators (one of them an Illinois lawyer 
named Abraham Lincoln), had a large number of votes. All they needed 
was a few mistakes by the South in order to win in i860. The flrst 
mistakb came fi^m the Supreme Court ; it was the decision in the 
femous Dred Scott case. Dred Scott was a Negro firom Missouri who 
had been taken by his master into firee territory in the North, then takm 
back to Missouri Some years later the iriaster died and Dred Scott 
^stihited a law suit a g a ins t the widow to gain his liberty, on the gtoimds 
he had been emancipated de fm:to by his residence in firee tserritory^ 
ActnaMy Scott was ilhterate, altogether incapable of starting 
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a suit, and the whole afiair had been set in motion, by the opponents of 
slavery for the purpose of securing a decision. The Missouri court had 
refused Dred Scott tlie right to sue on the grounds that he was nc^ an 
American citizen. Appeal was taken to the Supreme Court, which 
confirmed the judgment against Dred Scott, and the Chief Justice, 
Roger B. Taney of Maryland, voiced the opinion that since the Consti- 
tution had been made for white men alone, Negroes had no rights at all 
and, since they were a form of property, the federal government had 
no power over them. Moreover, Taney declared the Compromise of 
1820 to be unconstitutional, holding that Congress had no powxr to 
prohibit slavery in the territories. 

That the Constitution guaranteed the rights of white men alone was 
a surprising thesis, for among those who had signed the Constitution 
many belonged to states of which Negroes ’were citizens ; but the 
decision constituted a triumph for the southern extremists. They could 
now maintain that the Constitution allowed them to extend slavery to all 
territories without consulting either Congress or the local assemblies. 
Since the territories were the common property of the Union, each 
section had the right to introduce into them its customs and manners. 
This was a refutation of the doctrine of Douglas, who had supported 
local sovereignty, and theoretically it was also the death sentence of the 
Republican party, which was opposed to the extension of slavery. But 
practically the decision of the Supreme Court in the Dred Scott case gave 
the Republican party great strength because it was unenforceable. How 
was one to impose slavery in a territory where the m^ority was hcstile 
to it ? The extreme pro-slavery doctrine could lead only to civil wsm 
Two more reasonable points of view were embodied in striking fitdiiryr 
in the course of a senatorial campaign in Illinois by the rival 
Stephen Douglas and Abraham Lincoln. The two men were fer firom 
equal in point of prestige. Douglas had been a senator, a leader of his 
party, and a presidential possibility. Lincoln, although he was already 
forty-nine years old, had been nothing more diaii a congressman, but in 
Illinois , where he practised law he was fomous for his honesty, commcm. 
sense, humour, for the vigour of his logic and also for his pfayrical str^agth. 
His large .body with its awkward movements exhibited surprising vigour ; 
his long arms, which had swung an axe to s|dit fence rails, could stffl 
at need put down a village bully. But the victor would immecMatdiy 
make fiiends with the vanquished. Lincoln loved men of good wifi. 
He was one of them. 

^ Abraham Lincoln had had a hard life. The son of a pocsr poneer, he 
had lost his mother at an early ^e and received only die mdimoats of 
education. He said that when he reached his m^ority he knew very 
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litde — ^how to read, write, and use the rule of three — ^and that he had" 
not gone to school since. But when his father remarried, his step- 
mother brought wth her five books — ^the Bible, Aesop's Fables, Robinson 
Crusoe, Pilgrirns Progress, and Sinhad the Sailor, Lincoln read them so 
often that he knew them by heart. Later he added the Life of Washington 
by Parson Weems, and Scott^s Lessons, a collection of speeches by Cicero, 
Demosthenes, and the heroes of Shakespeare. From this reading there 
was formed one of the finest English prose styles. But this combination 
of strength and poetry did not appear until later on when success had 
fireed the true Lincoln. At the beginning of his career he was simply a 
lucid and precise orator. In place of Webster’s rhetoric be preferred 
humour, and his stories are reminiscent of the fables of his beloved Aesop. 
Another favourite book was Euclid’s Geometry ; to it he owed the clarity, 
brevity, and precision of his arguments. Poor, unhappy in his family 
life, he sought refuge in reverie. He had moments of strange humour 
and alternated between hypochondriacal depression and eloquent exalt- 
ation. About 1850 he had given up politics for the bar. After 1854 
the controversy about slavery brought him back into the firay. ^ 

Lincoln’s prudent realism kept him firom being a fanatical abolitionist. ^ 
He did not preach hatred towards the slave-owners ; he recognised the 
diflSculty of their position. But in the speech delivered in Springfield 
in July, 1858, in which he agreed to be a candidate for the Senate against 
Douglas, he coxirageously indicated the conclusions to which his long 
solitary meditations had led him. For five years the attempt had been 
made to treat the question in a spirit of compromise ; the agitation, & 
firom ceasing, had grown worse : In my opinion it will not cease until 
a crisis will have been reached and passed. ... ‘A house divided 
against itself cannot stand.’ I believe this government cannot endure 
permanendy half slave and half firee. I do not expect the Union to be 
dissolved— I do not expect the house to fall— but I do expect it will 
cease to be divided. It will become all one thing, or all the other.” 

Uncohi issued a challenge to Douglas, Would die latter agree to dis- 
cuss the question of slavery in a series of debates in various cities 
Illinois ? Douglas agreed. These seven debates were the occasion of 
strange scenes. In Galesburg all the fermers of the neighbourhood 
^d come to town and had staged a parade. There was a series of 
one with music, another with thirty-two pretty girls representing the 
thirty-two states of the Union, and behind them a sorry creature 
in black and labelled Kansas; another with young men splitting fence raih, 
whkh was intended as homage to “ Honest Abe.” Douglas’s fiiends 
raised faaxmers with the inscription Hurrah for the Little Giant I ” T he^ 
piatfotm had been erected on die campus of Knox College. It was^ 
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quickly surrounded by farmers in shirt sleeves accompanied by their 
Jamihes. W^hen the two heroes arrived, all the spectators were at once 
struck by the contrast. Douglas, squat, pugnacious, beautifully dressed 
by an excellent tailor, gave an impression of prosperity and strength. 
Lincoln, with his worn face, his badly cut long coat, his overlong arms, 
his enormous feet, his pathetic awkwardness, his absent-minded and 
distressed manner, had the appearance of a statue of despair. ** But when 
he spoke, wrote one of his auditors, “ he ceased to appear awkward a-nd 
became gracious and proud.” The ideological positions of the two 
men were simple : In the matter of slavery, Douglas pronounced himself 
in favour of popular sovereignty for the states and territories ; Lincoln, 
for the authority of Congress. Lincoln’s whole strategy was to force 
Douglas to express himself on the subject of the Dred Scott decision. 
This clever, for if Douglas did not accept the decision of the Supreme 

Court, he would alienate the southern extremists ; if he did accept it, 
he would offend the moderate Democrats of Illinois and take a stand 
contradictory to his own doctrine. But Douglas was a wily adversary 
and his defence was able : “ Slavery,” he said, “ cannot exist for one day 
^or even for one hour in any state if it is not supported by the police of 
that state. . . And so local autonomy would necessarily obtain. 
Lincoln, for his part, was unwilling to accept either the moral justi- 
fication of slavery or its extension to new territories ; but he wanted 
to save the Union at all costs. 

The voters of Illinois elected Douglas by a small m^ority, but the 
position that Lincoln had forced him to take later cost him the presi- 
dency ; the southern Democrats would not forgive him, for it. What 
the pro-slavery zealots demanded was not local autonomy but the pro- 
tection of slavery by federal law. To this Douglas replied, reasonably 
eaaou^i, that neither the Democrats of the North nor even those of thi 
Middle West would ever agree to it. Conciliation appeared impossible 
and a new raid by John Brown soon showed, that ^ conflict could 
henceforth easily slip firom the political sphere into that of military aedem. 
John Brown, since his exploits in Kansas, had grown more and mote 
violent. In 1859 he concaved the idea of beginning a private war o£ 
liberation. .Armed bands were to make raids in the South and bring 
bade slaves and protect them against all who tried to pursue them. 
He began by an attack on the little Virginia town of Harper’s Ferry, 
where he seized the United States arsenal. Marine under the command 
of Robert E. Lee, recaptured the arsenal after a courageous defence by 
John Brown and his company. Taken prisemer, he was condemned to 
death by a jury in Virginia and hanged. “ I can trust God,” so he wre^ 
^ his children, “ with both the time and the manner of my 
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believing, as I now do, that for me at this time to seal my testimony (fc»^ 
God and humanity) with my blood, will do vasdy more towards advanc- 
ing the Cause I have earnestly endeavoured to promote than all I have 
done in my life before/’ To the court that condemned him he said : 

This Court acknowledges, as I suppose, the validity of the Law of God. 
.... That teaches me that all things ‘ whatsoever I would that mer* 
should do unto me, I should do even so unto them.’ ... I endeavour© 
to act up to that instruction. . . . Now, if it is deemed necessan 
that I should forfeit my life for the furtherance of the ends of jxistice 
and mingle my blood fcther with the blood of my children, and witi 
the blood of millions in this slave country whose rights are disregards 
by wicked, cruel, and unjust enactments, I submit : ... so let it b 
done ! ” That his death was heroic seems incontestable ; that hi 
actions were blameworthy seems no less so. Emerson called him late 
a great idealist of undeviating kindness. This was not the opinion of hi 
victims. In the eyes of the. abolitionists John Brown became a hol^' 
martyr. It was at this time that that famous song was written : 

John Brownes body lies a-mouldertng in the grave 
His soul goes marching on. 

In the South this exaltation of violence awakened the dread of an uprising 
of the Negroes and a massacre of the whites. The presidential election o 
i860 was to take place in an atmosphere of terror. 

It is important to understand just what this election meant to th< 
South. The latter now felt itself completely different from the North 
Not only was it defending a civilisation founded on different principles 
but it resented tariffs whereas the North wanted them ; it remained rura 
and agricultural, whereas the North was becoming urban and industrial 
it was hostile to bankers, whereas the North favoured them. Most of db 
new railroads were built in the North and for the North. The imml 
grants, attracted by the factories and repelled by slavery, went to At 
North. Thus the population of the North was growing fest^ thati 
of the South and the difference in str^igth was increasing. Now whai 
legal means did the South posses of defending its customs and its wa^ 
of life ? Congr^ ? But it was inevitable that the North would, before 
long, be able to outvote the South in both Houses. The Supreme Court i 
But the Prerident named the justices, and a series of Presidents hostih 
to the South coi^, in time, make a Supreme Court completely fevotar- 
able to the North. And so the presidency remained the last protectioE 
Ae southerners. It is easy to understand their anriety. 

' fllie could not dedde upon a candidate. The northexE 

nemrinated Douglas ; the southern wing chose John C. Breckin- 
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ridge of Kentucky. This division of the Democratic vote made the 
idection of a Kepublican a certainty. The Republican convention was 
^Eeld in Chicago. The most celebrated and experienced statesman in the 
party was Senator Seward. He believed he had every chance of being 
nominated. But the western delegates were violent in their support cJ 
Lincoln, a man firom their own country ; they raised the Comanche war 
whoop, “ If all the pigs killed in Ohio had squealed together,” said 
one auditor, ‘‘they could not have made more noise.” The party 
strategists realized that the choice of Abraham Lincoln vrould assure 



Lincoln defeats Douglas and Breckinridge in tiie election of i860- By Currier 

and Ives (i860). 


victory in Indiana and Illinois, which were doubtful states. In the 
North it was thought that his democratic simplicity and homely eloquence 
would attract the voters who had formerly contributed to Jackson’s 
success. In the end he was nominated. “ Never has an equal tumult 
been heard on earth.” Seward, although profoimdly disappoint^ 
instandy assured Lincoln of his support. Meanwhile the Constitutional 
Unionists (conservative Whigs and former Know-Nothings) had nomiur- 
ated John Bell of Tennessee. There were now in the Union eighteen 
fiee states and hfteen slave states. Lincoln carried all the free states and 
^wa$ elected President ; he had a minority of the popular vote but a 
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majority in the electoral college. In the South he received only twenty- 
four thousand votes. Nine southern states had voted against him 
unanimously without a single dissenting voice. The nation was literally 
split in two by the axe of Abraham Lincoln. Every mail brought death 
threats to the President. 



CHAFTER XXXVn 


Towards Civil War 

In place of the three traditional sections. East, South, and West, there 
were now two blocks, the North and the South— blocks of opposed 
passions and loyalties far more than of opposed interests. On each side 
there was implicit faith in the worth of the ideas that had been espoused. 
The people of the South sought to maintain an ancient and honourable 
society. They considered the emancipation of the slaves impossible and 
the condemnation of slavery base hypocrisy. Not that they harboured 
ill will towards their Negroes, quite the contrary ; but they thought that 
since a whole nation of blacks had been thrust into the midst of a nation 
of whites, the only way for them to live was in slavery. The problem 
was not the same, diey said, in Massachusetts, where a Negro was almost 
a curiosity, as in some southern community where there were more 
' bladb than whites. Nevertheless, in the eyes of many northerners, 
Nunitured on newspaper stories of atrocities, the baronial slave-owners 
appeared as tyrants, and it seemed obligatory to rescue their black victims. 
The workmen of New England had been impressed by the eccmomk: 
argument of the Republican orators : that the low price of slave labour 
threatened to reduce the salaries of white workmen. Sumner, the 
abolitionist, talked of the alliance between the lords of the whip and the 
lords of the machine. Fair-minded men were shocked by the monstrous 
injustice of the curse that rested on coloured people. Actually, even is 
the North partisans of immediate emancipation were rare. To bring it 
about would require an amendment to the Constitution and a majority 
of three-fourths of the states, which was fer jSrom obtainable in tli 
country at large. If the South had possessed detachment, it would have 
&ced the future calmly. But reason has no control over hatred. 
Sectional hostility had supplanted the fraternal union. The election df 
iS6o had fibtially crystallised resentment. To the people of the SouA, 
Lincoln, that strange man with the great awkward body, tbe long arms, 
the provincial frock coat with sleeves that were too short, seemed a 
grotesque and unacceptable leader. The planters of the Carolinas 
dreamed of restoring a republic of gentlemen, such as their fathers had 
known in the first days of independence, Resistance to lincoin is 
obedience to God,^’ they said. Henceforth an attempt at secestion seemved 
certain. From moment to moment frightening events impended. 
'^'Shat could be done to parry them? 
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At the very” least the government should have taken measures o£. 
defence, arming its forts and protecting die federal administration in the 
South. But Lincoln was not to be inaugurated until March 4th and 
Buchanan, the retiring President, seemed paralysed with terror. “ He 
divided his time between prayer and tears,” said one contemporary. 

“ Such an imbecile has never been seen at the head of a country.” Poor 
Buchanan was not an imbecile, but an honest and weak old man at a 
time when the coxmtry needed an energetic leader. He was overcome 
and crushed by his responsibility. Seward wrote to his wife th^t 
Buchanan proved irrefutably that a President’s duty is to enforce the law 
— provided no one opposes it — and that no state has the right to leave 
the Union — ^provided it does not want to. Major Anderson, in com- 
mand of the forts belonging to the federal government at the entrance to 
Charleston Harbour, asked for reinforcements, and when he did not 
receive them decided to assemble all his troops in Fort Sumter, which 
was the easier one to defend. South Carolina protested. Buchanan 
promised the South that he would give Anderson orders to evacuate the 
fort, and next day promised the North to keep Anderson where he was 
and to reinforce him. A steamer with men and provisions was sent tio 
Charleston ; Southern troops opened fire oh it. It was the first cannon 
fire. Southern troops were aheady erecting batteries on the coast to 
bombard Fort Sumter. John A. Dix, Secretary of the Treasury, tele- 
graphed to one of his subordinates that if anyone attempted to stAe the 
colours of the United States he was to be killed instandy. This firmness 
pleased the North. 

Had compromise become impossible? Just what were the new 
facts ? The election of a President who had pledged himself to prevent 
the extension of slavery. Nothing more. But would he go farther ? 
To those who asked him this question Lincoln replied that his ideas had'" 
been expressed publidy and they had only to read his speeches : “ For 
the brave people of the South I shall w illin gly repeat them seventy times 
seven. . . . But I have bad nien to deal with, both North and South ; 
men eager for something new upon which to base new missepresent- 
adcais. . . The southerners believed that their political position was 
hopeless if they remained in the Union. The admission of three ficee 
states (California, Minne sota, Oregon) had destroyed the balance of 
power. Southern extremists maintained that secession would brings 
them great advantages. They would be firee to arrange the life of the 
commonwealth to suit themselves ; they would be free fiom tarife: 
desired and enacted to serve interests which were not theirs,; 
tr^^fe with Europe would therefore be facilitated ; they could import 
more slaves firom Afiica, which would put an end to the rise in die cos0! 



Towards Civil War 


Ilf laTxxur, To the southern moderates who feared a war, the extremists 
that this war would never occur ; that secession could be arranged 
on a fidendly basis ; that since the North needed the cotton and the 
markets of the South, it would accept the Jait accompli ; and finally that 
England for identical reasons would support the South. Even in the 
North there were those who had resigned themselves to the inevitable. 
They agreed that the Union was simply a confederation which the stales 
had voted to join and which they could likewise vote to leave. The 
New England capitalists, to whom the South owed two hundred million 
dollars, were in favour of peace. In Boston “ the aristocrats of Beacon 
Street ” protested against a meeting in memory of John Brown, When 
South Carolina, the first and at that time the only state, declared that 
the Union was dissolved, OHver Wendell Holmes composed Brother 
Jonathans iMmentfor Sister Carolina which contained no threatening note : 

She has gone, — ^she has left us in passion and pride, — 

Our stonny-browed sister, so long at our side ! 

He promised to embrace the p-odigal sister if ever she returned to the 
fold. Buchanan wept and prayed even harder. Senator Crittenden 
iCenlaicky proposed a new compromise a fte r the manner of Henry Clay. 

the time for compromises was past. A northern oongressman 
revealed the futility of these efforts in extremis by humorously proposing 
an amendinent to the Constitution : Whenever a party shall be beaten 
in any dection for President, such party may rebel and take up arms.” 
Such m effect was the essence of the secessionist doctrine. 

This was fk from acceptable to the whole South. Even ardent sup- 
porters of slavery like Jefferson Davis wished to give Linccin a chance, 
but the village politicians were frenzied, We can make better temas 
out of the Union than inside it,” they said. At the beginning of 
Mississippi, Florida, Alabama, Georgia, and Louisia n a had rallied to 
the support of South Carolina. Texas followed them, despite the pleas 
of the aged Sam Houston. Virginia, North Carolina, Arkansas, and 
Tennessee hesitated. For Virginia the choice was a sad <me. She had, 
in some measure, founded the Union. She had given it its fest Presi- 
dents. But she was loyal to the South and she lived in part frofo the 
slave trade. In Fehruary a convention of six of the seven states met in 
Alabama and founded me Confederate States of America. The South 
needed a president. Jefferson Davis was chosen. He was a gradu^ of 
West Point, a planter, a retired colonel who had served in the Mexican 
War, and for a loi^ time he had been one of the most ardent defenders 
of states’ rights. He was by no means a southern aristocr?tt, but the 
son of a finmer, bom in a log cabin in Kentucky. His elder brother, 
j<^ph Davis, who had become rich as a plantar, had borne the cost 
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o£ his education. Jefierson and Joseph both had a taste for readings 
and they used to carry on long political discussions in one or the oth^^ 
of thdr handsome houses which stood near each other on the banks 
the Mississippi. Through his second marriage Jefiferson had been intro- 
duced to the local aristocracy. He liked and admired the social system 
to which he had thus gained entrance. His handsome face, dignity, grave 
voioe, and intelligence assured bis success. He had great qualities of 
courage and honesty, but at the time he became President of the Con- 
federacy he was a prematurely worn-out mm. Facial neuralgia and an 
aflSiction of the eyes had made him irritable. Since he had been a soldier 
and Secretary of War in Pierce’s cabinet, he insisted on meddling k 
military operations with a persistence dangerous in a dvilian. He was 
gathering , roses in his garden when a messenger brought hi m news of 
his election. He was surprised. He had expected to he chosen as a 
general rather than as president. In Montgomery he delivered a grave 
and measured speech : “ Placing our confidence in God, in the purity 
of our hearts and in the strength of our rights, we shall defend the Ri^t 
to our utmost.” 

Meanwhile lincoln was travelling towards Washington and, along 
the way, making optimistic speeches which irritated his followers. Those 
is no crisis, he said, except an artificial one. He did not disguise the feet 
that he hoped to avoid war : ** Blood will not flow unless the govensr^ 
ment’ s hand is forced.” The inauguration took place on March 4 th. The 
occasion was lacking in brilliance. A plot to assassinate Lincoln had 
been discovered by the police and the President was strictly guarded. 
He seemed ill at ease and so embarrassed by his cane and high hat that 
his rival Douglas, who was near him on the platform, relieved him of 
them at the moment when he stood up to speak. 


Tliat there are persons in one section or another who seek to de^oy the 
Union at all events, and are glad of any pretext to do it, I will neither affirm not 
deny ; but if there be such, I need address no word to them. Tothose, however, 
tdio really love the Union may I nc* speak ? . . . My countrymen, one ind 
afi, think calmly and well upon this whole subject. Ncrfhing valuable be 
Ic^ by taking time. ... In your bands, my dissatisfied feUow countrymen, 
and not in mine, is the momentous issue of civil war. The government will 
not assail you. You can have no conflict without being yourselves the ^gressors. 

“ have no oath registered in heaven to destroy the government, while I diafl 
have ke most solemn one to **p>reserve, protect, and defend it.” , . . We an6 
not eossmeSf but fiiends. We mu^ not be demies. Though passion may 
iiaye strained, it must not break our bonds of aflhetion. * The mystic cords 
, memory, stretching &om every battlefield, and patriot grave, to every living 
^^heart and heardistone, all over this bro^ land, will yet swell ffie chorus of the ' 
iJidon, when again torched, as sur^ they w31 be, by the better angds of tkir 
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Around him many watched with anxiety for the cxpectsed on 

life* Mundreds of letters had predicted that Lincoln would never 
enter the White House alive. But no pistol was raised* 

The crowd stared at the great, bony, heavily muscled body, at the 
roughly sculptured face with its look of a “ benevolent satyr,” at the 
Herculean, awkward arms, at the sad, deep-set eyes. The man pro- 
duced a strange impression of strength and simplicity* He astonished 
people by his country manners, but he reassured them by his evident 
sincerity. "Why had he been chosen ? ^iVas he a brilliant politfeian ? 
In the cabinet he had just appointed at least three men — Seward, Secretary 
of State, Chase, Secretary of the Treasury, Cameron, Secretary of War — 
who believed themselves his superiors at this game and considered him a 
bumpkin whom they could do with as they liked. Nevertheless, there 
was discernible in his style a vigour and nobility not possessed by num- 
bers of his cabinet. Did he really have profound learning ? No, but 
what was better, he was a man of a few great books whose substance bad 
been assimilated into his fle^ and blood. Those who talked with him 
were surprised to find him amusing, full of jokes, almost frivolous. He 
^ loved to tell anecdotes which were often risque. He introduced, Walt 
^ Whitman said, an element of oOmedy, almost of feroe, into the tragedy 
of his country. It is true, but he also expressed better than smycaae 
the gravest of thoughts. He has been called an opportunist, and he was 
One whenever he ccmsidcred intransigence useless. “ What, Mr. Presi- 
dent, you have changed your mind ? ” “ Yes, and I have litde regard Sx 
a man who is not wiser to-day than yesterday.” He did not like to say 
no except when he felt moral indignation. He admitted once that he 
trembled at the thought of what would have happened to him if he had 
been a woman, bm he was reassured by the reai^atk»i that hh 
would have been a safeguard to his amiability, ” My poKcy,” saki 
**is to have no policy,” 

what then was the secret of his strength ? Motley said he was 
^eat American demos, honest, ddlfiil, rustic, wise, gay, brave, some- 
times making mistakes but progresnng through those mistakes towards 
what he believed to be right. He was proud of being a rnun of tiie 
people : ** As I would not be a slave, so I would not be a master. This 
expresses my idea of democracy.” He loved common mea and comi^cm 
dungs. He said that God, too, must have loved the commem pe@|^ 
because he made so m^y of them. Incarnating the best qualities of ibe 
Amaican nation, he possessed a native wealth of charity and tender 
compassion. Unlike many Yankees, he felt no hatred for the peo^^ of 
the^ South. He called them “ our late fidends and adversaries.” He 

.falkderstood the difficulty of their posirion and sympathised wkh 

f 
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His poHcy towards them was at once firm and moderate. He wished 
Kmit the exten^n of slavery, perhaps progressively to liberate the slavd ^ ' 
with an indemnity to their owners, but above all to save the Unioru 
On this last , point he adamant and, when necessary, sharp : ** If I 

could save the Union without fireeing any slave, I would do it ; and if 
I .cx>uld save it by fireeing all the slaves, I would do it ; and if I coidd 
save it by fireeing sonie and leaving others alone, I would also do that” 

In this, as in all Lincoln’s pronouncements, one perceived the vigorous 
simplicity of his thought and the unique combination of. condliatioii 
and tenacity that made him a great man. : ; 

- In order to save the Union it was first of all necessary to prevent the 
secession of more states. Those that formed the firontier between slave 
and free territories had not yet declared themselves. Lincoln took into 
his cabinet natives of Missouri and Maryland with a view to bindiqg 
those states.more closely to the Union, His hesitation.about Fort Sumtear 
also is to be explain«l by his fear of offending the wavering state 
Lincoln,” sneered the southerners, “ would like to have„ <3od on h% 
sWe, but he needs Kentucky as well.” However he h^ to ‘make a 
decision. Major Anderson could not hold out without reirfforceruents. 
What was to be done ? Evacuate Fort Sumter and cover up this retreat 
by blaming the preceding admmistration for its negligence ? That was 
to accept defeat. Wait? That meant endangering Anderson. lincolhi 
gainst the advice of his cabinet, decided to send supplies ; but cm 
April I2th the Confederate authorities took the mitiative and bombarded 
the fort. Next day the fort was in flames and. Anderson had to suxrenden 
The flag of the Confederacy, the Stars and Bars, replaced the Stars, and 
Stripes above the fort. On the fourteenth Anderson m^ched 
fapisdly with colours flying and his band playing Yankee Doodle. On th^ 
fiftc^th linocdn issued a proclamation summoning seventy-^ve thousand 
m ili tiamen for three months* service.* In 'Washington the atmosphere 
around him grew ^ormy; the city was Virginian, southern at heart, 
and the offices were full of his- enemies. But the bombardment of Fort 
Sumter rallied tie whole North behind the Prerideat The Confederates 
^d fired on the flag of the Union. This ofiaice united the partkst 
Kefce and Buchanan, the Pemocratic ex-^residents, announced ffiek 
suppon; of Lincoln. “ There caiinot be any neurials in this, war,” Mid 
Douglas, “ cady patricits or traitors.** The South used the same langu^e 
after the ca|toe of Fort Sumter. A somhern girl said : “ God is m 
om : ride.** Someone asked : ** Why ? ” ** Of course he 
^^Sa$lbees. . You’ll dnnk that well of Kim | ” Virgiffia, Tennessee, 
and North Carolina jedned in secessioiij and the city pf Biphr 
hfqame ffie capital of ffie Ccaffedbrate' State 
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^ Negroes expected great thiiigs, but in the beginning nothing in their 
\attitude revealed this. They remained respectful and assumed an in- 
^"ctiferent manner. Four slave states— Delaware, Maryland, Kentucky, 
and Missouri — stayed in the Union after sharp internal struggles. 

Although the geographical division was a division into North and 
South, there were many northerners in the southern army and southerners 
in the northern army. Many families were divided. Three brothers of 
Mrs. Lincoln were to die in the South. The general on whom Iiacx4n 
was counting to command the Union armies, Robert E, Lee, became 
instead the best of the southern leaders. 3Lce was a noble character, and 
he w^ so little in fiivour of slavery that he had freed most of his own 
slaves ; he did . not believe in the right of secession, but he was a Vir- 
ginian : “ I have been unable to make up my mind to raise my hand 
against my native state, my relatives, my children and my home.*’ 
George Washington was his model and his ideal, and Washington had 
been a great Virginian. Lee hoped that he would not have to fight 
gainst the Unkm ; when the command of the Army of Virginia was 
p&red to Mm he believed it his duty to accept. No one was mote 
worthy o£ the post. By his military gemi^ his patience, courtesy, and 
^aonstant generosity, his character re^Us timt of Tureane. His only 
feult was a fear of wounding subordinates th^ amounted somelimes to 
a weakness. 3vk it was a weakness that sprang from excess oi vwtoe* 
In the North dudng the early days popular enthusiasm ran high. Voiun- 
teem wshoi to the colours shouting, “ On to Richmond 1 ’* The 
govemment in Washington, on the other hand, was worried. Since 
die secession of Virginia the Stars and Bars had been floating <m die 
other side of the Potomac ^d lincdb exported to see Confedoate gun- 
boats cm the river, M^y inhabitants of Wadiington fled from the city. 
The President, ^ding up and down his office, called with anguish fcr 
the northern troops. “ Why don’t they come ? ** he repeated, “ Why 
don’t they come ? ’* Finally they did come. A Massachusetts regiment 
was Attacked while passing through Baltimore, a dty that was soaihem 
m sympathy, and a bloody skirmish ensued. But other r^knmts fixma 
Maiachusetts and New Yoric arrived by sea and on Apil 25 di a sm^ 
army mardhed up Pennsylvania Avenue singing “John Brown’s Body.” 
The capital had been saved. 
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The Civil War— Part One 

How did the opposing sides compare with each other ? The North 
had about twenty-two or -three milKon inhabitants ; the South, five 
and a half miUion- whites and close to four million slaves. Historians 
disagree about the total number of soldiers engaged in combat. Those 
firom the South say the Confederacy put 600,000 men in the field as 
against 2,500,000 for the Union ; but Colonel Thomas L. Livermore, in 
his Numbers and Losses During the American Civil War, estimates 1,556,678 
services on the Union side as against 1,082,119 in the Confederate army. 
Short enlistments which were subsequendy renewed complicate dj6 
problem, since the same soldier might be counted several times. In Ae 
matter of supplies, railroads, and bank deposits, the North had an adv^- 
age of three to one. Its industry was gready superior to that of thfe 
South. The local production of arms and munitions at the beginning <s£ 
the war was inadequate on both sides. In fourteen months the Union 
government bought 30,000 rifles in America and 726,000 in Em^pe. 
North and South had agents and scouts in the principal arms-producmg 
countries. But purchase was nodiii^ without transportation. Tl^:e 
<mce more the North had a great advantage in the large number of 
and trained sailors at its command. Thus all material Actors fevoumd 
the Union. 

On the other hand, the southern soldiers had more experience hi 
sports than the northern ones, and ibis is good training for military hfe* 
The planters were good riders and good shots. Some of the best officers 
that had been graduated firom West Point (Lee, Johnston, Jadbon) 
fi^m tte South and were destined to become the talented leaders of thb 
Confederate armies. The m ilitiamen of the North, who formed 
nucleus of the army, had had no training. Most of their office Were 
ervilrins, elected to the lower ranks, nominated by state governors 
higher commissions. Some of them were to l^bme brilliant soldi^ 
but it took time to distinguish them. Some infentry regiments of 
Zouaves and Turcos were remarkable more for the brilliance of thdr 
uniforms than for the precision of their manoeuvres. The commander 
of the Union armies was Winfield Scott, an able general but worn out 
by age and illness. He had been excellent at the time of the War of 
1812 and the Mexican War; he <x>uld not direct firom his bed the war of 
1862. Nevertheless, during the first weeks of the war in 1861, whS^ 

9AA 
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n^y thought that the campaign would be over in a few days and when ' 
^Lincoln himself had only c^cd out seventy-five thousand volunteers for 
a threes-months period, he had the wisdom to say that if a good ge nera l 
•with three hundred thousand men won this war in three years, it would 
be a re mar k a ble feat. The South could remain on rbf* defensive. ** 
a^ nothing firom you, * said the Confederate government to the Union 
government, except to let us live in pea c e. * The I*^<Mrth was forced 
to act. Thus in the beginning the South had certain temporary advant- 
ages, but the North possessed a superior war potential. The question 
to he decided was “ how long the resources of the South would last, 
how long the North would take to utilise its own.” 

What were the strategic objectives of the North ? To conqwsr the 
whole South ? That was an impossible enterprise. To occupy thofic 
territories huge armies would have been required which could not have 
been either recruited, or trained, or armed. To capture Bdehmond, the 
capital ? The operation seemed easy enough since Richmond was not 
far firom the frontier, btd: thiswas even more true of Washington. More- 
over the capture of Richmond, only recently become a capital, while 
important, would not result in the surrender of the Scaathu The really 
vulnerable points of the Confederacy were those controlling its Knc- of 
communication. The southern states, a region of a few staple crop; 
imported much of their food firom the states north of the Oido^ mid 
counted on exchanging their money crops abroad for war su|^cs, 
mumtioDs, medicines, and other manufectured goods. Now diere weie 
cnly three railroads which provided ccanmimication with dKs West. 
They crossed the Mississippi at Memphis, Vicksburg, and New Odesm 
respectively. The capture of these three ckies, an expediricn throi^h 
Ae valley of the Ohio and the Misrissippi, would cut the new in 

two and, supplemented by a blockade, the t^peration would assure 
victory. But this was not understcxxl by the North till later on. La 
r8dr the Union plan was to enlist and train an army ; to defend Wash- 
ii^ton and to take Richmond ; to keep Kentucky and Missonri, both 
of which contained strong bodies of southerners, in the Union ; 
above all, to blockade the southern ports. As at the time of the 
War of independence, the movement of armies was easier by sea *ban 
by land because of the distances involved and die faoblem of supply. 

There were already thirty thousaml volunteers fidgeting in Wash^ 
ington and shouting, On to Richmond I ” it was hard to restrain 
thdr eagerness. The milkary leaders asked for a re^te to train the 
army. The government, egged on by publk opinkn)^ rq^ied : ** We 
are green, it is true, but they are green too.” Sco^ finafly 'peided and 
preparatian was made for an invasiem of Virgmia, To the West, General 
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Patterson was sent into the Shenandoah Valley. In the East General*^ 
Irvin MadDowell with a “ grand army " of thirty thousand mdi crossed ^ 
the Potomac to attack the Confederates who were about thirty-five miles 
south-west of Washington along the little river of Bull Run and were 
defending the railroad junction at Manassas. The army set out for 
battle as though for a picnic. No one doubted victory. Senators and 
congressmen followed the troops in the expectation of “ seeing the Lord 
deliver the Philistines into their hands.” The rebels were about to be 
oxished. One £ady armed with opera glasses said gaily ; “ Tormorrow 
we’H be in Richmond I ” Many formers had come in spring wagons 
bringing their wives and hampers of provisions to see the battle. Brk 
of two poorly-trained armies the one that is on the defensive has the 
advantage. When the reinforcements from the Shenandoah Valley 
came to the support of the Confederates, the northern army gave way 
and its retreat quickly .became a rout. A stream of wagons and horsemen 
sent the spectators flying. The cavalry waving their sabres cried; 

“ Turn back ! We’re whipped I ” Disorganised regiments fiilled the 
streets of Washington ; bars were crowded with dusty and bloody 
uniforms. If the Confederates had pursued the fi^tives they would ^ 
have taken Washington, for Scott and even Lincoln did not know what 
to do, but the southerners were as disorganised by victory as the northern- 
ers by defeat, and nothing decisive res^ted firom the battle of Bull Run. 

At the time of the declaration of_war: the unity of the North. was 
admirable, but defeat breeds discord. . After Bull Run Congress blamed 
the President. Lincoln summoned General George B. McClellan,, a 
young man of. thirty-four who had been very successful in Virginia and 
in . the West, and gave him command of the Army of the Potom^ 
Five months later be appointed him to the chief command of the military 
forces of -the United States. The choice seemed hcdd and promising. 
McClellan, an officer of genius, had gone through West Point, had been 
nouiished <m the cl^c works of strategy, had served with .distinction 
in the Mexican War, and ha:d been sent to Europe to follow ►dbt 
coiixse of the Crimean War. And so he had had some experience of 
modem „wa^e. Resigning firom the army he had become vice-^jce^ 
dmt of a railroad company, and in this dvil post had: Aown rmiarkatfc 
quai^ies as an adminiixator and organiser. He w^ technically dom^ 
petetEt, me^odkaly’ and hard, waking. . ** He not only knew whatl was 
tO: be done, Imt he had the art of persuading everybody t-hat he was 
fc cmly man could it.” Little had, .in. common 

S^parfe,.youtiv a taste fcliteramre, short st^e^ the. habit .of puttmg 
dm in the bosom of his coat. One quality was lackmg, the most 
dl^-<harac^ He was vain^ talked about ‘‘xay amjy *^ 
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aiKl treated the President of the United States with disdain, almost widi 
^contempt, going so fcr as to keep him waiting for an hour in his ante- 

room. McClellan carried prudence to the point of indecision. Ener- 
getic in preparation, he was to show himself impotent in action. “ E>on’t 
let them hur^ me,” he kept begging the President Lincoln admired 
let him have his own way. and did his best to prepare bima-lf for 
the ^le of commander-in-chief by reading books on the art of war. 

The general in command in the West was Fremont, the fonn« 
presidental candidate, the hero of the Californian adventure, and the 
sonr-in-law of the powerful Senator Benton-and for all diree reasons 
an unruly feUow. In St Louis, where he established his headquarim, 
he creat^ a scandal by his princely suite, the foreign officers he had 
around him, and most of all by the violence of his proclamations. Hs 
proclaimed martial law in the state of Missouri ; announced that ev«y 
armed rebel who was found would be shot, that the property of rebek 
would be confiscated and their slaves fireed. Thus in his territory the 
general did what the President of the United States had not yet dared 
to do ; heabolis^d slavery. When Lincoln read Fremont’s prodama- 
tHMr he was indignant : “ Should yon dioot a man according to the 
procl ama tion, the Con&derates would very certainly shoot our best 
men in their haids in retaliation ; and so, man for man, indefinite^.** 
As for the fireedom of the slaves in Missouri, it threatened to tfc’ow all 
the slav^wners of Kentucky into the rebel camp. Between T 
and Fremcan a serious difference arose. Lincoln mrbthi tfd raltrinA^ 
and dignity ; Fremont maintained that his prodamatiem was as good 
as a victory and refused to withdraw it To lincchi he srait his wife 
Jessie Fremont, an imperious and videnE woman, who put the 'Wlate 
Houm in an uproar by staging an incredibie scene, then tried to tacm. 
paUic opinitHi against the President A whole groiq> of esttemiste 
strove to increase the bitterness of the war. lincoln, on the other hand^ 
tried to limit animosity and prevent the irrepressiMe conffict fiojn 
degenerating into revolutionary strife carried on viciously aod wtchouc 
qtairter, 

Camercai, the Secretary of War, showed himself less than mediocre 
^id dosed his eyes to incredible corruption. Lincoln replaced ' l^n 
withrEdwin M. Stanton, a reliable man hut one wIk* was diflSntfa. m 
get dong with. “Did Stanton tdl yon that I was an imbecie?*’ 
die Presi<fcnt asked on one occasion. “ Ihen I mmt be 000^ few he 
is -alara.^^ right” When cbm^daints were brought to hito'-daott - tixc 
Secret^ of War, and it was suggested that he diould find ’toto 
had his virtues widicMit has feults, he said : “ All tfait I can reply is 
that I Innfe never met them. I do not- know arry. I should liir» to 
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know tkem.” Lincoln himself appeared in a better light than at the 
beginning of his presidency. In danger he exhibited calmness and 
common sense. One day when he seemed harassed, someone asked 
him t “ Is the news bad, Mr. President ? ” “ Oh, no,*’ he replied, 

it*s the post office in Baiderville. . . /’ 

After Bull R.un all was quiet on the Potomac. Both sides were 
raising large armies. Volunteers came in crowds. To equip, them both 
«des turned to Europe. The North made its purchases in England 
through the agency of Baring Brothers^ and since the federal govern- 
ment lacked enterprise in giving orders, sutes like Ohio, Coimecticut, 
and Massachusetts placed orders on their own account. AH the ftctorics 
in Belgium were working for the South. To receive shipments it was 
necessary to keep certain ports open. In this respect the North, the 
traditional home of shipowners, was in a better position and possessed 
a fleet superior to that of the South in the ratio of ten to one. But 
the South showed more daring and ingenuity. At the beginning q£ 
the war it had occujfaed the navy yard at Norfolk and there fonnd the 
hull of the ftigate Merrimac. In imitation of what Napoleon HI had 
done in the Crimea, the southerners covered this hull vrith iron plate 
and armed it with cannon^ Fortunately, the North had an answer 
in the Monitor, a strange craft covered with armour plate and bearing a 
movable turret, “ like a cheese-box on a raft,”: It was the work of a 
remarkable Swedish engineer named John JEricsson. ' . 

Each side was counting on the diplomatic support of England. The 
North expected the Protestant churches there to take a stand against 
davery. The South hoped that the factory owners and workmen of 
Lancashire, who were starved for cotton,, would unite to force the 
government’s hand. At the start it seemed that England was southern 
in sympathy. Class feeling made the English aristocrats sympathise 
with the planters. As for as the liberal adversaries of slavery were 
coiK^med^ the North’s position seemed ambiguous to them. Why was 
lincohi fighting ? He declared that he was not an aboHrionist. Oh 
what principle did he presume to impose union on those states which 
had r^udiated it? Even Giidstone, the liberal Gladstone, said that 
Jefierson Davis and die other sputhem leaders had created an army, 
were by Way of creating a navy, and more important stfll had creat^ 
a naticoL Lord John RusseH reminded his country that the South 
was a*client of En ^ an d , the North a rivaL The blockade o£the Con? 
federate ports by them^arthem navy Jbd to inddoits. The mc^ ^m>m 
of jthese was the Trent aifoir. This Englis h ship was ^pped on flic 
seas by a Union vc&el which seized two Confederate coxnmissionezs 
on thdr way to Europe and made them prisoner. This actfen was. in 
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violation of infaemadcgial law and aroused sudb a furore in P.n glatwi 
that Russell drafted an iddmatum. It was thanks; to Queen Victoria, 
and cspeciaEy to Prince Albert who (in the queen’s name) xxKxIified 
the terms of the note, diat an Anglo-American war was avoided at 
that time. The commissioners were released and allowed to cantim^ 
on their way. But it was not until much lato, when Lincoln had 
adopted a strong stand on the subject of slavery* that English puldic 
opinion veered about in favour of the Yankees. 

General McClellan was a strar^ man. He had a large army, the 
largest that had ever been assembled on this continent. The govern- 
ment gave him all the arms, uniforms* and means of transport he could 
wish. But he made no move. He always believed that the enemy 
was stronger and better armed. Lincoln grew uneasy. It is impossible 
to maintain discipline and enthusiasm in an army that never fights. 
The President said that if nothing were done the whole cause would 
be endangered. And also : “If McClellan does not need the army, 
I would like to borrorw it firom h i m .** Hie country’s anger at McCleBan 
burst out when the Confederate General Joseph E. Johnston suddenly, 
wititota: any interference at all, abandoned die posidoai at Bull Run 
which McClellan had been preparing for months to attack, and with- 
drew southward. There was a violent change in pulhc opinioti and 
the demand was that the enemy should at least be putmed. But 
Mcdelian declared he could not take Richmond by firontal attach, 
and that he would proceed up the peninsula lying between the Yock 
and James rivers* sending bis army therc'^by sea. And he actually did 
transport, by means erf a huge fleet, an army of about one handbed 
thousand men. Some fiigaites wcare siink by the hSisifmaat, and fbtr.a 
time it was feared that strsmge iron tent nnght become mimress 
erf theseas. Bmt the litde Monitor attacked it bravely. It was a emiems 
“ dud between a dwarf and a giant* both of them deformed.** Fiv^ 
Woes during the engagement the two boats t 3 Quchcd and fired pmnt- 
blank- The sailors’ fk:es were black with powder. The battle ended 
in a draw ; but it bitd shown that armoured plate was, in large matsms, 
the answer to gunfire. All the navies of world wearied the oq&- 
sequmces <rf this fesson ; the era of wooden ships had come to an end. 

The r-ampiaftgn in the peninsula is a classic example of a batde josfe 
through l ack of cfaaractor in a generaL When Mc C l ellan arrived before 
flbe entrenchmenis at Yorktown, they were hdd by a force hsreSy a 
third the sisHi of im own. he finally a tt ac k ? Not at alL. He 
c^tfmehed BhUfidf and wre^ to lincoln that he wished no nmundex- 
standings on the subject erf bis apparent mactiem, that not a day, not 
h<Kir-Was bemg lost, and that earthworks b ad been coostruded that 
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Might fairly be called gigantic. The southern generals laughed at 
him : ** No one but McClellan would have hesitated to attack.^* But 
he squandered the tune of his greatest opportunity in writing to his 
wife beautiful letters destined for posterity, in which he lauded his 
own courage and his decisive character. General Lee, who was at 
this time mditary adviser to Jefferson Davis, with ^eat audacity detached 
hh best lieutenant, Thomas J. Jackson (nicknamed. Stonewall Jackson) 
and sent him into the Shenandoah Valley to immobilise the federal 
troops by this feint. Ja<ison swept everything before him, captured 
three thousand prisoners and twaity-five thousand dollars* worth of 
provisions, then in June joined Lee at Richmond. From this raid 
McGleUan deduced that Lee had least two hundred thousand men. 
Otherwise, McClellan argued, he would never have, dared to dispense 
with. Jackson. What he forgot was that Lee now knew him with 
great accuracy and took his h^tations into account when making plans. 
Finally, a series of bloody engagements took place before Richmond 
called the Seven Days* batde, in which Lee lost over twenty, thousand 
men Mlled, wounded and missng ; McClellan^ about sixteen thousani 
Again at that time McClellan could have taken Richmondl He ga^ 
the ordea: to retreat and withdrew towards his base, losing a great 
number of arms and wagons, which were seized by the Confederates^ 
When this temporising Napoleon brought bis Grand . Army back to 
the Potomac, he was relieve of his command. Then, as .Hs successc^rs 
feed no better arid indeed met defeat in a second battle of Bull Run 
wbich opened the way for an invasion of Maryland, he was recalled 
and fimlly stopped Lee at Antietam. On the evening of the.victxuy 
Lincoln telegraphed ; “ God bless you and all those who are with 
you. Desjroy the rebel army if it is possible,” But McClellan was 
not mffie habit of acting with such dedsiven^s. ’ Once again he allowed 
L^ to withdraw while he wrote to his wife : “ I have sent the Bferident 
atvigorous and strca% letter-. , . . If he follows: my advice, thecountt^y 
be saved-’* This time Lincoln got rid of him for good, in spited 
of the gMieral’s indignant followers, who ihaintained that he had beest 
en the pednt of winning the decisive, battle of the war. * 

/.i By, stopping invarion, the .Battle of Antietami put an end :to a 
period that hdd been disastrous to the North, it was timie, for Lini;ohi*s 
porition WBS becoming diffietdt. .Many of diose around hirp tho.ii^blt 
ifcq South corukl not ht beatou/. This was also th^ opinion of the 

Bfench governments^ both of .which would have recognised the 
Sedufeif Lee had taken iH^ltamdre, : fe^Frsmoe,^ Napoleon HIJ ; Who^jW^ 
^at> that time to instal his protege, the Emperor Maximilfetr ili 
that he would heed foe fefeidfoip of the &otifo and 
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he gave Slidell assurances of his sympathy. He even secretly authorised 
Lucien A rman of Bordeaux, a shipbuilder who was a &iend of his, 
to build two cruisers and four corvettes for the Confederates. But 
later on when a northern victory seemed likely Napoleon III forbade 
the delivery of these vessels, which, together with certain other events, 
ruined the French shipbuilder. In England the cmancipatton of the 
slaves was the cmly thing that could reverse public opinion. But Lincoln 
took a long time in making that decision. Firmly resolved to end thk 
war by a peace of reconciliation, he did not wish to arouse the slave- 
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** Writing the Emancipation Prodamation-” Cartoon by A. J. Volck, a German 
artist "wlio visited the United States during the Civil War period and sympadiiscd 

with the Sourii. 


owners by premature action. Actually, in all the territories occupied 
by the Union armies the slaves were liberated and organised into labour 
battalions. But Lincoln had always said that the question of slavery 
interested him only to the degree in which it was bound up with saving 
the Union, and he had to give thought to the slave states that had stayed 
in the Union. In addition, Seward bad convinced him of the necessity 
of waiting for a victory. After Antietam, in September, 1862, Lincoln 
called together the members of his cabinet and said that he was going 
to act without consulting them. He had vowed to free the slaves as 
^oon as Maryland was saved. God had done his part ; he would do 
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Ihs. life did not intend to ask Congress or to apply the injure to \ 
diose states diat had remained in the Union, but radier to act in virtue ' 
of his powers as commander-in-chief, which was his right in enemy 
rountry. A prdiminary prodamatiott declared that after January ist; 
1863, all slaves in the rebellious states should be free for ever and that 
tlK federal government recognised their liberty. 

On January ist Lincoln signed the definitive proclamation. “ I have 
never been more certain,” he said, “ of doing right than I am in signing 
this document.” His cabinet members were del^hted. They placidly 
dubbed each other abolitionists, A few days later Jefferson Davis replied 
in a message to the Confederate Congress : “ Our hatred of hhose who 
have signed the most exeaable aa in the history of mankind is tempered 
by a profound contempt for the impotent rage that it reveals. . . 

The results of the proclamation were surprising. That the South, 
threatened by the loss of its possessions and its form of society, should 
be more determined than ever to fight to the death is natural enoi^h. 
But one might have supposed that the North would acquire renewed 
fervour through this act This was not the case. The abolitionists 
saw in the gesture a belated adherence to their doctrines. The nordiem 
Democrats denounced it as a political manoeuvre. Only the slaves 
felt the stirring of the fint breath of freedom, and Julia Ward Howe, 
poetess and reformer, wrote ” The Battle Hymn of tb Republic ” : 

Mine eyes have sea the j^ory of the comir^ of dw Lord ; 

He is out the vintage where die grapes of wrath are stored. 

He hath loosed the &teful lightning of His teirflile, swift sword. 

His truth is marching on. . . . 
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The Civil War— Part Ttvo : The West 

The objective of the war in the East was jEUchmond ; the objective 
of the war in the West was the conquest of the Mississippi. It was 
there that the great northern generals, Grant, Sheridan, and Sherman, 
proved dieir worth. Ulysses S. Grant was one of those eccentric mili- 
tary figures whom armies discard in time of peace and whose value 
is suddenly realised by war. He had gone through West Point where 
he had left a reputation for untidiness. After a campaign in Mexico, 
he had been asked to resign his commission because of his drinking. 
His family considered him a failure but a nice young man. He became 
a farmer, a storekeeper, a leather salesman, all without success. When 
the Civil War began he volunteered, and as a retired officer was i3aade 
ccdonel of an Illinois regiment. A few successful engagements brought 
him the rank of brigaffier-general. “ Look out, Ulysses,” his fitffier 
said to him. Here you are a general ; it’s a good job ; don’t lose it.’’ 
sj*In February, 1862, he captured Fort Donel^n on ffie Cumberland 
River, thus assuring the Union the possession of Kentucky ; and when 
the enemy asked for terms, he replied : “ Unconditional and immediate 
surrender ! ” The uncompromising answer caught the attentiem of the 
c^tmtry, which thereafter knew him by the name of “ Unconditional 
Surref^er ” Grant. The officers of Grant’s general staffxoidd not very 
well understand why he was successful ; he passed through long pariods 
y£ lethargy, but when 1^ emerged fiom it was to make dedsioiis 
ind execote them wi(h extra<xdimry aiergy. Lincoln had paid espec^ 
ittsenticm to Grant’s proclamation in Kentucky, which was so di&rcnt 
Torn Foemont’s in Missouri : I have come among you, not ^ an 
^nemy but as your firieud and fcUow dtizai. ... I have nothing 
x> do with opinions. I shall deal only with armed rebeHion »d its 
dders and abettors.” The jealousy of certain generals towards tfe 
intruder who won battles by disregarding the rules hampered him for 
i long time. When, with a few gunboats and an army of boys fiom 
iie Middle West, he won the batde of Shiloh, but at the cost of ^gfatfiil 
losses, his enemies demanded that the President remove him. I^ciccsin 
: ** I can’t spare this man : he fights.” Wtm die familiar aoocHinCs 
:)f his diinking were revived, tiK Fresi<feit replied : ** If Qnant drinks 
[’d like to know Ae brand to give the other generak wlnsfey of the same 
ceg. . In the 611 of 1863 he entrusted the Army of Missisrippi 
10 Msjor-Generai Grant. 
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Of the three crossing points on the Mississippi that had assured the ^ 
transport of reinforcements and supplies between the South-east and 
the South-west, two, Memphis and. New Orleans, were in the hands 
of the northerners by the middle of 1862. Late in April, New Orleans 
V>ad been very courageously captured by the gunboats of Captain David 
G. Farragut, who commanded the little flotilla of the Mississippi. After 
this the Union troops had ascended the river burning and destroying 
everything on their way. The South justifiably complained of the 
brutdSty of the Yankees. Many soldiers pillaged the homes of the 
Confederates, slashed the paintings, burned the documents, and ended 
by setting fire to the house. Civil wars always exdte fierce emotions 
and the northern officers refused to feel sympathy for “ those damn 
Secesh women.” After the loss of New Orleans there remained only 
one artery through which the South could obtain . nourishment and 
recruits ftom the West — Vicksburg. If Grant took Vicksburg die 
southern govermnent would find itself cut off ftom its western states^ 
Hie strategic problem was thus a simple one, but die tactical executum 
was difficult. Vicksburg, a fortress perched on a plateau, was the 
Gibraltar of the Mississippi. It could not be attacked ftom the ftcnt, 
or ftom the North or East. The river which regularly overflowed 
its banks had formed around the dty an immense swamp which no 
army could cross. The only ground ftom which an attack could be 
launched was that south of Vicksburg. Sherman joined Grant there 
with almost thirty-two thousand men. The Union forces and those 
of , the Confederacy in that region were approximately equal but the 
Confederate forces were scattered. Taking advantage of interior lines. 
Grant with great skfll first defeated the Confederates at Jackson, Missis- 
sippi, then with his rear secure undertook the siege of Vicksburg. . What 
could the Confederates do ? Nothing, for their means of transportaticHi 
did not allow them to send a new army to attack Grant ftom the rear. 
Thereupon a siege in the classic manner was begun, with mines, counter- 
mines, breaches, and forays, and ended on July 4th with the surrender 
of the city. Grant captured thirty-one thousand prisoners, one hundred 
and seventy cannon, and fifty thousand small arms. He ^neroudy 
^ve orders to his men not to make any slighting remarks to the vah- 
qrdshed. Soldiers in blue and grey ftatemised. The besi^ed welran^ 
the victors to their trenches ; the besiegers studied the. effects of their 
gunfire. On both sides courtesy and magnanimity gave rise to fiiciK% 
c^vcxsation. - Grant paiqled and sent home all the prisoners who caihe 
Sotffib-w35st. The capture of Vickd>urg was an knportatal 
inamiuch as it gave die North control of the Misdssippi. 

On the preceding day, July 3rd, 1863, the soudhem armies had snfibrrf# 
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^ another grave defeat. General Robert E. Lee, hero of the cilipaign 
\ in Virginia, had invaded Pennsylvania with the intention of red^fekig 
the pressure on Vicksbxirg and securing provisions for his army."''^ic 
believed that if he got possession of Baltimore, Philadelphia, or Washing- 
ton he would accomplish two things : In America, he would lift the 
siege of Vicksburg, and in Europe he would gain recognition for the 
Confederacy. It was a daring move, for it left Richmond unguarded. 
Someone said to Lee ; “ What if the Union armies take Richmond 
in your absence?” He replied: ‘‘We should swap queens,” He 
marched up the valley of the Shenandoah, and at first everything went 
well. The southern army roxmded up all the horses in Pennsylvania 
and subsisted on its cattle, pigs, and poultry, but it respected the Yankees’ 
homes. Lincoln sent General George Gordon Meade against Lee, and 
the two arnnes met near Gettysburg. Lee had about 75,000 men ; 
Meade, 88,289, bee was in a position to accept or decline hatde. 
He accepted. “ And this time,” he said to his officers, “ we are going 
to show Yankees how we can fight.” KQs army had been victorious 
so often that he thought it could do anything, and as a matter of fact 
aacn had never attacked more bravely than did Pickett’s Virginians 
Dn the third day of the battk, advancing behind their blue flag. But 
before they reached the crest of the hill the northern fire decimated them. 
The losses were so great that Lee was compelled to order a retreat towards 
he Potomac. Meade could have pursued and destroyed him. But 
be was a hesitant and prudent general of the same type as McClellan. 
Despite Lincoln’s insistence he let the enemy escape. Lincoln said : 
Our army held the war in die hollow of Aeir hani and they would 
ot dose it, . . . We had gone all throt^h the labour of tifliag and 
lanting an enormous crop, and when it was ripe we did not harvest 
! . , Lee’s lieutenants, Ewell and Longstreet, had been guilty of 
lany mistakes. With his customary generosity Lee assumed respoasi- 
ility : “ Never mind. General,” he said to Wilkox, who was almost 
I tears as he described the cemdition of his br%ade, “ never mmd, all 
lis has been my fault. It is I that have lost the fight ; now hdp me 
> do what I can to save what is. left.” 

. It was on the battlefield of Gettysburg where the many dead had 
ecn buried that Lmcoln delivered the ftmous speech that rem ains a 
lassie of English prose worthy of a Pericles or a Demosthenes : 

Four-score and seven years ago our fiLiheis brot^ht fordi on this oontjaefit 
a new nation, conceived in liberty, and dedicated to the proposition that all uaoa 
„ are created equaL Now we axe engaged in a great civil war, tfadng whether 
that nation, or any nation so conceivai and so dedicated, can long mduie. We 
are met on a great battlefield of that war. We have come to dedicate a portion 
of that field, as a final resting place for those who here gave their Eves that that 
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nation might live. It is altogether fittisg and proper that we should do this. * , 
-But, in a larger sense, we cannot dedicate — we cannot consecrate — ^we cannof v 
Jiallow— this ground. The brave men, living and dead, who struggled here, have , 
consecrated it, fer above our poor power to add or detract. The world wiii 
little note, nor long remember, what we say here, but it can never forget what 
they did here. It is for us the living, rather, to be dedicated here to the unjSnished 
work which they who fought here have thus hi so nobly advanced. It is rather 
for us to be here dedicated to the great task remaining before us — ^that from thes^ 
honoured dead we take increased devotion to that cause for which they gave 
the last full measure of devotion — ^that we here highly resolve that these dead 
shah not have died in vain — thst this n^on, under God, shall have a new birth 
of freedom — and that government of the people, by the people, for the people, 
shall not perMi from the earth. 

Although Lee had saved his army after Gettphurg, the position of 
the South was becoming critical. * The capture of Vicksburg had com- 
pletely separated the eastern states of the Confederacy from the western 
states — ^Arkansas, Louisiana, and Texas ; the blockade isolated the Con- 
federacy from Europe ; it was henceforth a besieged city around whidb 
the ring of assailants grew daily tighter. The federal navy was block- 
ading the ports and the South kcked everything : food, clothing, muni- 
tions, wagons. The army sufiered as well , as the civilians. The only 
hope that remained to the South was weariness on the part of the North; 
There was some reason to anticipate it. Lincoln and the war seemed 
unpopular. In the beginning volunteers in the North had rushed to 
the colours. But towards 1863 they had. become so few in numbers 
that many states had to ofier bounties to attract them. . But a soldi^ 
who is attracted by a bounty is not a very good soldier. . Conscriptioii 
proved more successful. With certain exceptions, all able-bodied men 
from twenty to forty-five were registered. A man chosen by lot had 
the right to buy himself off for three hundred, dollars or to hire a suIn* 
stitute. . These anti-democratic methods enraged -the roasses : A rich 
man’s war fought by the poor,” they said. Especially, in New York 
Irish Democrats rebelled against a system that permitted a banker to 
€ 3 ontinae with his business while a shopkeeper had to go and fight in 
Virgima. Durii^ the summer of 1 863 there were riots and men shouted’ : 

** The Hell with draft and the war I ’’ The crowd broke into army 
offices md set fire to them, crying : “ Down with th e rich I ” Hous« 
and dburches were burned. There were barricades in . the streets; officers 
ware stopped and beaten up, telegraph wires were cut. There wis 
an atmosphere of riot and rebellion. The crowds killed thirty Negroes, 
holding them responsible for a war that was being fought to free them. 
Two thousand inen had to be summoned from the Army of the Fotomac 
and West Point and even had to open fire on the crowi In the South 
ho|>es ran high. . . 
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During the autmnn of 1863 Grant’s successes continued. Congress 
revived the rank of lieutenant-general for him and he was made com- 
tnander-in-chief of the Union armies. On March 8th, 1864, Grant went 
to Washington for the iSrst time in his life. His position was difficult. 
Secretary of War Stanton claimed the right of commanding the armies 
bimself. Now Stanton was pusillanimous and thought only of pro- 
tJ^rting Washington. Grant, on the contrary, wished to provide defence 
by attacking and to march on Richmond. Lincoln wanted him to take 
the city, which hitherto had reasted all assaults. Grant thought the 
operation possible. The northern armies were now armies of veterans ; 
the service of supply was well organised ; Generals Sherman, Sheridan, 
and Thomas were animated by the same offensive spirit as Grant himself. 
The method of frontal attack would be costly. But the North had a 
vast reservoir of men and could make good its losses. In the Spring of 
1864^ Grant’s campaign to destroy the army of northern Virginia and 
take .Richmond got under way, 

At the same rime General Sherman was to make his way across 
Georgia and server Richmond’s communications with the South. If 
Sherman and Grant could dose this vice on Lee the war would be over. 
Sherman’s career had been no less unconventional than Grant’s. A 
retired officer, he had managed the branch of a bank, then a military 
school in Louisiana. Daring the war he had shown himself an energetic 
leader with dear ideas and a firm will. In September, 1864, after a 
liardfour monlis’. campaign, he captured the dty of Atlanta. Treating 
the inhabitants with extreme severity because he did not wish to spare 
ixoops for an occupation, he burned everything that might be useful 
to the enemy and drove out the population. “ If the people raise a 
howl,’" he said, ‘\against my cruelty, I shall reply that war is war. , . . 
If they want peace, they arid their relatives must stop the war,” In his 
march to the sea Sharman laid waste everything he found on his way, 
destroying railroads, enveloping dries in the smoke of the fires he had 
set, and leaving behind him dreadful memories that took years to efface. 
More th an one southern woman said at that time that she wchiM love 
to bang the Yankees witli her own hands. This march through the 
midst of enemy country might have appeared dangerous, but Sbs rm an 
knew that the population was demoralised and unarmed. As a matter 
pf feet his march was not interfered with. The weather was magnificeai. 
The military bands played “John Brown’s Body.” The scJdiers enthur„ 
SEiasrically responded : “ Glory, glory, HalleluiahJ’ The air of victory 
quicken^ the men’s steps. The Negroes gathered to watch them pass 
and rejoiced at die arrival of the Angel of the Lori 
* Lincoln was a candidate for reflection in 1864. He had changed a 
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great deal in four years and his character had further developed. Th^^. 
masses had become fond of him., of his humour, of his strangeness, dr 
his love for the people. Honest people realised that he had done his 
duty without hesitation in dreadfully difficult circumstances. Haw- 
thorne wrote that he would rather see Uncle Abe at the head of the 
country than any other man. John Hay, his secretary, made this nota- 
tion : "" The Tycoon is in fine whack. I have rarely seen him more 
serene and busy. He is managing this war, the draft, foreign relations, 
and planning a reconstruction of the Union, aU at once. I never knew 
with what a tyrannous authority he rules tie Cabinet till now. The 
most important things he decides, and there is no cavil. I am growing 
more convinced that the good of the coxmtry absolutely demands 
he should be kept where he is till this thing is over. There is no man 
in the country so wise, so gentle and so fiirm. ...” But a peace party 
was opposed to Lincoln. He was accused of having misused his powers 
as commander-in-chief, of having suspended habeas corpus without, an 
act of Congress, of having authorised illegal judgments by military 
tribunals. Vallandigham, a Democrat ftom Ohio, stopped calling him 
Lincoln and referred to h im as Caesar. Some wished to force the^ 
President to release political prisoners who had staged peace raUies. 

“ Must I,” he asked, “ shoot a simple-minded soldier boy who deserts^ 
while I must not touch a hair of a wily agitator who induces him to 
desert ? ” Within his own party he was assailed by the radicals who 
demanded the immediate abolition of slavery in all states. The Demo- 
cratic convention of 1864 met in Chicago, called to order by August 
Belmont, agent of the House of Rothschild in New York. It was hard 
to agree upon a platform because the party was divided half and half 
between pacifiists and supporters of the war. The Democrats finally 
declared in fevour of the cessation of hostilities and chose a general for 
their candidate, the renowned McClellan. He aaxpted the nomination, 
but wrote a letter to the national committee saying he could, not endcMCse 
the platform. The confusion resulting ftom this misunderstandings 
combined with the victories of the summer, gave the election to Lincdii 
by an electoral vote of two himdred and twelve to twenty-one. Andrew 
Johnson, a Democrat and a supporter of the war, became Vice-Presideiit; 
Lincoln’s election did as much good as a victory. Only the. North oodd 
make the North lose the war. Since the North had decided to 
it was sure to win. 

Sherman marched through the Carolinas, wreaking even more havoc 
than in Georgia. His soldiers had become experts in p illag in g . They 
emptied closets, sent their wiv^ the linen belonging to the women d 
the South, smashed pianos, and burned books. It was a strange orgy 
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hatred, owing perhaps to the length of the war. From a military poinj 
of view, the objective was to join forces with Grant, but the latter di# 
not wait for Sherman. After ^e battles 'of the Wilderness, Spottsylvania 
atid Cold Harbour in the spring of 1864, Grant had crossed the James 
River and in June had begun the siege of Petersburg. After a summer 
and winter of steady campaigning, in March, 1865, he pressed home his 
attack against Petersburg, Lee, gready outnumbered, on April 2nd 
abandc5S.ed the capital and advised Jefferson Davis to leave Richmond. 
The Confederate government fled. On April 5th, 1 865, Lincoln came to 
Richmond, the conquered capital, said a few kindly words, and was 
received by the Negroes who greeted him as the Messiah come to 
deliver them ; they awaited some miracle, though they did not know 
what. Lee beat a retreat, followed and enveloped by Sheridan s cavalry. 
On April 7th Grant sent a note to Lee : “ General, the result of last 
week should convince you of the vanity of all further resistance.** Lee 
replied that in order to avoid useless bloodshed he wished to know the 
conditions of surrender. At this time Lee had neither ammunition nor 
food. On April 9th the two generals met at the village of Appomattox. 
This conference is one of the famous episodes of history. The contrast 
between the two men was striking — ^Lee so handsome, so correctly 
dressed in a new grey uniform and wearing the beautiful sword that 
had been presented to him by Virginia ; Grant untidily turned out in 
the uniform of a common soldier. But neither of the two was especially 
interested in the political aspects of the struggle. Both were Christian 
gentlemen and great soldiers. Both had fought courageously. Both 
were distressed. Lee at surrendering and Grant at the grief of such an 
adversary. . The conditions of the armistice were generous. The soldiers 
of the Confederacy were to return home on parole and take their htases 
with them. “ They will have need of them for their spring ploughing,** 
Grant said, Lee admitted that his men were famished and asked for 
rations for them. Grant had twenty-five thousand rations sent to him. 
During the whole negotiation the dignity of the two generals, thdr 
humaneness, and their simplicity could not but arouse admiration. 
Lee, who was very religious, bdieved that God governs the afiSiirs of naen^ 
to Elis own inscrutable ends, and he accepted defeat with resignatkm. 

It was over. The South was disarmed and at the mercy of the NcweA. 
Atove Fort Sumter, where the war had begun, the Union flag 
raised once more. The former Major Anderson, now m^or-genearal, 
Vfas present. ** I am happy,’* he said, to have lived long enoi^h to see 
; jihis day.” What sort of peace would the North dictate ? So far 2s 
i tincoln was concerned there could be no question. He hoped ^ 
feconstract without humiliating. Provided the conditions of peSE^ 
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contained two things — the maintenance of the Union and the abolition 
of slavery— he was ready to sign. Grant declared himself in accord 
with the President and even Sherman, who had been so harsh during 
the war, showed himself clement in victory. All three had hoped that 
Jefferson Davis would flee the country. The soldiers sang : “ We’ll 
hang Jeff Davis from a sour apple tree ” ; but Lincoln and Grant 
had no desire to hang him, and caily made him prisoner because they 
could not act otherwise. It was natural to pity the South. It had 
sufiered so much. Its gracious women had sacrificed everythii^ for a 
victory that had not come. Their houses were in ashes, their plantations 
ruittedi their sons dead. But the radical abolitionists were demanding 
their pound of flesh and insisting diat crime must be punished. Between 
them and their victims, making his body a bulwark for the South, stood 
one man — ^Lincoln. 

On April 14th, 1865, as the President and Mrs. Lincoln sat in Ford’s 
Theatre, the bullet of an assassin put an end to Lincoln’s life. John 
Wilkes Booth, a half-mad actor and fanatical secessionist, had killed 
the President. It was Good Friday. That morning Lincoln had said 
to the members of his cabinet : “ I had a strange dream. ... I seemed 
to be in a singular and indescribable vessel, that was moving with great 
rapidity towards a dark and indefinite shore. I have had this extra- 
ordinary dream before great events, before victories. I had it preceding 
Antietam, Stone Rjvct, Gettysburg, Vicksburg. ...” A victory? 
No, Lincoln’s death was not a victory ; for all Americans it was a 
dreadful defeat. “ It would be impossible for me,” said Grant, “ to 
describe the feeling that overcame me at the news. I knew he good- 
ness of heart, and above all his <fcsire to see all die people of the Unfeed 
States ente ^ain up<». the full privil^es of citizenship with equality 
amca^ afl. I felt that reconstruction had been set bade, no tdling 
how fer.” 



CHAPTER XL 

Conclusion - 

Liberty and Union, one and inseparable had been a famous toast 
Both Liberty and Union were henceforth free from danger. Th< 
question of national unity would not be raised again. That was i 
great gain ; but it had been achieved only at the cost of a bloody war 
Would it have been possible to reach the same result by a series oi 
compromises in the style of Henry Clay ? Could the Civil War hav< 
been avoided ? An American has written that if the worst of the agitaton 
in both camps had been put in a coach and the coach had been pushec 
into a river, it would then have been easy to get the innumerable good 
citizens of the North and South to adopt a middle-of-the-road solution ; 
for example, progressive emancipation of the slaves wth compensatic^ 
to their owners. But reasonable solutions presuppose reasonable people, 
and at certain epochs common sense plays oiily a subsidiary role in 
human affairs. Nations, like individuals, have their crises of passion 
and folly. Before the trial by fire neither North nor South would have 
accepted the verdict of reason. 

The victory of the Union entailed ^-reaching consequences. From 
the Rio Grande to the Canadian frontier, from Mexico to Oregon, 
the United States possessed a prodigious continental domain, the exploita- 
tion of which had been delayed by the latent conflict between the North 
and South. This domaia was as^ yet settled only by rare and widely 
separated communities. Henceforth these lands were to be free of 
all ideological mortgages. There was no further conflict to fear. It 
is true that the South remained deeply wounded at heart and very .quick 
to resent the Yankees, while in the North zealous radicals were loudly 
demanding reprisals. But if a military struggle is not resumed passions 
must subside with time, and because of the disparity in strength this 
struggle could not recommence. Moreover, colonisation was facilitated 
from this time on by the Homestead Act which Congress had passed 
in 1862. Every head of a family or citizen over twenty-one had a right 
to one hundred and sixty acres of the public domain, on the one con- 
dition that he cultivate these lands for at least five years. The old dream 
of the West was thus realised ; emigrants would pour in. There was 
every indication that the post-war period would be a time of develop- 
ment for the entire continent. 

The Civil War put an end to the feudal period in American history. 
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The United States had not witnessed, as Europe had in its dme, a struggle 
of the great barons amongst themselves and then their common revolt 
Against a centralised monarchy, but the rivalry of the states had played 
an analogous part. The victory of the Union disposed of Calhoun’s 
theories about the rights of secession and nullihcadon. Lincoln, like 
BJebelieu, had assured the victory of the central power. The South 
recognised that the question of secession had been settled once and 
for all, and agreed not to begin that agitation anew. This did not 
prevent the supporters of states’ righte from continuing to protest, as 
they had a right to do, against all excessive centralisation. For a long 
time the Democratic party adopted the role of champion of the states 
against the federal government. But this attitude was made possible 
by the fact that the Democrats were not in power. When they were, 
and when they had to supervise the conduct of great wars, they suc- 
cumbed just as much as the Republicans had done to the temptation 
of reinforcing the central government. Necessity is a great moulder of 
doctrines. 

The period from 1830 to i860 had been a romantic one ; that is, 
a period of inteHectual and sentimental escape. Like the French Repub- 
licans of 1848, the American liberals believed (and still believe) in 
the perfectibility of man and in social progress. In New England an 
important intellectual movement called transcendentalism was bom 
from the contact of German philosophy with French idealism. For 
two hundred years in New England all mysticism had been smothered, 
by seventeenth-century Calvinism, then by the rationalism of tfe 
eighteenth-century. Towards the middle of nineteenth-century 
Emerson, Thenreau, Alcott, and Hawthorne appealed to men’s hearts 
by a moral and secular mysticism. A number of their group went to 
live in the charmir^ village of Concord near Boston. They paid 
scant attention to public affairs. Emerson was a strong critic of the 
materialism of his times, but a critic is not necessarily a reformer. At 
first Emerson showed great reluctance to take part in the slavery exm- 
troversy. I have quite other slaves to free than those Negroes, to 
wit, imprisoned spirits, imprisoned thoughts.” Later, after the Elansas- 
Nebraska campaign, he was drawn in. When the Fugitive Slave Law 
was passed he said : “ This filthy enactment was made in the nineteenth- 
century by people who could read and write. I will not obey it, by 
God ! ” 

Thoreau sought true riches in nature. He freed himself to a large 
extent from “ the shackles of society.” — “ Enjoy the earth,” he said, 
“ but do not possess it ” ; and also, “ We should be men first and 
subjects afterwards.” Less individualistic, the Reverend George Ripley, 
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Nathaniel Hawthorne, Margaret Fuller, an ardent feminist, bom a half 
century too soon, and Bronson Alcott, “ the fastidious archangel,^ 
attenipted for several years to live in a phalanstery at Brook Farm. The 
experiment at jSrst seemed successful, then in 1-846 a fire destroyed the 
buildups and incidentally the institution. It was during this period 
that the young Henry Adams was discovering with regret “ that the 
universe was just as real as Mr. Emerson ” ; Walt Whitman was leamiTi g 
^ America is a great poem ; and Edgar Allan Poe, -that morbid^ 
inhuman genius, was producing by dhemical combination poems and 
stories of a mathematical and gladal beauty. Meanwhile about the 
year 1853 Mark Twain was learning the profession of river plot or 
the Mississippi. More than any other, at the dose of die Civil War, 
he represented the tme hope of a genuindy American literature. 

Mark Twain no longer sought modeh among European writers. 
On the contrary, he got his best effects by satirising the Old Worid. 
It is significant that this satire was received with so much enthusiasm 
by American readers. After i860 the umbilical cord between Europe 
and America seemed cut. The young nation was turning towards 
the great plains, towards the vast prairies, radier than towards the oceans. 
For several years it remained obsessed by the war. It put generals in 
the White^ House and veterans on the pension list. On election days 
it waved the bloody shirt ” of Lincoln, of the soldiers of Grant and 
Sherman. Engaged in: developing its’ new territories, America fix* 
decad^ paid scant attention to Europe. Until 1815 it had been passionr- 
ately interested in European quarrels ; fiom 1815 to i860 it had profited 
by these quarrels to acquire a continent. If England, France, and Spain 
had not been profoimdly divided, they would never have permitted a 
new nation to achieve such power. Their jealousy had been their 
weakness. Afier the War of Secession, which showed the military 
resources of the United States, the Monroie Doctrine was no longer 
just a wish, it was a barrier. But thirty years more were to pass befixe 
the new power pitted itself in war against the powers of Europe. Abtstt 
1870, like an adolescent, it was completely absorbed with itself. It 
was growing. As long as it had a firontier where adventurous- spirits 
OTind &d opportumty for combat and creation, it did not coocem' 
itsof -with, the outside world. On the- day when the last firontier dis- 
appeared, it b^an to look about it and then it was tha? it enfered into 
the life of nations. 
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CHAPTER XU 

Reconstruction 

The death of a President of the United States during his term of olSice 
always creates a surprising situation by placing at the head of the nation 
a man not selected for that post. Sometimes the surprise is a happy 
one and the adventitious President proves better than his predecessor ; 
sometimes it is painful. “ Then God help us ! said one of the Con- 
federate leaders upcai learning of Lincoln’s assassination. “ If that is 
true it is die worst blow that has yet struck the South.” Certainly 
Andrew Johnson was not Lincoln’s equal, and he seemed much less 
capable of liquidating the war without useless suffering. Nevertheless 
he was far from being an unworthy executive. He was a picturesque 
person. Bom in North Carolina of a very poor family, and having 
lost his father in childhood, he^was apprenticed at the age of ten to 
a tailor, ran away to Tennessee where he became a tailor himself, and 
married at nineteen. His wife taught him to read and write. His 
desire for an education was so great that he hired people to read aloud 
to him while he ^wed. He prospered in his trade and at thirty-four 
possessed a fortune and some slaves. Since the books he had read 
were principally collections of speeches, he had acquired through them 
a kind of vigorous eloquence. Then he entered political life and slowly 
climbed the ladder of honours rung by rung. Dickens, who met him, 
observed that he had a remarkable face and that one could unmistakably 
recognise in him a man of character. 

His political position was complicated. Offspring of poor whites, 
he hated the rich planters who cc^tituted the slavocracy. One of his 
adversaries said that if Johnson had been a serpent he would hide in the 
grass in order to bite the heels of the children of the rich. He had made 
his career in the southern Democratic party and had been violently 
opposed to slavery. The convention that chose him as Vice-Prcsitfcnt 
called itself Unicoust and not Republican. It had associated him with 
Lincoh in order to plac^ in the administration a man from the ScRidi 
p who believed in the Union. In secondary position, he had been an 
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influential figure. In the highest place, his lack of tact and the violence 
of his rages were to augment the ' difficulties of a troublous period. 
Johnson was a much better man dian appearances indicated. He was 
sincere, law-abiding, and devoted to his country ; he had few ideas 
but was faithful to them. He could not be, as his enemies claimed, a 
traitor to the Republican party, for he had never belonged to that party. 
Nor was it any truer that he was an inveterate drunkard as the hostile 
newspapers maintained. Quite the contrary. If he appeared ill the day 
he had to take the oath as Vice-President, it was because he had, by 
exception, drunk a glass of brandy to fortify himself, and because his 
stomach was not used to strong drink. The iU will of his adversaries, 
supplemented by his own lack of tact, made his administration a tragedy. 

The situation that Lincoln had bequeathed to him was dangerous, 
in spite of the victory. Two questions seemed setded : The Negroes 
were no longer slaves and the Union was no longer threatened. But 
these negative solutions were clearly not enough. What was to be 
done with the emancipated slaves ? And what should be the nature 
of the Union between the victors and the vanquished ? In most of 
the southern states there was no more legal government. Only the 
presence of the federal army kept the mhabitmts firom anarchy. The 
veterans who returned home in their tattered grey uniforms found 
nothing but ruins, burned houses and farms, ravaged cities, and planta- 
tions turned to wasteland. Of many a beautiful home nothing remained 
but a chimney. Women who had formerly been rich went begging 
for their children. Planters sold molasses and flowers to their former 
slaves. The simplest objects were lacking.-’ Corncobs served as shuttles. 
Grass grew in the streets. The Negroes had no cle^ understanding of 
what had happened to them and thought that the government was going 
to give each of them a form and livestock. They wandered about on 
the plantations, slipped into the camps, and expected a miracle firom 
every bluecpat. Among the planters, resentment was strong ag ains t 
the Yankees, and even more so among the women. The violence 
of these hatreds made all collaboration difficult. In 1865 Carl Schurz 
observed : “ At this time one still observes among the people of the 
South a complete absence of national feeling.” Even among dhemselves 
the southerners were not united. A Virginian who had fought in the 
northern ranks was boycotted ; a Confederate soldier whose home 
was in Tennessee dared not return there. 

In North hysterical radicals, maddened by hatred, were demand- 
ing punishment for the rebels, confiscation of their property, and the 
death penalty for their leaders. The worst was Thaddeus Stevens, a 
pale, cruel old man of sixty-three who had himself carried to the capitol 
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m a Ktter by young Negroes, and who lived, it is said, with a mulatto 
girl, Lydia Smith, and was reputed to be the natural son of Talley- 
rand, whose wit and cymcism he possessed, but not his scepticism and 
tolerance. A f^atic by nature and profession, he had been successively 
an and-Jacksonian, an anti-Freemason and an and-southemcr. His only 
consistent characteristic was ferocity. To those who felt scruples of 
conscience at certain extreme measures, he shouted : Conscience ! 
Tell your conscience to go to the devil and follow the party line ! ” 
He detested Johnson. You must remember he is a self-made man,’^ 
someone said to him. “ I am happy to hear it,” Stevens replied. ‘‘ That 
relieves the Creator of a terrible responsibility.” For him the principal 
meaning of victory was the joy of abusing the vanquished. This was 
a far cry from Lincoln's beautiful serenity and his “ charity for all,” 
Ministers who called themselves Christians and believed they were 
Christians calmly consigned all Confederates to hell. William Brown- 
low, a renegade southerner who had become governor of Tennessee, 
said : I should prefer to be buried in a N^ro cemetery rather 
in a rebel cemetery ; and after my death I should prefer to go to a 
black Paradise rather than to a Hell of rebellious whites.” The desire 
of the radicals was not to bind up the wounds of the country and restore 
its unity but to hu m il ia te that proud oligarchy and to see that it was 
governed by the blacks it had oppressed. 

This had certainly not been Lincoln’s post-war plan. His ideas 
were well known ; they had been applied even during the war in 
Tennessee, Arkansas, and Louisiana, This was his plan : Whenever 
in any state lo per cent, of the number who voted in i860 should recog- 
nise emancipation, take an oath of allegiance to the Union, and 
up a government, that government would be recognised and ^ state 
relkved of military rule. However, Congress was to decide whether 
it would receive die newly elected senators and representatives from 
those states. All those who had taken part in the rebdlion should 
be given amnesty except the leaders of the movement, and even for 
these latter Lincoln planned neither death nor impris onm ent- He would 
have forced them either to leave the country or to sign an appeal fisc 
mercy, and these appeals would have been granted. The citizens 
the South would thus have regained possessiem of their dvil rights. 
The loyalty of to-morrow interested Lincoln more than the errors 
of yesterday. This wise and generous attitude had irritated the radfeals 
in Congress, who spoke widi contempt of a policy of tmdemess 
towards the rebds.” If Lincoln had survived he would have encounr- 
tared fierce opposition among these fanatics. Johnson’s elevation to the 
presidency had at first reassured tiiem. Had he not always denounced 
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the “ odious and dangerous aristocracy ” ? Had he not said that their 
great plantations should be seized, divided into small farms, and sold V 
to honest workmen ? But as soon as he was in power Johnson felt the 
danger of a policy of revenge. In May, 1865, he granted an amnesty 
to the rebels. The fury excited by Lincoln’s assassination kept- this 
from being as complete as Lincoln would have desired. But at least 
those who were exduded by its terms had the right to ask for pardon, 
and most of them received it. Johnson interviewed the suppHants all 
day long in the White House, where a pile of pardons lay on a table 
■guarded by a young officer. Jefferson Davis was at fir^ imprisoned 
in Fortress Monroe, Then his vrife interceded in his behalf with Horace 
Greeley, an influential Republican and great journalist, who agreed 
to go surety for the former president of the Confederacy, his opponent ; 
this generosity cost him some of his popularity. Davis was thereupcaa 
set at liberty, went to Canada and to Europe, and ended his life in the 
United States writing the history of those great events in which he had 
had a part. Lee, who had intended to seek refuge in some home in 
the woods, became president of Washington College (now Washingtcn 
^d Lee) and taught young Virginians their duty as good Americans;, 
to the great annoyance of Thaddeus Stevens.^ “ It is, I am convinced,*’ 
Lee wrote, “ the duty of all to unite, in the restoration of the country 
and the re-establishment of peace and harmony.” . . 

The Negro problem was far from being settled by emancipation. 

Trt i860 there were about 4,000,000 blacks in the South. Of this number 
about 360,000 were free Negroes. Around 186,000 had served in the 
federal armies and 300,000 had been progressively liberated in the reconr 
quered states. In all, a considerable number of coloured men had served 
spme apprenticeship in liberty^ However, there remained more than 
3,000,000 human beings who had always Hved on the plantations and 
who suddenly found themselves forced to shift for themselves. They 
no longer had masters^ but they did not have homes either or social 
position or trades. At first many stayed on the plantations. The 
master would call them together in front of his house and teU them that 
they were free. They would reply “ Massa, w6 stay here with you.’? 
Left to themselves, the planters and the freedmen would probably have 
readied a compronuse. Most- of the Negroes were kindly and easyr 
going by nature. But agitators circulated among .these unhappy masses, 
tdlhag them' that they must prove their independence by leavix^ theft 
m^ers^ refusing to work, maltreating the whites, and taking ovot 
tl^t churches. —The planters could not deny the equality of all 
h^^e God. Nevertheless the first time a bl^k nim in Bichniiond 
hrtelt. among the whites for communion, those n^.him drew bad^ 
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On this occasion it was General Lee, with his customary dignity, who took 
Ms place beside the Negro, thus setting an example which was fol- 
lowed. Immediately the Negroes, eager for learning, filled the few 
inadequatje schools that were open to them. For the rest they waited 
for the federal government to become a Santa Claus and give each of 
them “ forty acres and a mule,*’ As a matter of foct, the agitators from 
the North were making use of the Negroes for their own purposes ; 
what they wanted was the black vote, and they were trying to make 
sure of it in advance. 

During the summer of 1865, taking advantage of the fact that Con- 
gress was not in session, Johnson tried to^ put Lincoln’s plan into opera- 
tion. In a number of states he appointed reconstruction governors 
under whose protection conventions met to set up new state govern- 
ments and elect legislatures which would abolish the ordinances of 
secession, ratify the Thirteenth Amendment (“ Neither slavery nor 
involuntary servitude, except as a punishment for crime whereof the 
party shall have been duly convicted, shall exist within the Unitod 
States, or any place subject to their jurisdiction . . and cancel all 
.war debts. But when, in Deoemb^, 1865, the senators and repre- 
^ sentatives of the states of this reformed Confederacy presented themselves 
in Washington, Congress refused to recc^nibe ^‘Johnson govenimcnts,** 
which was its right since each House has the privilege of passing upon 
the credentials of its members. These “ johnsen governments ” had 
tried, in their southern fashion, to solve the Negro problem. The 
South accepted, its defeat and the emancipation. It did not bdieve in 
the immediate equality of two r^ces, one of which had been bokmo 
a n c i ently civilised ai^ -had acqtmed its pnviie^ by slow de^ees. 
Most of the southern states agreed to recognise equal rights for the 
Negroes with respect to the protection of property, Me, and liberty, 
but it maintained the social barriers. The “ black codes ” forbade 
mixed marriages and maintained the principle of the segregatkm of 
races in the schools. Laws concerning vagrants imposed a fine upm 
Negroes without employment and condemned them to pay die fine 
in the form of forced labour. If equality was possible, thought the 
people of the South, it was so c«ily by a slow process o£ growth. But 
the radicals in Congress were enraged and maintained that the South 
was trying to re-establish slavery under another name. 

The temporary solution adopted by Congress was to pass a Civil 
Rights Bill, giving N^;roes equal dvil rights with whites, and to con- 
tinue the Freedmen’s Bureau, an administration made up of military 
and crvilian personnel, chaarged with the duty of setdiig all quesdom 
of aid for the Ncgrocs, regulation of their work, their schools, and 
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tribunals, as well as the operation of those properties confiscated firom* 
the rebels. The Freedmen s Bureau became iie Negroes^ guardia^^ 
and the latter were thought of as wards of the nation. This attitude 
was hardly more liberal than that of the black codes. Nevertheless 
the institution might have given good results if it had been in competent 
hands ; it was entrusted to a venal personnel. “ There may have 
been,’^ the people of the South said sadly, “ one honest man in the bureau.” 
On one point alone the bureau and the planters worked together : on 
the question of working agreements. It was certainly necessary that 
between a white employer and a black worker there should be some 
legal relationship. But the Negroes were afraid of all contracts ; that 
was not their idea of liberty. Litde by litde a system arose of dividing 
the plantations into lots, the tenant of each lot being called a cropper, 
and the plantation continuing as a single organisation under the authority 
of the owner or manner. 

The radicals in Congress who had put all their hopes in Johnson 
were now exasperated by his mildness. Thaddeus Stevens with- his 
bitter eloquence proposed to treat the soutiem states as conquered 
territories which by their secession had lost all civil rights. This thesis 1 
was absurd since the reason for the war had been the proposition that a 
state could not separate itself firom the Union. Stevens and his friends 
wanted to proscribe the Confederates and strip them of their goods 
to the profit of the Negroes. They spoke of the Constitution of the 
United States as “ a scrap of worthless paper.” Charles Sumner, tire 
leader of the radicals in the Senate, talked about idealism but was re^y 
trying to secure the vote of the Negroes for the purpose of keeping 
his party in power indefinitely. Lincoln had been in favour of giving 
the vote to those Negroes who knew how to read and write and to 
those who had fought in the federal armies, which was a just and reason- 
able proposal. The zealots demanded a vote even for the illiterates: 
In June, 1866, they submitted to the states a Fourteenth Amendment 
which (a) guaranteed citizenship and civil rights to Negroes ; (b) pro- 
vided that if any state denied male suflfiage to Negroes, the basis df its 
representation in Congress should be proportionately reduced ; (r) dis- 
qualified all those who had participated in any insurrection or rebelKcai 
against die government firom holding any public office ; and (d) declared 
the war debt of the confederacy void, Johnson opposed the measure 
initiated by the radicals in Congress and vetoed one after another. 
On their side they persecuted him throughout the country, treating him 
wWi no respect^ interrupting his speeches and actmg towards him 'hi 
most unseemly feshion. They had formed a kind of cornmittee of publib 
safety (the Joint Committee on Rbconstruction), consisting of fifte»^ 
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members, and tried to usurp the place of the administration. The 
Reconstruction had become a revolution in which Stevens and his friends 
were the Jacobins. 

The Fourteenth Amendment was not ratified in 1866 by three-fourths 
of the states. Of all the former Co33fedcratc States, only Tennessee 
voted for it. Delaware, Maryland, and Kentucky, former slave states 
which had not seceded, also voted against it. The radicals, angered by 
this resistance and armed with a majority in the North, secured the 
passage over the President’s veto of a law that divided the ten unrecon- 
structed states into five military districts under the orders of five major- 
generals, after the manner of Cromwell. Conventions elected in each 
state by white loyalists and by the Negroes were to promulgate con- 
stitutions giving the vote to the blacks and denying it to the rebels. The 
constitutions were then to be submitted to this new electorate and to 
Congress, and the new state legislatures were required to ratify the Four- 
teenth Amendment. There could be no doubt of the result. The 
only representatives of the South with a right to a place in Congress 
would be the representatives of this reconstructed South. “ The future 
‘ condition of the vanquished will depend,” said Stevens, upon the 
^ will of the conquerors. They can only enter the Union as new States 
or as conquered provinces.” One cannot imagine a more iUogkal 
doctrine. The whole object of the war had been to prove that the 
Union was an immutable fact and secession impossible. But the attitude 
of the radicals could not be explained except by accepting sccessicm 
as a fact and return to the Union as a favour. 

All tyrants are abominable, but military tyranny is sometimes less 
abominable than political tyranny. Although the South complained 
of the “ satraps sent by the North,'’ it^ considered them less dangerous 
than the radical politicians. The moderation of certain generals irritated 
Congress. No other government existed since the generals made 
appointments to all offices. The southern whites preferred these arbitrary 
choices to those of the Negroes and their advisers. An army of adven- 
turers had descended on the reconquered states and were looking forward 
to large profits from the explcntation of the simple Negroes who had 
suddenly become voters. From the North and East travelling salesmen 
and electioneers, greedy and poor, rushed in with no other luggage 
than a carpet-bag (thus earning the name of carpet^-haggers) and organised 
tire conventions to suit themselves ; other adventurers recruited from 
the southern underworld (scalawags) joined them in the undertaking. 
All preached hatred for the cxHTcbcls, and the Negroes, not through 
malice but through ignorance, collaborated with these destroyers. Their 
move was to revise the electoral lists, the revision consisting m 
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deriving everyone who was not a Negro or a radical of the right t# 
vote. In October, 1867, after the first revision of the list, there weif 
in the former states of the Confederacy 703,000 black voters, 627,000 
white. In all the states except North C^olina, Texas, and Virginia, 
constitutionai conventions were formed with a majority of Negroes and 
scalawags. In Alabama only two of the Negro deputies knew how to 
write. Surprising laws were passed. The m^or-generals had done 
their best to mitigate the stupidity of the carpet-baggers ; when tbe 
new legislators took office, they disappeared. The Supreme -Court- 
it^If was in one case reduced to impotence by the radicals who jeered 
at the Constitution. 

The only obstacle to their ver^eance was still Andrew Johnson, the 
President. ** Impeach him 1 Remove him ! ” cried the radicals. 

“ Otherwise the boys in blue will do it.” Some fanatics talked of 
beheading him, “ They can cut off my head,” Johnson said, “ but 
when it is cut I want the American people to be my witness. Doem*t 
one martyr suffice them ? ” Congress bullied him in every way k 
could. The Tenure of Office Act was passed to deprive him of the g. 
right to change even the members of his own cabinet without the r 
consent of the Senate, In spite of the Constitution, he was relieved of 
the supreme command of the army. The reasons for Congress’s hatred 
of the President were in part the authority assumed by the executive 
during the war and in part Johnson’s opposition to radical measures. 
Although he had not been untrue to any of his principles, he was treated 
as a renegade. Stanton, the Secretary of War, was in sympathy with 
the radicals, and the Tenure of Office Act had been voted in the hope 
that the President would disobey it, remove Stanton, and that thm 
it would be possible to impeach him by virtue of Article I, Section 3, 
Paragraph 6 of the Constitution. On February 21st Johnson dismissed 
Stanton and three days later the. House by a vote of one hundred and 
twenty-six to forty-seven voted for impeachment. It was the first 
time that this provision had been applied. The Senate transform^ 
itself into a high court and before it were laid eleven principal accusal 
tions of which the only serious one was the violation of the Temirt 
of Office Act. The trial was carried on with such evident prejudi^ 
that puhHc opinion began to veer in ffivour of Johnson, All Washington 
was tremendously excited. Johnson remained very . The dyirg 
Stevens was home to the capitol by his Negroes and himself delivered 
one of the speeches for the prosecution before the Senate. case 

was very feeble. Incredible efforts were made to obtain a condemna- 
la the speeches of Stevais and his fiiends, Johnsmx was represented 
as Satan incarnate. An audience of carpet-baggers in the galleries ma^ 
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noisy demonstratioiis against the President. But Chief Justice Salmon, 
P. Chase, who presided, conducted hi,mself as a magistrate and not as a 
partisan. The Democratic senators would naturally vote for acquittal 
Seven Kepublicaii senators joined them, some because they were honest 
men (Ross was one of these), others because they did not want Wade, 
who was president of the Senate, to become President of the United 
States. With these Republican votes the acquittal was assured. As his 
Negroes bore him out, Thaddeus Stevens cried : ** The country is 
going to the devil ! ’’ The vote of the Senate was an iinpoxtant eve,iit, 
not because of Johnson, who was coming to the end of his term and 
„had lost :aE chance of re-election, but for the safety of the Coii5tituti,oii 
and the independence of the executive. 
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The New South 

The northern voter liked to think that it was enough to give slav« 
the vote in order to instill in diem instandy the political instincts thi 
had been developed by centuries of civilisation. Unfortunately dds 
was not true. Life on the plantations had of course improved tib 
manners of the African Negroes. A great number of them were aflfec- 
tionate and simple in disposition ; some were later to prove their intelt. 
gence and their talent in the most diverse professions. But the majority 
remained credulous, saturated with the bizarre superstitions of voodoo, 
ready to believe in ghosts, in witchcraft, and to follow any skilful dema- 
gogue. Since the northern victory the Negroes had worshipped the 
Yankee, the Union soldier, the bluecoat, the Freedman^s Bureau. What 
did they expect of these new gods ? They had no very clear idea : that 
the bell summoning them to work on the plantations would not ring 
any more ; that overseers would be eliminated ; that every Negro 
would be provided with a mule, one day a week, to take him into town. 
Some planters, hoping to appease the blacks, hired former Yankee soldiers 
as managers ; but the latter knew nothing about cotton-growing and 
the results were disastrous. One planter said to Carl Schurz during 
his travels through the South : It is impossible to make the Negroes 
work without physical constraint.” The liberal senator was profoundly 
shocked. He said that the current opinion in the South seemed to 
be that the Negro had been brought into this world for the sole purpose 
of growing cotton, rice, and sugar for the whites, and that it was ito- 
gether i nad mis sible for him to seek his happiness in his own way liFf* 
other men. 

The votes of the Negroes were controlled by a small number of 
carpet-baggers and scallawags. The radicals in the North had nnitipd 
in 1862 in Union Leagues of America, whose members pledged them- 
selves to defend the Union. After the war this league undertook to 
orga nis e the black vote and admitted Negroes with mysterious initiation 
ceremonies. The league insured the poHtical fidelity of these members 
by means of oaths administered in darkness to the sound of rattling 
chains. The members of the league agreed never to attend a Demo- 
cratic meeting. All were to vote ft)r the candidates of the league. This 
l^came an electoral instrument of great power for the B.epublicaix 
party. In the southern states it elected governments composed of carpet^ 
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baggers and Negroes. When the time to vote came, all the Negroes 
were searched to make sure they had only one ballot with them and 
that it was the right one. They were told that if the Democrats returned 
to power they would re-establish slavery. The results were amaaing. 
Men who did not know how to read were elected as representatives, 
governors, and even judges. The debates of the assemblies became 
burlesques. At the same time it is only feir to realise that the woi^ 
elements of the reconstruction were represented not by the Negroes 
but by the white advaaturers. A coloured historian, W. E. B. Du Bois, 
has said that in this difficult period criticism and condemnation were 
justified, but that to address these criticisms to the Negro voters alone 
is an incredible distortion of truth. Yet, whoever was responsible, the 
South could not continue to Kve under such a regime. 

The financial management of the unhappy “ reconstructed states 
was disastrous. The law-makers voted themselves whisky, gold cus- 
pidors, and sumptuous restaurants where everything was firee. During 
this period ILouisiana contracted a debt of over fifty-four million doUais ; 
North Carolina's debt grew firom sixteen to forty-two millions ; Alabama 
had a debt of thirty-two millions. It is fair to say that at this same 
time the North had its share of scandals. It was a period of public 
dishonesty and the reconstruction governments were not the ody 
culprits. An eflfort was made to give coloured men an education. The 
desire for learning among the Negroes was sincere and touching. Ua- 
figatimately too many of the schools organised by northern radicals 
became new hot-be<h of racial hatred. In 1865 lincdbi could hope 
that the wounds would be quickly healed and that the best the Negroes 
would be, Ktde by little, with c<»isent of the whiles, admite^ feo 
all rights of citissens. la the effects of The Reconstruction " had 
been such that the southern whites were firmly detrained to prevent, 
as„ long as they could, all Negroes from voting. As often happms, 
the Negroes had been the victims of too zealous fidends. The attitude 
of the Republican party in this matter resulted in the s u s p ens io n fisr a 
long time of all political life in the South and in m a kin g fidelity tx> 
the Democratic party there an article of faith. 

Between 1868 and 1870 the reconstructed " states of the South 
ratified the Fifteenth Amendment, which forbade the United 
oc any state to refuse suffirage to a msm because of race, cciotir, ex' 
previous cemdidon of servitude. By 1870, all the seceded states had 
returned to the Unim but were wcurking to destroy in secret tibc coai- 


didom they had accepted puHidy. When a peopfe oc a groi^ secs 
it^If dq)rrved of all l^;al means of defence, it foscs confidence in law 
^and starts to fend for itsd£ Throughout the South secret socfedcs 
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were formed. The two best known were the Ku Klux TTlan and the 
Knights of the White Camellia. The Ku Klux Klan was bom in Pulaski, ^ 
a small town in Tennessee. There some young Confederates for pur- 
poses of entertainment had founded a kykhs (the Greek word for circle). 
At night they would disguise themselves as ghosts by wrapping them- 
selves in shrouds and seek amusement by frightening ihe Negroes. The 
effect was so great that other towns thought this might be a means cf 
effective action. little by litde the Invisible Empire extended all over 
the South. The supreme chief was the Grand Wizard ; each state 
constituted a realm governed by a Grand Dragon. The membecs 
were Ghouls or Spectres. .They rode at night in long, white winding 
sheets on horses caparisoned in white. They rattled bones beneath 
their robes, dangled skeletons at the end of long poles, seated themselves 
on tombs in cemeteries — ^simple antics which terrified the blacks. When 
a phantom knocked at a Negro’s door, asked for a drink, swallowed 
three pails of water (which he did by pouring them into a leather sack 
hidden under his clothes), murmured : “ It’s so hot in hell,” and 
ordered the Negro to swear that he would never return to the Union 
League, he was obeyed. For a long time violence was unnecessary; 
terror sufficed to keep a large number of blacks away from the polls. 
The White CameUia, which had its headquarters in New Orleans, also 
claimed that its olyect was the maintenance of white supremacy ** while 
at the same time respecting all the legitimate rights of the blacks.” 

Then the extremists killed the Klan by their excesses, as the extremists 

in the North had killed radicalism. The movement became violent and 
the federal govanment intervened. An investigation proved rhar afl* 
the members of the Klan had been given the order to provide them- 
selves with pistols. “This,” said the indictment, “endangers all our* 
fellow-citizeiis of African origin.” The Kian was prosecuted and the 
Grand Wizard ^General N. B. Forrert) ordered its dissolution. A 
Ku Edux Act of 1871 authorised the federal government to make 
of the army to suppress the activities of the Kku. But in the South 
the whites had already won the game and the radical m^ority was 
rapidly diminishin g. In 1872 an amnesty act restored political righte 
to niost of the former rebels. The Negroes were prevented fiom 
voting, not by violence which would have been denounced, but by 
^cret t h reats. Little by little the Democrats reconquered all thf^ southern' 
states. In 1875 CHily South Carolina, Louisiana, and Florida remained 
under radical controL In the North the Repubiicah party was 
wimnng elections by waving " the bloody shirt,” that is, by evokrug 
n^^PK^es eff the war, Iwit little by -little the electors were growing tiredi 
mention of federal troops in the South and were complainig^ 
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of the fantastic behaviour of the ra:onstructioii governments. In 1877 
f the withdrawal of the last troops assured the final overthrow of the 
^ :;arpct~bagger 5 and the re-cstablishmcnt of white domination. 

Congress’s great mistake had been to devote its energies to the 
hasty and premature solution of a political problem when the most 
urgent problem was an economic one. The planters were ruined ; 
as completely or more completely than the French nobility after the 
Revolution. Between planters and slaves the ancient bond had been 
broken. How were the plantations to be cultivated, and how were 
the fireedmen to live ? The method generally adopted was that of 
sharing the crops. The great plantations were broken up into small 
lots on each of which lived a family. The proprietor had to advance 
the farmer everything he needed, build him a house, give him tools, 
fertilisers, and seed. In return the proprietor had a right to two-thirds of 
the crop. Unfortunately most of the proprietors had to borrow the 
necessary capital firom the banks. Heavy mortgages weighed upon 
agriculture. The leaders, needing a security that could easily be liqui- 
dated, ipsisted upon a single crop, tobacco or cotton — ^farther to the 
south, rice or sugar cane. It was not until 1880 that com and wheat 
H secured an important place in the production of the South. At the 
time of the reconstruction, instead of small &rms ot tmmt properties 
developing as had happened in France, where a variety of things wane 
grown and there was cattle breeding to boot, an agricultural preJetariat 
was formed in the South in which the whites were no better off than 
the bkucks. Bankers and real-estate dealers for a long time were the 
only ones to profit by this agrarian revolutioii. A whole new army of 
ruined planters came to swell the ranks of the “ poor whites.’’ In the 
sandy hills of Alabama and the sterile pine forests of Georgia hved people 
who had been rediiced to the miserable verge of existemre. Hhgej 
were called ** crackers ” or “ hillbillie s.” They still exist, and Erskine 
Caldwell has described them in Tobacco Bjoad and in God^s Little Acre, 
Defeat had not destroyed in the hearts of the men and women of the 
South their love of their civilisation or their firm intention of maii^ 
it. Quite the contrary. Persecution had strengthened local 
patriotism. It had also enlarged it. Before the Civil War many wodd 
have called themselves citizens of Virginia, South Carolina, Tennessee. 
It was the Civil War that gave a precise meaning to the adjective southern. 
Afier Appomattox many people prided themselves on being “ men 
of the South,” unreconstructed and unreconstructible, and they main- 
tained a united and jealously guarded society. A man who came firom 
the North, if he wanted to be on good terms with his southern neigh- 
bours, to take care to refrain from expressing northern sentiments. 

m- 
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One result of this state of mind was unfortunately to arrmHio^ 
feelii^. The Negroes were less well treated between 1880 and 1900 
than they had been between 1840 and 1880. Frightful lynchiags resulted 
from the obstinate determination to keep the Negro in the that 
had formerly been his. Little by little, nevertheless, in the twentieth- 
century the violence of these feelings began to abate. Lynchings became 
rare. But life remained distressing for educated Negroes who were 
graduates of die Negro universities. Even to-day the Negro or 
no matter how cultivated he may be or how perfect his manners, cannot 
enter the same railroad car in the South as the whites or live at the 
same hotel. The result was that, aside from a few aposdes, the best 
of the Negroes emigrated to the North, leaving behind them a black 
proletariat without leaders. This has made the problem more diSicult 
still. It is not susceptible of an imm ediate solution but demands patient 
forbearance on both sides. 

Another result of post-war southern patriotism was the birth of 
industry in the SoutL To struggle against the North even peacefully 
there was need to make use of northern arms. To save the “poor 
whites” from destitution, which was turning them into agricultural 
workers in competition with Negroes, it was necessary to open fac- 
tories. The existence in the South of great deposits of coal, iron, and 
copper attracted metal workers. Cotton-growing suggested a textile 
industry. At Durham die tobacco industry became extremely important. 
It is true that the industrial life of the^ South was handicapped by the 
climate, by the habits of an old a^arian ' civilisation, ’ and by the rail- 
road rates and customs duties which even to-day are the tariffi of 
northerners made by northerners for northerners. On the other hand, 
the southern factories benefited by the low cost of labour and by the 
str^e paternalism -which was a survival of the plantation system. 
It is to this active industrial South that American historians have ofi-m. 
given the name of the New South. In reality the New South was con- 
ceived and created for the sole purpose of preserving the essence of the 
Old South. It was one way of expressing the passionate feelings which 
for a period of thirty years turned the South into an army of loyal 
veter^ drawn up behind its leaders, and which even to-day struggles 
to safi^ard what it has loved so weS. 



CHAPTER XUn 


The Opening of the Continent 

After the war the North was ** reconstnicted ” — or transformed — 
just as completely as the South. The America of Johnson still resembled 
in many ways that of Jacbon. The sources of great fortunes still 
were, as they had been in the cighteenth-^mtury, commerce and naviga- 
tion. The new aristocracy of the North— the Astors, the Goelets, the 
Bcehmans, the Rhinelanders — still invested their capital in land and 
owned vast estates like those of the Van Rensselaers and the Schuylers 
of another day. Industry remained at the stage of a &mily enterprise 
created by an individual who ran it in a paternal feshion and bequeathed 
it to his son. Corporations had existed since i860 but they played no 
great role. One of the most important was the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company, which had combined fifty small enterprises. A part 
of industry had remained in the handicraft: stage ; contractors distributed 
* piecework to country women who did the sewing in their own homeSx 
Most of the deposits of minerals remained. imtouchecL In 1859 petroleum 
had been found in Pennsylvania but its exploitation had hardly been 
begun : Horse-drawn carriages were still the sole means of transportation 
in Ae big cities. In i860 Americans had admired as a remarkable novelty 
the organisation of Ae Pony Express, a system for carrying Ae mailf 
by &st nders firom St Josqjli, Missouri, to SacrametUo, Califixim. 
The regular time was ten days. The riders leaped bom otfce hotse m 
Ae next at Ac relay stations- It was a fine sp<Mrting spectacle. But 
tfe cnt3«prise, which had always opiated at a loss, soon gave ^acc to 
the railroad and Ae telegraph. The world had chained more between 
1865 and 1900 than firom Ae time of Caesar to that of Washingtxm. 

The war had upset and stimulated Ae economy of Ac NorA. To 
ama, doAe, and Aoe Ae soldiers it had been necessary to increase 
juoduction and expatKl fiuitories. Bankers and manu&cturers had 
learned to make better use of credit Adequate food supplies for Ae 
army had been procured only through Ae use df farm madiinery and by 
Ae creation of Ae mcat-pacldng indietry. When peace came maAmery 
made po^ble Ae exploitatcm of Ae immense r^ons that were stffl 
available in Missouri, Iowa, Nebraska, and Kansas. The demobilisatkitt 
of Ae armies provided daring and hardened cm%rajits to dear Afe 
new firontier. But first of all, it had to be made acoesribk. Has 


gnas Ae task of anoAer type of piemeer— Ae railroad builda:. His 
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beginnings in the Lfedted States had been modest. At first animals had 
suppBed the motive power. The only reason for building a track had 
been to reduce firicdon and permit horses to haul heavier loads. The 
.first locomotives had had smaU success. They covered the travellers 
with soot ; they fiightened the animals along the way ; they irritated 
the farmers, who accused them of setting fixe to their hayricks. For a 
while the canal seemed to have won an easy victory over the raihoad. 
The public praised the comfort of the barges. Nevertheless, small 
companies built lines between neighbouring cities : Hartford and New 
Haven; Baltimore and Washington. Because of the absence of any 
organised system it was necessary to change trains several times even 
for short trips and often to cover part of the distance on foot, on horse- 
back, by carriage, or by boat. About i 8 < 5 o there existed in the United 
States appro x i ma tely thirty thousand miles of railroads divided among a 
number of companies. The great arterial river, the Father of Waters^ 
retained its preeminence. It was by way of the Mistissippi that the, 
whole commerce of the West mov^. 

The Civil War closed the rivar. Suddenly , the importance of all^ 
the raihoads that connected the West .with the. East was augmmted, 
Chicago and St. Louis became com m ercial centres of the first magnitude.' 
The branch lines were united into systems. After the war five important 
lines vied for the east-west traffic— ^e New York Central, the Pennsyl-: 
vania, the Erie, the Baltimore and Ohio, and the Grand Trunk Linci 
in i 8<57 Pullman conceived the idea of the sleeping-car which bears his 
name. The diner made it possible to eliminate long steps at stationr 
restaurants. Steel rails replaced iron rails. .The! development was so^ 
rapid that in 1880 there were 93»ooo miles of traefcs^; in 1890, 167,00a 
miles. Philip Guedalla has said tl^t the true history of the . United States? 
betw^n 1865 and 1890 is the history of transportation, in whidh the: 
names of railroad presidents are more important tha^n those of the Pre*^, 
dents of the United States. It is the. time of hcunexic struggles betw^i 
Commodore Vanderbilt, Jay Gould, Daniel E^ew, Hill, md the bankers 
Morgan and Belmont for the:control of the gre^ * *:systteis the 

of the tariff wars ; the time of the battle between Philadelphia and Newi 
York for trade with Chicago, Cornelius Vanderbihf w^ the first *of; 
th^ . pirates of genius who uniSed the raihoads of the Um^ States, 
with gre^ profit to themsdves and indisputable advantage to the couatryli 
Vanderbilt born , poor and. made his first fortune -by Itraissporting: 

pass^igers from Staten Isl a nd to New York., Because he 'Owned .feoatSf: 
^0“ was called the Co mmo dore.** Later he became interested .in xaitr - 
rewids. It was he and his son who made a unified system, of thoN^Wi 
YOilk Central, not without financial manoeuvres that shocked many^ 
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decent people. Hie Brie Rrilroad became the &vourite battlefield of 
yjhc freebooters of finance. Thanks to the complicity of certain l^is- 
lators in Albany, Daniel Ehrew secured the unexpected passage of laws 
which upset the market. One of them, for example, authorised him to 
link together the subsidiary companies and convert thdr stock into shares 
of the Erie. This allowed him to carry out with complete safety a 
prodigious stock-exdiangc deal. Time and again die directors of lie 
Erie were threatened with imprisonmait and had to seek refuge in New 
Jersey. On each occasion when the battle was over Drew, Vanderbilt, 
Gould, and Hsk ended by making peace at the public expense. 

The most remunerative enterprises of this time were the trans- 
continental railroads. In 1862 Congress had authorised the construction 
of the Union Pacific, running west from Omaha, Nebrari^a, and of the 
Central Pacific, running east from San Francisco. In 1869 the two lines 
met near Ogden, Utah. It was amazing that they had succeeded in cross- 
ing the wilderness in spite of the Indians, the nature of the terrain, and 
the labour problems. It had been necessary to arm the worknaen and 
to have diem escorted by soldiers. Gangs c^bridgebuilders worked miles 
, in advance of the rail layers. The Unitm Pacific employed a large 
^number of Iridi ; the Central Pacific large numbers of Chinese ; whoi 
the working forces drew dose to each other there were violent figbts. 
Finally the two lines met ; each engineer broke a bottle of champagne 
on the other’s locomotive ; ministers ofiered prayers ; gold and sflver 
spikes were driven into the last tie. Space had been conquered. The 
exploit bad been an expensive one fca: the federal government. Not 
cs:]^ bad it loaned the companies sixteen thousand dollars In govemmetit 
bonds for every m 3 e of track oonstrtseted, but in addition k bad 'gkieti 
tbe railroads ri^t of way and m ade them liberal land grants. Tie 
Ihsion Pacific, fca: instance, received m all about twenty millimi aeries. 
What diferenoe efid it make ? Opening the contiiKait was a magnificent 
game that was to pay' off a hundredfold. 

At the time of Lincoln’s death the immense territory extending from 
the Rocky Mountains on the west to Minnesota, Iowa, Missomi^ Arkansas 
<m the east- — ^roughly to the meridian of 100^ — was still in die nature of a 
“ frontier.” Scattered cities — Salt Lake City, Denver, and beyoi^ the 
Rockies, Sacramento, San Francisco, Portland, and Scatde — ^were, Iflrc tbe 
cgaiiy Pnglkh and French forts, hardly more than advance outposts. As 
soon.' as you left them, you found the <^)ea |«airie where die bikfrloes^ 
roamed, hi 1865 milbr ms of these enormous beasts lived in huge herds. 
Hunters undeatock the methodical destruction dF these a mmah and m 
a few yearn annihilaled almost completely. It was here the Captain 

■pfilHam F- Cody, calkd Buffalo Bill, won feme. He had been one of 
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tie P<my Express riders. During the construction of the Union Pacific-^ 
he became the great purveyor for the gangs of workmen, supplying them ^ 
with buffalo meat Later he organised the JSrst Wild West Show and 
toured the whole of Europe with his wild horses and his Indians in 
feather head-dress^. The destruction of the buffaloes spelled the ruin 
of the Indian tribes to whom these animals had supplied food, tents, and 
dothing. Deprived of their prey, despoiled of thdr lands by the white 
catdc rai crs and &rmers, tie Indians fought back, but it was a losing 
fight. 

The problem of the Indians was a difficult one. At the end of the 
Civil War there remained about two hundred and nincty-fbm: thousand 
aborigines in the United States. Many of the tribes were civilised. In 
all good faith they signed treaties with the United States which granted 
them ownership of certain lands. Then the whites requested right of 
passage. They agreed. After that came the cattlemen and the firmer^ 
who undertook to force the Indians to sefl their lands. If they refiiscd, 
die pale faces massacred them. In Oregon in 1871 the whites, wiA 
the aid of dogs, hunted down certain Indians, cornered them in a cave 
and slaughtered them all, men, women, and children. Naturally the | 
Indians sought revenge. They were helped by a permanent conflict 
between the War Department and the Bureau of Indian Affairs in the 
Department of the Interior, The Department of the Interior, attributing 
the Indians* troubles to lack of game, distributed guns to them to help 
them hunt bufl&lo. The following spring the Indians made use of tte 
gxms to attack st^e-coaches, convoys, and forts. When the. Indians 
became too dangerous the Department of the Interior appealed to tic 
War Department. The War Department protested against the sentH 
mentalism of the Department of the Interior. The government was 
forced to maintain a permanent force of twenty-five thousand men in the 
Indian territories. The army would have liked to make a real war 
and be done with it. ‘‘ The only good Indian is a dead Indian,** said 
Sheridan. And Sherman : “ We must act with vindictive 
against the Sioux, even to their extermination, men, womm and chil- 
dren.** But the Department of the Interior continued to recommaid 
cfemency. 

From 1868 to two hostile <iiefi. Sitting Bull and Craxy Horse^ 
vktoriously resisted the armies of the United States and the troops had 
to afendon Fort Eeamey and Fort Bxno. On June 26th, 1876, the Siois 
surprised Cust 3 er*s and killed him and his men to the last ^ 

Afi^r that. Sitting Bull fled to Canada. It was "the dragan*s last 
vulsitHi. Before the tmifying strength of the whites, the Tndigrng finaSy. 
resigned themselv^ By 1887 the Dawes Act, dividing the reservatit^^ 
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bnds among the Indians, had pretty well settled the administration of 
Indian a ffa i r s. In 1901 the members of five civilised tribes acquired 
American citizenship. Finally in 1924 an act of Congress decreed that 
henceforth every Indian bom on American soil should be a citizen. 
Many of them still live in tribes and own their lands in common. A 
considerable number of whites have married Indian women in order to 
become members of wealthy tribes such as the Osages, who are die 
owners of rich oil lands in Oldahoma. To-day, thanks to better hygienic 
conditions, the number of Indians is tending to rise once more, and 
there will soon be a half-million in the United States and Canada. But 
most of them are of mixed blood and the ancient masters of the continent 
will one day end by melting into the white population. 

Before the Civil War, few pioneers had thought about the economic 
consequences of the similarity between the buffalo and the bull. They 
were obvious nevertheless ; on the prairie grass that had so amply nour- 
ished the wild herds, domestic cattle were to prosper as well. The 
settling of the prairies was at first the work of the cowboys who came 
firom the South, bringing their catde. From the time of the Spaniards, 
TesKis and Mexico had bred stock for their local needs, but because there 
was no market the beasts had litde value. They remained half-wild. 
Whoever needed or leather killed a steer. Mexicans and Texans^ 
who were all good riders, knew how to throw a lasso, rope cattle, and 
brand calces. Once a herd was marked the owner turned it loose for 


the wlmle winter and knew just about where to find the catde again 
in the spring. When the great territories to the north were opened, the 
ranchers discovered that the grass there was better than at home, jmd 
moreover there was a Market. Their goal became the railroad, v^hkk 
enabled them to sell dieir catde to the meat-paddng houses in Chicago, 
St. Lc^ns, Kansas City, and Omaha. The long trails which ran ffw 
Texas to Kansas and Nebraska were soon trodden into deep fherows 
by the hoofs of cattle. The whole Middle West socm came to recognize 
the cowboy by his high boots, his large hat that served both as umbrdla 
and raincoat, the red scarf around his neck, his pistol, and his 
Large cities grew up along the railroad. About 18S0 cattle raising was 
transformed by the invention of barbed wire, which at that time b^ame 
so cheap it was possible to enclose land at small cost. Rich catdmien 
'seiased lands that had formerly been public property. Queen Grass 
became as powerful in the West as King Cotton had emee been in the 
South. At the same time farmers, encouraged by the H^micstcad Act, 


many of them emigrants 6om overpopulated Europe, spread in 
waves beyond the MississippL Tl^re diey found land quite dif^tent 
^fo>m dat whkh they had been, used to wcaking. On the prairie there 
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were no trees and thus there was no possibility, mitil barbed wire w^ 
invented, of- btiilding fences cheaply. On the prairie it did not raii^ 
hence it was necessary to devise the new technique of dry farming. 
When the &rmers completed the conquest of the great plains it was the 
end, of the “ fbontier.” With it disappeared one of the great forces 
had moulded America. Until then the existence of free lands had been 
enough to insure the protection of the poor against the rich ; generatians 
of pioneers had believed that the best government is the one that goveim 
least. Afrer 1890 the new American proletariat no longer found free 
lands and was forced to settle in the cities. And so the problem of safr- 
guarding labour became a difficult and important one^ 

The miners had been among the first to settle the new West. They 
were the ones who had caused the meteoric development of California. 
In Colorado, Arizona, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, and Wyoming small 
communities grew up around copper mines, silver mineSj lead mines, 
or gold mines. In Nevada the Comstock lode produced in twenty years 
three hundred million dollars’ worth of silver. The desert was peopled 
with millionaires. As soon as a new deposit began to be exploited, a 
camp consisting of himdreds of tents immediately sprang up. Salocms, ^ 
bars, and gambling houses were opened. Street-walkers flocked there. ^ 
A mushroom city arose. Around it farmers cleared the ground, thinkit^ 
that they would find , an easy market by selling their produce to the 
miners. Then the deposit would peter out, the city wouM die, the 
miners depart, and the farmers would remain alone. Near Denver cne 
can see a ghost town. Central City, which had its time of prosperity 
and which to-day is completely deserted. During the time of the tnmtng 
fever new states were bom : Nevada was admitted in 1864 ; Nebraska 
in 1867 ; Colorado in i87<5. The territories of Idaho, Dakota, and Wash- 
ington were growii^ with the construction of the railroads and wa?e 
addng for admission. North and South Dakota, Washington, a^ Mon- 
tana were admitted in 1889, and Wyoming and Idaho in i8s)o. Thus 
the ^West s power in the Senate was assured. This was not withc^it 
danger, for it gave a minority the power to control the foreign polky 
of the country. 

. The Americans had reached their last frontier, but the spirit of the 
frontier was not dead. By a counter-shock it had returned to the Es®t 
and there animated pioneers of a new kind. Great bankers ind^ 
tr ialis ts were showing the impatience and the aggressive 
of the frontier. That generation opened the continent ” apd m iffie 
intoxication of its achievement it gave litde evidence of scruples. The 
men of Jackson’s era, like the Europeans of 1848, had obsessed by 
the romamicism of progress ; they bad dreamed of an America alwajjp*^ 
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more free, more democratic, more generous. The men of 1870 were 
still romantics, but their romanticism was that of business. They dreamed 
of a world in which everything — ^fretories, businesses, cities — ^would grow 
larger and richer day by day. To realise this dream, they did not hesitate 
to draw upon the riches of the nation. The cattle kings, like the railroad 
kings, carved out principalities for theinselvcs from the national domain. 
It was a time when beneath their high silk hats and behind their care- 
fully trimmed beards, businessmen and legislators concealed the implac- 
able and brutal souls of pirates. Mark Twain named this epoch the 
Gilded Age. It was not the Golden Age of JeflFerson. Gone was the 
time of good taste, of culture, and of the beautiful mansions of Virginia, 
The interiors of 1880 were overweighted with mouldi ng s, the walls 
were covered with bad paintings. The first millionaire to be worth one 
hundred million dollars, Commodore Vanderbilt, had read a single 
book. Pilgrims Progress, and that only after having reached the age of 
seventy.” 

In politics the Machkvellis of the Gilded Age seemed primarily inter- 
ested in one question : How can one make use of the Cemstitution, 
Congress, state, and city governments to further private interests ? The 
epoch was immoral because the temptations were great and the ccrntrols 
i^equate. Since the fortunes created were immense, it was easy &r 
businessmen to turn part of them over to politicians who were in a 
portion to do everything to help them. In a city like New York two- 
thirds of the voters were recendy naturalized citizens who understood 
ncdiing about the finances of the dty. From this arose the power of die 
Tweed Ring which pillaged the municipal government and divided 
millio ns of doUars. among its members^ The legislators of certain states 
were no better. O^ig^ess itself was filled with pdUtidans of a new type, 
by the great interests as their representatives. The worst danger 
to the country at this time was cynicism. Henry Adams noted with 
horror that “ the grossest satires on American Senators and politkaans 
never failed to excite the laughter and applause of svesj audktKe. Bich 
and poor joined in throwing contempt on their own representatives. 
Society laughed in vacant and meaningless deriskm over ks own fifeiltzie. 
Failure ? No, American democracy was not a failure. It had unexpect- 
edly undergme so rapid a growth that neither its laws nor its traditions 
could a<^ust themselves quickly enough. The historical sequel wfll 
dbow that it was capable regaining self-control and of reaedng to the 
new circumstances. .But first it had to pass through a number erf painfid 
years. 
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Grant's Administration 

The presidential election of 1868 was an ev^t of capital importance 
to all the citizens of the United States. For the Republicans it meant 
a chance of securing their party’s hold on the national government by 
confirming the Negroes’ right to vote ; for the bankers and manu- 
ficturers, of making the most of a handsomely subsidized programme to 
“ open the continent ” ; for the Democrats, of winning the peace after 
having lost the war, of restoring to the states a part of their rights, of 
depriving the Negroes of the vote and of combating the tarifts. The 
Republicans’ chances were much greater than those of their adversaries ; 
they had the prestige of victory and of money, and the halo of thek 
martyred President Abraham Lincoln. It is seldom that money and 
virtue are on the same side. For once they seemed to meet, or so at 
least the party and the country thought. Lincoln’s blood sanctified men t 
whose personal sanctity might appear debatable. The Republican plat- 
form insisted first of all upon the retention of the principles of the recon- 
struction. But another and almost equally serious question was occupy- 
ing people’s minds at that time ; the payment of the debt contracted 
during the war. Should it be discharged in gold or in greenbacks ? 
The Republican bankers who held the bonds favoured payment in gold ; 
the Democratic farmers considered reimbursement in paper more equit- 
able. The candidate of the Democrats was Horatio Seymour, a former 
governor of New York and a man unhampered by prestige or talent 
The Repubhean conventiem chose by acclamation Ulysses S. Grant, the 
fimous general who possessed a glorious military past but so little 
political experience that he was not even sure he was a Republican. As 
a matter of foct, when the general had voted (a rare event), he had voted 
the Democratic ticket. 

A great soldier may be an infant in politics.” Grant possessed 
charming simplicity, kindness, and a naive co^dence in his fiiends, Hk 
m ihtary viertories had made him conscious of his country !s del^ to him. 

He considered the presidency not as a responsibility but as a reward* 
Of the Ccaistiturion and the duties of the Presid^t he was completdiy 
%p.orant, and he made no effort to inform himself. Moreover, the war 
had worn h im out. He still showed flashes of will power during which 
his natural honesty became evident, but he quickly relapsed into a 
torpor that rendered his decisions as disconcerting, said Henry Adamsr 
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' though they had sprung from the complex mind of a Talleyrand, 
It was impossible to follow the General^s process of thought. One was 
3 t even altogether sure that he did think.” That evoludoti should 
ive produced Grant after Washingtcai, remarked the same Adams, 
as enough to refute Darwin. Since his triumph the general had become 
t accustomed to being the spoiled child of the nation that he acc ep ted^ 

: legitimate tokens of homage, very cosdy presents which in the eyes 
F those who gave them were intended to pave the way for secret and 
rofitable projects. A group of businessmen gave him a library w<»th 
sty-five thousand dollars ; another, a pair of very fine trotting horses ; 
hers still gave him houses, cashmere shawls for his wife, and over- 
aborate toys for his son. Grant had been poor ail his life and he loved 
le glamour of riches. When a speculator took him out on his yacht 
id presented him with large cigars, the ease of that life seemed to 
tspire him with a dangerous sense of well-being. That the United 
Eates should make him the gift of the presidency seemed quite natural 
> him. The northern voters felt about it as he did. They voted in 
368, not for a programme but, as Allen Nevins has said, “ for an in- 
sstructibie legend, for a national hero. . . . You pronounced that 
lonosyUabic name Grant and the prosaic workman, farmer, employee 
)r once in his life had a vision. It was the vision of four years of fenxH: 
id glory.” They voted for Vicksburg, for Appomattox. Neverthe- 
ss Grant’s popular majority was very small, barely three hxmdrcd 
lousand votes. Since the Negro vote had been seven hundred thousand, 
le Republican party noted with alarm that, despite the military triumph, 
s domination was precarious. This had the result of making ft mote 
etermined than ever to retain the reconstruction laws. 

Since the Presidoat was incompetent, the selection of a Secretary 
f State assumed special importance. In Johnson’s time Seward had 
ccup^ that difficult post with distinction ; he had succeeded in iiqtu- 
ating Napoleon EEI’s Mexican enterprise without a war, and in per- 
lading the Russians to sell him Alaska (1867). As Seward’s successor 
le name of Modey, the great historian, was suggested to Grant- ” No,’* 
^e President said with distaste,- “ he parts his hair in the middle and 
wears a monocle.” Hamilton Fish was given die post and acquitted 
himself well, even thoi^h the President caused him anguish. Without 
consulting his cabinet. Grant negodatoi a treaty annexing the RepubKc 
Santo Domingo. Colonel Babcock, die President’s secretary, had 
arranged the aftair for a million and a half dollars with a zevdatimmy 
government of doubtful authority. When Grant proudly announced 
this news to his stupefied cabinet, Hamilton Fish tendered his resignar- 
pion. Grant begged him, in his disarming fishion, to remaiii : I need 
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you and Mrs. Grant needs your wifeJ* For Mrs. Hamilton Fish, an 
experienced woman of the world, acted as Mrs, Grant’s adviser in 
diplomatic etiquette. The treaty was rejected by the Senate ; but the 
episode showed that under the influence of skilful and selfish men Grant 
was capable of making dangerous moves. On the other hand, he was 
reasonable enough in the Alabama affair. In this old controversy between 
America and England,' the United States demanded compensation for 
the damage caused by a Confederate cruiser which the British had 
illegally allowed to be built in British ship yards and to leave their terri- 
torial waters. By the Treaty of Washington (1871) the two countries 
agreed to submit the case to tie arbitration of a tribunal that was to 
meet in Geneva. The following year this tribtmal awarded the United 
States fiifteen and one-half milion dollars, which England promptly 
paid. It was a fine example of international good sense. 

Thieves swarmed in the chamal house. In the time followmg the 
Civil War monetary disorder, uncertainty about the value of green- 
backs, and the follies of the reconstruction, gave rise in the United 
States to bandits of heroic proportions. For some of them brigandage'^ 
was the road to respectability ; for others, to prison. The 'Pfesideat’s 
aitourage was not above reproach. His own secretary, Babcock, was 
compromised in a whisky scandal. Corbin, his brother-in-law, played 
a guilty part in the celebrated gold speculation of Gould and Fisk. Jay 
Gould was a stock-market speculator and the president of various rail- 
roads. With his fiiend, James Fisk, he conceived the idea of buying up 
all the gold on the market and then of making new contracts that would 
call for more than -tie available amount of that metal ; then he would 
demand dehvery ; the value of gold would motmt vertically ; the rise 
in gold would lead to a fall in prices ; the terrified fermers would -seE 
their wheat and Gould, who would transport the wheat on his railroads, 
would profit on both sides of the ledger. It was simple and brilliant, 
but the operation presented one danger. The Treasury of the United 
States, owned six himdred miflion dollars’ worth of gold ; it could 
thwart the whole manoeuvre if it chose to throw this gold on the market. 
Gould and Fisk believed they had found a guarantee against such a 
counte-attack by giving the President’s brother-in-law Corbin a part 
in the affair. Set a thief to catch a thief : Corbin raid his accompEces 
that his ^ter, Mrs. Grant, was speculating with him and that this assured 
the President’s protec^cm- But ndther the President nor Mrs. Grant 
kjKiw anything about it. When they found out, their honesty was 
outmged. The President ordered the Treasury to bring about a reduc- 
tion m the price of gold and on a certain “ Black Friday ” (September 
^tb» 1869) prices collapsed. Jay Gould had scented danger, withdrawn** 
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his mvestm&nt, and played the market short. But his associate Hsk was 
r temporarily ruined. The whole country was indignant at the weakness 
of the Pr^ident in tolerating such shady adventurers in the White House, 

Within the Republican party many good citizens were growing 
uneasy both at the latent corruption and at the brutal turn the policy of 
reconstruction was taking. A group of reformers grew up inside the 
party. At its head were Senator Carl Schurz, a German refugee, a 
liberal, a soldier, journalist, and historian ; Charles Francis Adams of 
the royal house of Massachusetts ; and G. W. Curtis, editor-in-chief of 
Harper*s Weekly. The reformers wished to withdraw federal troops 
from the support of the carpet-bag governments, reduce the tari£ 
“ which enriched the rich and impoverished the poor,” and to make 
appointment to public offices the r^ult of competitive exarninations 
rather than the reward of campaign services. 

A large part of the country approved the reformers and they would 
have had a chance in 1872 to keep Grant from winning a second term 
if they had chosen a strong candidate. After prolonged quarrels, they 
nominated Horace Greeley, editor of the Trihune, a New York news- 
^ paper. He was an honest and talented man. All the reformers of 
country, ** men with long hair and women with short hair,” considered 
him their saviour. Greeley had been a passionate opponent of slavery, 
and we have already noted that at the time when Mrs. Jefferson l>avis 
needed a sponsor for her husband so that he might be liberated, she had 
appealed to Horace Greeley as the most generous of his enemies, and 
he had given his signature. But frnatics confuse greatness of soul with 
treason. The radical reconstructiomsts had accused Gredey of betcayi^ 
the cause. At the time of the presidaitial election, when Ac Democrats 
were supporting Greeley against Grant, his former Republican friends 
treated him very badly. I have been assailed so bitterly that I hardly 
knew whether I was running for the Presidency or the Penitentiary.” 
Grant was re-dected by an immense m^orky. Gredey died a month 
after the election. Justice is not of this world. 

Grant’s second term, Hfce his first, was tarnished by scandals. Hie 
most serious of them, the Cr^t Mobilier, extended as frr as die Vice 
President of the United States, Schuyler Col&x. Ihe founders of the 
Union Pacific had obtained from the federal govemmait a loan g£ 
twenty-seven million dollars, secured by a second mortgage on the rail- 
road under construction. After this, they had given a fct morfg^e on 
the same property to a small company, the Credit Mobilier, in which 
they owned all the stock and which was to build a portion of the road. 
Experts later discovered that the price paid to the Credit Mobilier was 
Wo or three times as high as the real cost of the work. In short, the 
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operation consisted in robbing (a) the government, (6) the Union 
Pacific, to the profit of the Credit Mobilier, which handed out Soo per 
cent, in dividends to a small group of favoured persons. This transaction, 
which was more ingenious than honest, might easily precipitate a violent 
reaction in public opinion. And so the beneficiaries attempted, as 
was their wont, to protect themselves by associating important person- 
ages in their game. Mr. Oakes Ames, a congressman from Massa- 
chusetts, agreed to indicate secredy to members of Congress that the 
shares of the Credit Mobilier were “ diamond mines.” Vice-President 
Colfax was one of those who took advantage of this advice, perhaps in 
all innocence. But when in 1872 Mr. Ames was called upon to testify 
and opened his notebook filled with names, this innocence was chal- 
lenged. At once the President wrote Colfax a letter assuring him of 
his sympathy. Grant was like that, incapable of imagining that his 
fiiends could be dishonest, or if they were, that they were so intentionally. 

This scandal was just starting to subside when a financial . tornado 
swept the country. Economic crises were becoming periodical. It 
seemed impossible to adjxist buying power and production. A$ sl matter 
of feet, no one tried to do it When business was going well enterprises 
multipHed ; prices and salaries rose ; credits expanded. A momait 
came when the credits exceeded real values and when the market, in 
unstable equilibrium, was at the mercy of the slightest jar. That was 
what happened in 1873. Europe ceased to buy American securities.^ 
Jay Cooke’s bank, femom for having financed the Civil War in the North, 
suspended payments. The event turned the business world upside dowru 
The public believed Jay Cooke was as solid as the Bank of England. On 
the day following this bankruptcy the market went to pieces within 
a few hours. Soon fectories were closing. In the great cities there 
were hundreds of thousands of imemployed walking the streets. In 1 874 
there were six thousand bankruptcies ; in 1875, eight thousand ; in 
1876, nine thousand. The number of suicides increased. District 
beeame a collective neurosis. It was no longer possible to borrow a 
hundred dollars on a farm of a hundred acres. The crisis was still in 
progress at the time of the presidential election of 1876. Thus the latter 
took place in an atmosphere of protest The whole country^ not without 
cause, was demanding reform. It was the end of easy elections scored- 
against the South by waving the bloody 'shirt.” 
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Abuses and Disorders 

Among those who had sufiered from the panic of 1873, the bitterest 
were the fanners. It must be admitted that they had serious causes for 
complaint The government was distributing the nation’s patrimony to 
speculators. How could it fail to shock the farmers to see poor settlers 
paying, however iitde it might be, for their meagre acres, while railroad 
magnates received vast domains without disbursing a cent ? These 
immense gifts were exhausting the available lands. The new frrmers 
in the regions of the great plains had to cultivate for export. But then 
they entered into competition with the European markets where salaries 
were low and they were handicapped by high tarifis, shipping costs, 
and duties. Their interests were quite different from those of the m- 
dustrialist or the banker. What the agriculturists demanded was cheap 
money, low freight rates, economy in government service^ and the 
elimination of middlemen. In the beginning the railroads had seemed 
to be the farmers* friend ; they brou^t him closer to the urban centres ; 
they enabled him to send his products long distances. Later die fimaiidal 
scandals, the manipulation of freight rates, and the ruin of bc«idhc 4 dm 
had, on the contrary, created a lively antagonism between the farm and 
the rail. 

In 1867 one man reached the conclusion diat it was necessary for die 
ftirmers to unite in their own defence. This was a fbjeral employee 
named Oliver H. Kelley, who had been in charge of an mve^adon in 
the South a nd had observed the distress of the fermers and their intd- 
lectual isolation. He foxmded an organisation called die Patrons of 
Hudiandiy, an outgrowth of freemasonry, with local chapters called 
granges. TheoreticSly , there were to have been granges in all the aeates, 
but Kelley had so little money- to launch his project that he could hardly 
afford to buy stamps. If an organisarion was ever founded c«a the roA 
of poverty,*’ it was this one. Nevertheless by 1873 it had over eight 
hundred thousand members, and taking an a political character, it sue- 
cmled in getting a number of its candidates elected to local legidataiES 
in several states. It carried on a struggle against the railroacb, saccessfiiHy 
it many respects, and imposed more reascoabk rates upon the consr- 
ponies. After the panic of 1873, this movemait gave way in part to the 
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Greeubaefcers, who demanded the retention ot paper mrmey. 
natural reaction of the debt-ridden fermers again^ their creditors. 
r ui 
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the purchasing power of the dollar falls the price of wheat rises and 
mortgages are lightened. In the presidential election of 1876 the Green- 
backers organised an independent party and succeeded in alarming the 
old parties in several states. An Indiana Republican wrote : “ A Bloody 
Shirt campaign and electoral funds, and Indiana is ours. ... A cam- 
paign on monetary questions and no subsidies, we are beaten.’’ 

This election of 1876 was one of the strangest in the history of the 
country. It seemed likely that the Republican candidate would , be 
James G. Blaine of Maine, a politician celebrated for his gradousness, 
magnetism, and irresistible charm of manner. Blaine arrived at the 
convention with so many delegates pledged to him that he believed 
he was certain of the nomination. But his adversaries stirred up old 
scandals : Blaine was not completely above reproach. Not that he had 
been actually dishonest, but he treated money matters with a; superb 
negligence. Like Panurge, he knew a thousand ways of spending it and 
some ways of earning it that were not altogether orthodox. Moreov^, 
he had the bad luck to suffer firom sunstroke on the eve of the convention ; 
a report was circulated that he was dead ; this rumour spoiled his chances 
and the party nominated Rutherford B. Hayes, governor of Ohio, a 
respectable retired general with a long square beard, who would have 
liked all citizens to be disciplined soldiers and was saddened when he 
found them unreasonable. The Democrats had found another man 
of fine character, Governor Samuel J. Tilden of New York. It was 
a year when honesty was at a premium, but the devil still held the strings. 
Although Blaine had not been nominated, it was he who imposed cm 
the party its campaign issue, ‘‘ Emancipation of the Negroes,” and its 
slogan, “ Vote as you shot.” Blaine still believed in the virtues of “ the 
bloody shirt.” In the South the election was carried on amid great 
disorders ; there was violence, firaud and confusion. One hundred and 
eighty-five votes were required for election. When it became known 
that Tilden, the Democrat, had one hundred and eighty-four votes to hh 
credit, it was thought he had been elected. But the returns firom thr» 
states, Florida, Louisiana, South Carolina, and one vote firom Oregon, 
were contested, A long debate began m Congress. 

The election officials in Louisiana and Florida were Republicans. 
They reedved tempting promises and, under pretexts as ingenious as 
they were feUadous, threw out a suffident number of ballots to give 
these two states to Hayes. The Democrats protested violently. Law and 
commcm sense would have proclaimed Tilden President. But the 
Rjepubicans had had long acquaintance with the machinery of govern- 
ment They exhibited an energy and an absence of scruple which, added 
to the confr^ion, turned their defeat into victory. As the Constitutkat^ 
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had not provided for this situation, Cemgress passed a law creating an 
electoral co mm i ss ion composed of ten members of Congress, five repre- 
sentatives, five senators, and five members of the Supreme Court, four 
of whom were to be designated by Congress. The four judges were 
to name the jfifth. At first they select^ an independent, but he was 
elected senator firom Illinois and refused to preside. Judge Bradley, a 
Republican, replaced him, and the Republicans having thenceforth a 
m^ority on the commission gave themselves a majority in the election, 
with a cynicism which was rewarded by success. This solution was 
adopted on March and. It was time. The President was to be inaugur- 
ated two days later. Hayes accepted his artificial victory, not without 
scruples of conscience. He wondered whether he had really been elected. 

It is a great proof of Americans’ respect for their government and 
of their love of order that the Democrats acquiesced in the strange pro- 
cedure that made Hayes President. No doubt there would have been 
less complaint if Hayes had not given assurances to the southern politicians. 
In return for their suppeat he promised them not to employ federal 
troops to maintain the carpet-baggers, which amounted to saying that 
white domination would be immediately re-established. And so Ac 
Civil War was finally over and Ae Republican Hayes had done for 
the SouA “ what no Democratic President would have done.’’ From the 
day when the federal troops were withdrawn, Ae Negroes in Ac SouA 
in efiect fose Ae right of suffirage. In some cases Ac souAcm states 
imposed conditions compatible wiA Ae FifteenA Amendment, but 
whiA deprived Ac Negroes of Aeir vote (a voter had to know how 
to read ^d write, or have had a grandfetlKr who voted, which was 
not Ae case wiA any Negro) ; in some cases they were restrained by 
violence firom entAng Ae polls ; finally, in some cases were in Am- 

dated by Areats. Many Republicans stiU talked of Ae necessity of 
exacting respect for Ae Constitution But a white Democratic blodc had 
formed in Ae SouA and it was all-powerfiil. It was what has been 
called Ae Solid SouA, composed of ten state of Ae former Confederacy. 
HcnceforA it was to be improper and almost inconceivable fiar a whine 
man in Ae SouA not to vote Ae Democratic ticket. Since Ae Ovil 
War Ae party had found itself barred firom Ae Presidency ; its members 
seemed compelled to renoimce aE political places and influence in Ae 
nation. But Ae tabu remained inflexible. A white man in Ae SouA 
who voted for Ae Republicans was a tiakor. 

President Hayes was an excellent executive and as impartial as possiHc, 
but neverAdess he had a difficult administration. The Ri^tshHcans 
Aemselves were not fond of Ae President Acy had dccted wiA so 
pPiuch difficulty. They found him too feir-minded, too mcxlcrate, and 
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they referred to him as Graimy Hayes/’ They accused him of making 
former Confederates postmasters, a heinous crime, “ He has no idea,” 
members of the party said, “ of what is popular.” However, he had a 
very clear idea of what was wise. He found excellent solutions for 
several thorny questions. The importation of Chinese labour at low 
wag^ was irritating the workmen of California. Hayes reached an 
agreement with the Chinese government to limit this immigration. 
Strikes of great violence, accompanied by incendiarism and bloodshed, 
broke out in Pittsburgh and Chicago in 1877 ; the President summoned 
the mtltHa. of several states and re-established order. But he noted in 
his journal : “ The strikes have been put down by force ; but now for 
the real remedy. Can’t something be done by education of the strikers, . 
by judicious control of the capitalists, by wise general policy to end or 
diniinish the evil ? ” And in fact these were the problems that Amadca 
now had to solve. 

Hayes was also at odds with the owners of the silver mines. In the 
seventies, many Eurof^an countries went on a gold basis, and in addition 
enormous deposits of silver had been discovered in Nevada and the 
production of silver had increased more than tenfold. Up imtil this i 
time silversmiths had absorbed all the available silver so that Congress ' 
in 1873 had been able to suspend the minting of silver money without 
irritating anyone. When the silversmiths became incapable of using the 
enormous output of metal, the silver states began to demand the free 
coinage of silver at the old ratio of sixteen to one. A law, the Bland- 
Allison BiU, required the government to buy each month between two 
and four million dollars’ worth of silver. But as the value of silver in 
relation to gold had feUen, by 1880, the market value of the silver dollar 
had declin^ to eighty-eight and a half cents. It was absurd to try to 
impose upon the public and upon foreign nations a currency in whose 
value no reasonable person could beheve. But absurdity has never 
stopped &aaticism or selfish interests. 

Hayes, an honest man and a good executive, should have had a 
second term. His honesty brought him into conflict with his party 
machine,” a powerful combination of politicians, great and- smafi, 
whose purpose was to influence the voters. The elementary cogs in the 
machine were the local organisations. Each city had ib boss who dis- 
tributed offices and favours and harvested the votes. In New York 
Tammany Hall remained the headquarters of the Democratic machine. 
In a metropolis where each year thousands of immigrants arrived who 
did not know the langu^e or the laws of the country, Tammany cofidd 
render innumerable services. From the moment of the immigrant’s 
anival the machine guided him in his undertakings, h^ped him 
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become naturalised, and asked nothing in return except his vote. The 
system had its advantages, for the aid thus given to these unfortunates 
was useful and gcaiuine. The small services of the machine resembled 
those that a French deputy used to render his constituents. But there 
were abuses. In cities that were growing constendy and rapidly, dectric 
light, transportation, and police services had to be developed. Too often 
this was an occasion for the friends of the machine to enrich themselves. 
Politics became for many adventurers a high road to wealth. In the name 
of one or the other of the two great parties one man would seek a weB- 
paid position ; another a street-car concession ; a third, a contract for 
paving or for the construction of some municipal building- Too often 
the electoral machine was made the agent of private interests. 

These manipulations were rendered easier by the two great parties’ 
lack of principles. In theory, the Republican party was supposed to be 
nationahst and favourable to industry, while the Democratic party was 
the defender of states’ rights and of agriculture. But the Civil War had 
altered loyalties. The fanners of the West voted the Republican ticket 
in memory of Lincoln. Because of its struggle against slavery, the 
Republican party had also enlisted a certain number of inteUectuais. 
It so completely dominated a large secdon of the country that to many 
Americans “ not to be a Republican seemed a curious infirmity.” Hie 
Democrats got almost as many votes at election time as their adver- 
saries, but the nature of these votes accounted for their relative weak- 
ness. Their party was hardly more than an aggregate of minorities : the 
South, because of the memory of the war ; Irish Catholics because of 
their opposition to the Protestant m^ority ; Germans because Aey were 
afraid fhat the Anglo-Saxon Puritans would favour probiHrion and thus 
deprive them of their beer. In the absmcc of great political discusriems 
on questions of principle, the interests dictated the platforms. In New 
York state two senators, the stately Roscoe Conkling and the cyxiical 
Thomas C. Platt, nicknamed “ Me Too ” Platt because he followed 
Conkling in everything, ran things to suit themselves with the aid of 
the Collector of the Port, Chester Arthur. The latter, at great expense 
to the government, multiplied useless offices in order to give them to 
his friends. Hayes dismissed him, an act which aroused the hatred of 
the machine which, having got him elected President, thoi^ht it could 
count on his gratitude and support. 

In 1880 the Republican party was cut in two. The Stalwarts, or, in 
other words, “ The Toughs,” were for the spoils system, for compulsory 
contributions by officeholders to the party funds, for high tarifls, for 
votes for Negroes, for the machine. The Half Breeds were TIk: Softies,” 
the reformists who had the effirontery to think that all was not for tbe 
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l>est in the best of aE possible parties. “ The Toughs ” had had the idea 
of advocating another term for Grant, who had just returned from a ’ 
triumphal world tour and was still playing to a good house. “The 
Softies ” were thinking of Blaine or John Sherman, Seaetary of the 
Treasury. But the convention had one of those sudden impulses to 
which assemblies are subject and, crying, “ Anything to beat Grant ! ” 
itnominated the obscure General James A. Garfidd of Ohio. To appease 
the great tumult of “ The Stdwarts,” one of their own men, Chester 
irthur, the customs collector who had been dismissed by Hayes, was 
chosen as Vice-President. The election of Garfidd exasperated the 
masters of the machine, Roscoe Conk% and “ Me Too ” Platt, who 
went to the length of handing , in their resignations as senators. Four 
months after the inauguration, a half-demented frnatic and disappointed 
office-seeker, Charles Guiteau, fired on the President, saying ; “.I am a 
Stalwart of Stalwarts. AnhurisPresidentnow!”. Garfield languished 
for several months, then died, which did indeed put Chester Arthur into 
the White House. Once more events showed to what extent the law 
which makes. the Vice-President heir presumptive of the President 
exposed the country to surprises. Indus case, however, the surprise was ' 
a happy one, for Chester Arthur, whom everyone thought completely ' 
partisan, proved reasonable and moderate. 
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Grover Cleveland and His Time 

For almost twenty-five years the Republican party had been master 
of the country, and no one could say that the use it had made of its 
power had been either happy or adroit. By its policy of reprisal it had 
earned the hatred of the South. Because of the corruption of some of 
those whom it had put in office it had lost the confidence of the public. 
It retained the fiivour of the business world and of the veterans of the 
Civil War, but its majority was narrow and precarious. Within the 
party itself many respectable citizens were hoping for reform. These 
were surprised and irritated when in 1884 the magnetic James G. Blaine 
was chosen as candidate by the Republican convention. Blaine was 
the most loved and the most hated man of his time. His wife, who 
adored him, wrote dming his absence : I miss his constant attentkm 
and his no less constant nelgect” He was the avowed and willing 
champion of government of the politicians, by the politicians, for the 
politicians. It was at least a clearly defined attitude. Blaine had been 
speaker of the HotBe of Representatives,' senator and Secretary of St^ 
under Garfield. He belonged to that school of politicians who make 
fiiendship a remunerative profession. He was marvellously proficient 
in putting his arm around the shoulders of an adversary in the most 
engaging fashion. He had a reputation, righdy or wrongly, fca: 
ating corruption and even participating in it himself. There w^ taBk o£ 
a certain compromising letter which ended with the postscript : ** Bum 
dris letter.” Roscoe Conkling himself, who was neither .a saim nor 
squeamish, bad refused to campaign for Blaine, saying : I do not 
engage in criminal practice.” This was unfair, but a certain number of 
party leaders decided in disgust to vote for the Democratic can<hda t c 
provided only that he was an honest man. These eminent turncoats 
were ironically called Mugwumps, an Indian name meaning great dbiefi- 
tains. The nomination hy the Democrats of Grover Cleveland satisfie d 
the Mugwumps. 

Grover Cleveland, a brave and en^getic man, had litdc genua* but 
he did. have solid inteUigence, commem ^nse, and character. He had 
first been employed as a clerk in a grocery store, then went by chance 
at the age of eighteen to see an uncle in Buf&io and remaa^ there 
in a lawyer’s offices. Entering public life, he became sheriff of the 
county. His brutal honesty and his courage attracted attention, and in 
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i88i he was elected mayor of Buffalo and later governor of New York. 
“ I never sought an office of any kind,” he said, and it was true. In these 
two posts he proved that he had the stature to resist the most cynical 
businessmen and the most cunning politicians. “ He had a real gift of 
silence ” and deserved the nickname of the veto mayor.” He wc«i 
ffiends by his frankness. They talk about the importance of playing 
politics,” he said. ‘‘ Look at the men who played it. Have they got as 
after all, as I have ? ” He was not cultured, but from time to 
he coined an excellent phrase : ** A public office is a public trust. . . 

It k a condition that confronts us, not a theory.” When the tide cff 
revolt against the Republican party mounted it carried Grover Cleveland 
to the head of the reformers. His enemies tried to make capital of htt 
private life : he had had an illegitimate child in Buffalo. His friends 
asked him what they should say in reply. Whatever you say, teU the 
truthj” he answered. The Republicans chanted : “ Ma ! Ma ! where 
is my Pa ? Gone to the White House. Ha ! Ha ! Ha ! ” to whidi 
the Democrats replied : Bum this letter, James G. Blaine. Bum this 
letter, James G. Blaine.” The contest was close and the result depended 
on New York state. There Irish Catholics were powerful. A Repub- 
lican supporter, the Reverend Dr. Burchard, committed the incredible 
blunder of describing' the Democratic party as standing for : ** Rum, 
romanism and rebellion,” that is as being anti-prohibitionist, Catholic, 
and southern. It has been claimed that this unfortunate and offensive 
'phrase, sedulously exploited by the Democrats, gave New York to 
Grover Cleveland, who was elected President, breaking his party’s jinx 
and defeating the magnetic Blaine.' “ It is all horror to me,” wrote the 
charming Mrs. Blaine. “ I was certain of the election.” ' As for Clevs- 
land, he learned of his election while working at the governor’s desk in 
Albany. “ Well, anyhow,” he said, “ we’ll finish up the work.^’ " He 
demonstrated his courage, on inauguration day, by delivering a grave 
speech without aid of notes at the Capitol, and a litde later,* by marrying 
a girl who had just graduated from college. It was a happy marriage. 
Success seemed to come as the reward of courage. Sbinetimes I wake 
at night in the' White House,” said the President, and rub my eyfes 
and wonder if it is not all a dream.” ’ 

Nevertheless Cleveland’s position was difficult. He wanted to reform 
the ciyil service and safeguard most offices against the spoils system ; the 
Mugwumps adjured him not to dismiss any officeholders ; his own 
fami&ed party demanded posts. Never allow yourself^” one of the 
old foxes' said to him, to lose sight of the fact that politics, not poker, 
is our great American game. Nobody ever dreamt of starting a reform 
mo>f^^nent iu poker.” W^hen he talked about keeping Republicans in 
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office, ids fiiends munnureci ironically : “ To the vanquished belong 
^ihe spoils. He had to surrender in a large number of cases, but he 
did succeed in adding twelve thousand positions to the list of offices 
given for merit alone. Cleveland thought that pensions were another 
abuse. The veterans of the Civil War had organised themselves as the 
G.A.IL (Grand Army of the Republic) and wore exercising a politiad 
influence that made them powerful. Agents, in return for this poKdcal 
support, undertook to secure pensions that were sometimes entirely 
unmerited. In 1879 a law concerning arrears in pensions had been passed 
which allowed those whose applicatiems were approved to receive their 
pensionsfirom the day when they had left the army. In 1885 there were 
three hundred and twenty-five thousand pensioners. For those whose 
requests were rejected by the Pension Bureau, Congress went so for as 
to pass individual acts and, in 1887, decided to pension every disabled 
soldier who had served as much as three months, not necessarily at the 
firont, and was dependent upon his own exertions or on the support 
of others. Clev e la n d vetoed this law md also a good number of 
individual acts. The G.A.R. was especially enrag^ because Cleveland 
had not fought in the war and because he was proposing to return their 
*^flags to the former Confederate states. He did not succeed in putting 
an end to the scandal of Civil War pensions and in 1890, after he had 
left office, a general pension law was voted which doubled the number 
of pensioners. In 1912 there were, counting dependents, over eight 
hundred thousand on the pension list. The farther one got firom the 
war, the more warriors there were to be found. 

After Cleveland’s inauguration, Carl Schurs:, ** number one Mug- 
wump,” had gone to see him at the White House, and the Fresidem hspd 
asked him : “ What is the most important question of the day ? ” — “ The 
Sdiurz replied. “ I am ashair^,” Cleveland said, “ but I know 
nothing about the tariff.” He studied the question. The high tariff 
that had been enforced during the Civil ^War no longer seemed i^essary. 
It was no longer possible to justify them as protection for the growmg 
industries since the “ war babies ” had grown up and were fbding quite 
well for themselves. On the other hand, the financial state of the country 
was so fine that the budget showed a surplus and it was easily possible 
to get along without customs duties. Cleveland adopted the prindple : 
“ Duties for revenue only.” To put it another way : no protective 
taiijffs. This aroused the anger of the manufacture and tlie resentment 
of Congress, which looked upon the surplus as a reservoir upcm which to 
draw for local favours and pensions^ All these resentments resulted in 
Cleveland’s defeat in 1 888 hy the obscure Republican, Bergamin Harrison, 
^ man of culture, whcMe chief qualifications were the feet that his fether 
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had been a congressman, his grandfather President (Tippec^oe), and 
his great-grandfather a signer of the Declaration of Independence. The** 
second General Harrison had been a good soldier in the Civil War, during' 
which he had commanded a br^ade. When he learned of his election 
he cried : “ Providence has given us the victory ! This exclamation 
shocked John Wanamaker of Philadelphia, treasurer of the RepubKcan 
party, who had collected the funds for the campaign. Harrison, as 
President, was reserved, modest, cold, and therefore unpopular. He 
sincerely intended to refuse all compromises. But he was forced to give 
in, like so many others, and to expend the surplus in &vours and pensions.' 
John Wanamaker, whom he made PostmasterrGeneral, did not reform 
the dvii service but distributed post ojSSces to his pohtical fnends as he 
had been expected to do. As for pensions, the cabinet believed that 
“ you cannot weigh the rights of veterans on apothecary’s scales.” 

The most important law of this period was die Sherman Anti-Trust 
Act of 1890. Its object was to impose regulations upon manufacturers 
and bankers whose unchecked individualism was becoming dangerous. 
American industry in the course of thirty or forty years had developed, m 
in prodigious fashion. At the beginning of the centiny, Jefferson had ' 
thought that America would be a rural and agricultural country ; if 
became an industrial and urban one. In 1890 onei could foresee fhat it 
would outstrip all the old European nations combined. Why this 
triumph ? The reason was that America had every advantage : She 
possessed the finest deposits of coal, iron, and petroleum and of ten odidr 
secondary metals ; she had immense reserves of water power ; she 
received each year firom Europe new floods of labour ; she offered 
industry a vast market vuthout trade barriers ; she produced t^ented 
inventors — Fulton of the steamboat ; Morse of the telegraph ; Bell of 
the telephone ; Edison of the electric light ; Sholes and GHdden of the 
typewriter ; McCormick of agriculturil machines ; later Ford of the 
automobile ; Orville and Wilbiur Wright of the airplane — finally sh6 
produced daring business leaders who were not handicapped by the 
weight of tradition and who showed themselves ready to run great risks 
because they were playing for huge stakes. In a few decades America 
had become dotted with factories. 

In the metals industries in particular concentration had been rapid,' 
Andrew Carnegie, who had started as a workman, showed such intelli- 
gence and ability that at thirty he had made a great fortune. In i8<$5' 
he decided to devote himself exdlusively to iron : rails, bridges, loco- 
motives. When Kelly in America and Bessemer in England discovered 
that a blast of air could be used to convert iron into steel, Carnegie _ 
pcKdved the possibilities in this discovery. With the support^ 
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of the Pennsylvania Railroad he became the great master of the sted 
mills of the country. Associated with Frick, the coke king, he acquired 
great fleets of steamers on the Great Lakes, mines, ports, and railroad 
companies. Thanks to him, by 1890 the production of iron and sted 
in the United States had passed that of Great Britain. Nevcithde^, 
Carnegie did not have a monopoly. His rivals were numerous and 
powerful, and in his old age he found himself menaced by a price war. 
Tired out and ready to retire, he decided to mobilise his fortune for the 
foundations that were to survive him. In 1901 he agreed to sell all his 
business interests to a company, organised by the banker J. P. Morgan, 
which brought together most of the sted mills of the country : United 
States Steel, with a capital of one billion four hundred million dollars. 

Thus the steel trust came into being. At first the word trust ” was 
used for a group of companies whose stock was placed in the hands of 
trustees, charged with the duty of running them ; then for any cotur- 
bination of interests brought together to reduce competition. Many 
such combinations had been formed before United States Sted. John 
D. Rockefeller had organised Standard Oil and little by little eliminated 
all compedt<M3. The great packing interests (Swift, Armour) had come 
to an understanding. Guggenheim had created dhe copper trust. Ihare 
had been a sugar trust, a whisky trust, a nickel trust 

Was this concentration of businesses advantageous to the consumer ? 
The trusts maintained that it was. Mass production in great factories, 
they said, reduced the cost of production and consequently the sales 
price. But this was not necessarily so. What would prevent the tni^ 
in the absence of all competition from reducing the cost price without 
reducing the sales price, and thus at^menting their profit ? Moreover, 
was it not unwise to permit the creation of monstrous and arbitrary 
fortunes which were no longer due to the work of a lifetime, as those 
of the former manufacturers had been, but to the stroke of a pea? 
Public opinion was very suspicious of the trusts. How could they be 
controlled ? A corporation could be organised in any state whatever ; 
although it might carry on business in the whole cotuitry, it need obey 
only the laws of the chosen state. Naturally corporations were organized 
in the states which imposed no restrictions upon them, and thus left 
them free to act as they pleased. They made use of their strength to 
strar^le all possible competition, for example, by obta inin g from the 
railroad companies rebates on the shipment of their products. If^me 
state decided to treat them severely, the trust could take refuge be hind 
the Fourteenth Amendment, which protected a citizen from being 


deprived of his property rights without due process of law. This amcaid- 
jpnent, which had been originally enacted to emancipate the Negroes, 
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liad never given them any advantage whatever, hut it had be® care-, 
My drafted by subde and fiirsighted lawyers to protect private propeity 
and, thanb to the support of the' Supreme Court, it had performed di^ 
supplementary function marvellously well. 

. In 1887 Congress had voted a law governing interstate commerce 
and an Interstate Commerce Commission had been aeated to control 
the commerce of the nation, but a long time was to ‘elapse before these 
measures became effective. The Sherman Anti-Trust- Act of 1890 ruled ; 
{a) that every conttact, combinatipn, or conspiracy in restraint of 
between the states or with foreign nations was illegal ; [b) that any per- 
son who attempted to mcaiopolise any part of this commerce was guilty 
of a crime. The obvious intent of the law was to allow federal courts 
to intervene, for by virtue of the Constitution Congress had the tight 
to legislate on commerce between the states. But the Sherman Act did 
not clearly define what constituted a violation, and it was hard to enforce. 
Nevalheless some measure was necessary. The active and greedy 
individualism that had dominated industry- since the Civil War had 
served its purpose. To its aggressiveness was due the commercial 
development of the country. But if all businesses ended by being 
concentrated in a few hands, if all competition became an illusion, if a, 
single trust dominated each industry, what would become of the spirit 
of initiative and daring that had made the new America ? What recourse 
would the public have ? And was it not to be feared that political liber-r 
ties themselves hiight one day be menaced by an economic oligarchy ? 
In both of the great parties groups of reformers were boning to ask, 
these questions. 
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Upon a Cross of Gold 

The America of jSpo was a rich but unsatisfied countr)\ Amcmg 
the masses a wave of discontent was mounting. Why ? Barsuase the 
last frontier had been reached, because good lands were becoming rare, 
because the farmer and the workmen were not receiving a large enough 
share in the wealth of the country, because the tariffs were increasing 
the cost of manufactured goods while the price of agricultural products 
was falling, because the new type of immigrants seemed less easily 
assimilable than the old. As late as 1880 the majority of immigrants 
were Anglo-Saxon, Irish, German and Scandinavian. After 1880, and 
especially from 1890 to 1910, the south and south-west of Europe, and 
Poland as well, poured millions of families into the United States. These 
late arrivals, finding no free land, settled in the cities, forming foreign 
quarters where for a long time they remained loyal to their native 
languages and customs. The foreign workriMi’s ignc^ance and their 
immediate needs forced them to accq)t low wages. American wedt- 
men sufecd firom this continuously replenished source of amip^mon. 
They had to organize to maintain their wages. 

; Bu£tf,ofaHtl^ working classes in the world, that in the United States 
was at that time the one most in need of protection by a powerful trade 
union, it was also the one in which such an orgmisation seemed hardest 
to promote. The obstacles were, oh the one hand, a constant dF 
immigrants who did not speak Ei^sh, whom no propaganda oould 
math,'aEkiwimliad an urgent saeed of work; and on dte other hand, tJbe 
federal character of the country, if one state demanded conditioiis fewr 
labour which the manufecturefs thoi^ht too fitvourable, the latter had 
the option of transporting their fectocks to a less I&cral state. Mosth 
over, public opinion and the courts of law were gcncraBy hostfle io 
carganised labour. For a long time the only use made of Shermm 
Antir-Trust Act was as a weapon against what the judge’s called ** wodb- 
men’s conspiracies.” Nevertheless labour unicais slowly devdoped. 
The order of the Knights of Labour, open to all workmen, to 

assure them ofa share in the profits^ fa. i8Si Samud Gompers, a 
tx3bacx:o wodker, who had studied European trade unitmisin, otganhtd 
the American Federation of Labom. His policy was like diat of ihc 
Bdiidi trade unions. It was cautious, adre^ non-violent, and Ikde by^ 
htde< it gamed omfidence of a public that had at first been hosfile. 
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As for the syndicalist and revolutionary groups, they remained sporadic 
and unimportant Tiutil 1905? which date the Independent ^W^orkers of 
the World became organised. 

More' discontented even than the workmen were the farmers. The 
Grange had disappeared, but not the spirit of the Grange. The farmers 
were suffering from a deflation of agricultural prices which made it 
impossible for them to pay the interest on their borrowings. . Mary 
Tease, the “ Pythoness of Ejansas ” advised them ‘‘ to raise less com and 
more heE.” .Many lands of the Middle West were mortgaged. ' The 
situation was the same, as in the time of Jackson. The new .states had 
been fitted out oh borrowed money. Speculators had pushed land prices 
to too high, a level. The debt-ridden West accused its creditor, the East, 
of being responsible for its ills and demanded a more abundant currency 
to increase the price of its products. The grievances of the western 
pioneers were comprehensible. They had crossed prairies and deserts ; 
they had wrung hivests from a hitherto sterile land. And what was 
their reward? Poverty. Towards 1890 they tried to join up with 
some labour groups to form a new party — ^the People’s Party or the 
Populists. In 1891 they held a convention in Cincinnati and wrote a 
platform which included free coinage of sEver, abolition of national 
banks, an income tax, nationalisation of the railroads,' and elecmon of 
United States senators by popular suffrage. As presidential candidate in 
the election of 1892 they nominated James B. Weaver, who. received 
a million votes and carried several states. This unusual "success of a third 
party showed the extent. of discontent among . the . people. The two 
old parties had nominated proved candidates : Cleveland and Harrisom 
Cleveland, was elected. . , . : ^ 

A commercial crisis of the first order was in preparation. AH.the pee- 
monitory signs could be detected. , .The building of railroads and of cities 
had stopped. Goods no longer found ar^dy market. . UiKmploymenfc 
was increasing. The Democratic Party was split on the question of silvki 
money. For a long time eastern Democrats hzd fevomed hard money,* 
southern and. western :l>emocrats easy money. : It was the old debate, 
between industrial and agrarian democracy, between debtor and creditor, 
between infiation and deflation. But in the nineties the. ^voc^es of 
inflatiem were no longer in fovour of Greenbackism.. They preadhsd 
bimetallism^ Why^? Because they thought it dangerous to mahe pric^ 
di^pend^t on the .supply of. ore metal-^goid because’ they had sm 
impressaon that Great Britain was attempting, to force t^on ih.Gr world 
a.siugie gold standard ; because some of the western states were iaige 
o£ silver. Impoverished miners, farmers, and workmen loohed 
t^^iSlber m thdr salwtion. To many, it became an mternatiostisdoonfrori 
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9'ersy. Why must we accept for our money the metal England 
selects ? To others it was a class question. Silver was the money of 
the pec^k, gold the money of the millionaire. Monometallists objected 
that if the government of the United States undertook to exchange gold 
for silver at a fixed ratio of 16 to i, and other countries did not agree, 
there wotdd be a run on the Treasury’s gold. 

Cleveland took a position for hard money. “ He was an eastern 
Democrat with little to distinguish him firom a Republican but his views 
on tarife and on the crimes of Jeff Davis,” comments D. W. Brogan. 
He had to decide whether he would please Main Street or Wall Street. 
Against the agrarian wing of his party, he chose Wall Street, or at least 
orthodox economy, and asked Congress to repeal the Sherman Silver 
Purchase Act, which made it obligatory for the government to purchase 
silver at the expense of the gold reserve. Despite the senators from the 
seven silver states, the President had his way. Then, since gold con- 
tinued to flee the country, Cleveland decided to sell government bonds. 
Finding no buyers, he turned to Wall Street. J. P. Morgan agreed to 
supply die Treasury with sixty~two million dollars in gold in exchange 
for 4 per-cent, bonds. Part of this gold came firom abroad, and this 
improved the situation. Cleveland’s enemies said that the conditiom 
he had made were much too advantageous, to the banker. He main- 
tained, on the contrary, that he had been very fortimate in finding Mr, 
Morgan. From this time on, Cleveland was hated by the breadwinning 
muititade as no President rince Johnson had been. Bimetallists called 
him ‘‘ Shylock,” “ vampire,” the tool of Wall Street” Beneath the 
storm of insults he remained stoic and immovable. 

His difficulties became erpcn greater when labour trouldes broke out 
At the end oi 1893 the crisis was in full swing with the usual accompam- 
sapeats eff reduced salaries, bankruptcies, and discharged workmen. An 
army of unemployed, led by Jacob Coxey, a businessman firom Ohio, 
marched on Washington. Coxey demanded that Congress issue five 
hundred million dollars in bonds for road constructiem designed to give 
work to the unemployed. This “ Army of the Commonwealth of 
Ohio” was due to bring the protests of the people to Congre^ cm 
May isfr. Its strength was small but the newspapers gave it a great deal 
of publicity. Coxey was arrested by the police for “ walking on the 
gtass ” at the Capitol. His army encamped in Washington and finally 
was disbanded and given free tickets to return home. In the ssimmer 
of 1894 a strike broke out in the Chicago Ptiilman works. Because of 
the crisis, Pullman had discharged four thousand workmen and empk>ye^ 
and teduced the wages of others. The perscmnel, knowing the immense 
reseirVes of the company, thought the company m^ht have held off and 
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proposed to submit die question to arbitration. When the company 
refl^d, the raikoad union, of which Eugene V. Debs, a Socialist, was 
president, refused to handle Pullman cars. Soon stations and tracks 
were blocked. John P. Altgeld, the Democratic and Populist governor 
of Illinois, sympathised with the strikers and refused to intervene. W^heh 
Cleveland saw that the strike was producing riots, he sent federal troops 
to Chicago on the pretext that the strikers were holding up the United 
States mail. The governor protested : The President’s action was, said 
Altgeld, contrary to states’ rights, the fetish of the Democratic party. 
Debs called for a general strike of all labour organisations, but a con- 
ference of labour unions refused to foUow him. He was arrested and 
imprisoned on a charge of conspiracy to kill. He was acquitted on that 
count but later sentenced to six months’ imprisonment for contempt of 
court. Cleveland had broken the strike but his unpopularity soon 
became greater than ever. In the Democratic party a revolt took shape 
against a leader who, it was said, was following RepubHcan policies and 
" prostitutiag the government in the service of capitalists.” 

Cleveland was assailed also for having oiSFered to return the Hawaiian 
Islands to the native queen who was their legitimate ruler. The latter 
had been deposed in the time of President Hsirrison by a provisional -white 
government which had had the support of the United States. Cleveland 
proposed to restore her to the throne if she would abandon her plans for 
“vengeance against the Americans. She proved unreasonable aud the 
islands were later annexed Quly, 1898). But Cleveland had energetically 
maintained the United States traditional doctrine respect for small 
nations and the supremacy of right over might. This earned him new 
insults. On the other hand, he was acclaimed for the first time in his 
administration when he refused to give in to England on the question of 
^ frontier between Venezuela and British Guiana. Venezuela had 
appealed to th^ United States. The State Department had protested 
in the name of the Monroe Doctrine and Lord Salisbury had replied, in 
effect, that it had better mind its own business. Cleveland sent a message 
to Congress in which he asked for an appropriation to send an American 
commission, charged with the duty of adjusting the question of Vene- 
zuela’s frontier, while taking into full account the responsibilities involved 
and the postible consequences. This meant that he was not afraid of w^ 
wnh E n gl md . But English public opinion was opposed at all costs to 
protests of members of Parliament led Lord Salisbury, who 
had common sense and who, moreover, knew his case was good,^ to 
siGcqjt arbitration which in part upheld the Eng lis h claims. , 

his term ended in 1896, Cleveland had earned lasting hatreds. 
* But public hanedg^e phenomena and not judgments. Cleveland had? 
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been a statesman, an energetic leader, a rock in tbe midst of the tempest, 

^ He was to die saying : “ I have tried so hard to act well. . . and he 
had the right to say it. His enemies had nicknamed him '‘His 
Obstinacy.” His Democratic friends, to replace him, looked about for 
a man more responsive to the will of the people. They found William 
Jennings Bryan. Cleveland had said : “ The citizen must serve the 
nation ; not the nation the citizen.” Bryan would have liked to put the 
government at the disposal of the public. A litdc Nebraska lawyer, a 
native of Illinois, naturally eloquent and handsome of free, he had won 
election to Congress in 1890 by a majority of seven thousand in a district 
that had been Republican two years before. In Congress he 
speeches on the tariff and the silver question that attracted wide attentiem. 
In 1894 he began to travel through the Middle West preaching the gospel 
of the free coinage of silver, and begging his party to be on the side of 
the people and not on tie side of “ the idle holders of idk capital.” His 
fine presence, his “ moral seriousness,” and his sincerity gave him a 
tremendous hold on the crowds. When he came to the Demoaratic 
convention of 1896 as a delegate from Nebraska, and cried in his ringing 
voice : " I am come to speak in defence of a cause as holy as the cause 
of liberty — the cause of humanity,” he moved all the deTcgates. He was 
(perhaps unconsciously) an excellent actor and a brilliant rhetoridan ; 
he aroused firantic entiusiasm. “ His speech cemtained evcrythii]^ tfcat 
might appeal to popular prejudices : praise of the pioneers, defiance of 
England, acceptance of martyrdom.” He concluded : “ Having bdiind 
us the producing masses of this nation and the world, supported by the 
commercial interests, the Jabouring interests, and die toilers ev^ywh^rc, 
we will answer their demand for a gold standard by saying to them ; 

* You 5 b all not i^ess down upon die brow of labour this crown tlioms, 
you shall not crucify thankind upon a cross of gold.’ ” The apidause 
lasted for an hour and all the del^ations filed by and dipped flags 
before the flag of Nebraska. As a result of this ^>eecii, Brym was 
nominated as the Democratic candidate. The Populist party also agreed 
to support him. They had no alternative, as he had nin away with 
their platform. Silver Republicans also came to hint, while many gdki 
Democrats flocked to the opposite party. “ I am a Democrat still, very 
still,” said Senator David Hill of New York, when asked if he was 
g(»ng to bolt Bryan. His remark represaited the feeling of a good many 
other Democrats. Bryan, the "boy orator,” was only thirty-six, but 
hk followers made hhxi " the new Lincoln,” the lion of Nebraska-"*^ 
The Republican " gold-bugs ” nominated Major William McKinley of 
Ohio, a retired officer and a professional politician, well educated and 
well dressed. The " Majah ” had " the face' of an I t alia n ecclesiastic of 
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the fifteenth-century/’ “ What a priest he wotJd have made ! ” said 
Monseigneur Ireland, in his state, of which he was governor, he was 
beloved as “ a skilful conciliator, an agreeable neighbour and everybody’s 
friend.” He was especially admired by Mr. Marcus A. Hanna, “ Uncle 
Mark,” a rich businessman of Ohio, the owner of mines, oil wells, and 
street railways, who was ready to spend a great deal of money in politics. 
Mark Hanna had decided to pilot McKinley into dhe White House. 
First he got the Republics nomination for him, then he set to work 
to launch him throu^out the country. The election slogan was 
McKinley and the Full Dinner Pail.” Hanna secured contributians 
from manufacturers and insurance- companks and went so far as to 
e^ct a fixed percentage of the capital of the big banks. Thus he amassed 
four, some say six or ten, million dollars for the election campaign. He 
employed eighteen htmdrcd speakers. Many a big firm ordered its 
employees to vote for McKinley. The Democratic party received con- 
tributions from' the owners of silver mines, but they did not show them- 
selves very generous and the party fund did not amount to onc-tenth of 
the Republican fund. Bryan travelled feverishly from one ocean to the 
oAer, making six hundred speeches in fourteen weeks. This “ Battle of 
the Standards was the hardest presidential campaign since liucdbi^s in 
i860. Bry^ s crusade made an overwhelming impression on the peofdc 
of America, feight or wrong, he was a splendid speaker tol had t nohie 
presence. One of his principal subjects was, of course, silver money. 
Suppose the international bankers were opposed to it; why shodd 
America accept the ukase of the international bankers ? Why give the 
metal gold, amassed in the East; preference ov^ foe metai silver, wffoih 
the West produced in abundance? He had said fe ias coirventicsii 
speech : You tell ns that the great citi^ are in fevbur of foe gc 4 d 

st^dard ; w^e re|iy that the great cities rest upon our broad atjd fertile 
prairies: Bum down your cities aikl leave our farms and yont cities 
spring up again as if by magic ; but destroy your ferms and the 
grass Will grow iii the streets of ev<^ city m foe country.” McSmfcy 
was elected by a large maj<xity. Gold and industry had wem byer sSver 
and agri<^to:e. But Bryan had received six and a half miffion votes. 
Incidentally, foi^ election tolled the knell of FopuKsm. As to fheE>eiiK>- 
crats, having chosen a western leada: they now stood very low in foe 
byes of the eastern businessmen, but they had a chance of bdeoming 
<fey foe party of foe masses. 
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America Enters the World 

President mckinley was a perfect man, almost top perfect. He was 
honest, scrupulous, kindly, indulgent, respomive to popular desires. 
“ He was the incarnation of the ballot box in its noblest mood/’ “ He 
had. the art of throwing a moral gloss over policies whi<i were dubious, 
and _ this he did with a sort of self-deceiving sincerity,” Six different 
senators would recommend six dii&rent prot^g^ to him for die same 
office and he would send each of them away convinced that his man 
would be nominated, whereas he himself had long since settled on a 
seventh cmdidate. At his side watched the Warwick who had 
made this king, Marcus Hanna of Ohio, ambassador to Washington 
of a triumpl^t plutocracy.” Neither Senator Hanna nor President 
McKinley hil any desire to become involved in ^cussions of inter- 
national policy. What interested them was the business world, its 
prosperity, the maintenance of the tariff, and the. victory of the gold 
standard. But these questions which had stirred up such violent emotions 
quickly fell into second place. In 1896 thousands of Americans had 
been ready to fight for silver money. Then came the discovery of gold 
mines in the Klondike and in South Afiica ; this had led to a drop in 
the value of gold and a rise in prices ; in the Middle West an abundant 
harvest had been sold at a good price ; and the searchlight pf pubhc 
opinion had swung in another direction. 

■ For a long time the citizens of the United States had entertained great 
cx>ntempt &r the imperialism of European powers. No doubt thdr own 
'^‘ manifest destiny ” had led them, also, to conquer territories, but soon^ 
qi hitea: the^ territories had been admitted as states of the Union, hi 
every mstance “ the Ckinstitution had followed the flag.” About 1890, 
^ce the last frontier had officially di^ppeared, certain Americans b^an 
to dunk fet manifest destiny might not stop at the diores of the ocean- 
A'great historian and strategist. Captain Mahan, elucidated in his wodb 
.the role played in the life o£ nations by navies and naval bases. Senator 
Heury C^boi lodge of Massachusetts wrote : “ From the Rio "Chande 
to the Arctic Ocean there must be only one. flag, one country.” It 
necessary, said the senator, to dig a canal between the two oceans ; for 
the protection of t h i s canal and that of American commerce in the 
Pa cifi c, it would be useful to control the Hawaiian Islands and to have 
at least one base in the West Indies. “ And,” continued this Yankee 
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Piorocliole, die Nicaraguaa Canal has been constructed die 

Isknd. of Cuba will become a necessity for us.” !n MdKjnley’s time 
these ideas had been disseminated by a nationalistic press. They were 
no longer simply the ideas of a few imperialists, they found favour with 
the masses as well as with the Dai^htcrs of the American Revolutioii. 

A minority of intellectual hberak and pacifists opposed this doctrine, but 
one can imagine cases in which the passions of the liberals and those ot 
imperialis ts would coincide — ^for example, if it were a question of coming 
to the aid of a small nation oppressed by a great power, Americans 
were warmhearted ; the character of Don Quixote appealed to them ; 
they asked nothing better than to play that role on the international 
stage ; it was ironical that they should have had to play it for the first 
against the country of Cervantes. 

The question of Cut^ had concerned more than one administratioti. 
The island lay dose to the continent ; Americans had large commercial 
interests there ; they bot^ht its st^ar and tobacco ; Spanish dominadofi 
there had been accepted rehictandy. But die United States had not 
officially intervened in any of the numerous Cuban revolutions. As 
Ir mg as the controversy between the North and the South continued, tbc 
^ Cuban affair * had been judged, not <m its own merits, but for its possSde 
repercussions on the politics of the United States. Later the Cuban 
Revolution of 1868 had aroused warm sympathy in Ncffth AnKarka ; 
ffie Clubaa flag had been flown in New York. But the North, which 
had just defended a government’s right to stamp out rebellion, cc^ikl 
hardly refuse this same right to the Spanish government. In 1895 a new 
Cuban Revolution, due in large rneasure to American tarifi, whkh 
were ruining the Cuban jJanters and fordmg: down salaries on the i d an d, 
was suppressed with extreme sevaity by the Spanish General Weyier. 
He orgmised concentration camps {reconemdrado) ; it was repented that 
women and children died in them by the thousands. Certain news- 
papers exaggerated tl^ Spainsh atrocities and lanndbed a cam p a%n fee 
war as one might launch a campaign Ibr a new cigarette. One of feem 
gambled three million dollars that war would a>me. Hie CiA«as’ 
desire for independence pleased the many American liberals who were 
hojstiie in . principle to every authoritarkin, monarchy. Ckvdaaid 

adrriinistration made ah^attempt to persuade the Spanlar^ to gram the 
island autonomy, but firmly resisted the newspaper campaign for mSatary 

interventLon. * 1. 

By 1897 the anarchy in Cuba had h^^un to disturb Americans who 
had f^mtations: there. Spain refused to assume re^nsibiKty for the 
havoc caused by the insurrectioii. American citizens were arrested and 
g^treated. AkKmley began n^otiatiom and bc^ that he oodd 
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re^ch z solution that would give the island independence in fact while ^ 
insaintaining* in order to .satisfy Spanish honour, a bond with Spaini 
analogous to that which unites Canada to England- When the libera^: 
Sagasta, came to power in Spain and General Weyler was -recalled, it 
seemed likely that patience was to be rewarded. But in February, 1898, 
a new incident occurred- The Spanish ambassador in ^W^^hingtonv 
Scnor, Dupuy dc Lome,, wrote a letter to one of his fciends, in which he 
described McKinley as a hesitant and opportunistic politician. The letter 
fell into the hands of Hearst’s New York Journal which published it. 
Dupuy de Lome was forced to resign. The cruiser Maine was sent to 
Havana to protect American citizens..- Senator Hanna, who was 
opposed to war, did not approve this measure. He said it was like 
amusing oneself by throwing a lighted match into an oil welL Events 
quickly proved him right. On February 15th, L898, the Maine blew up, 
and a large part of the crew were killed. What caused the explosion ? 
Several hypotheses seemed tenable : an accident, a premeditated crime 
by the Spanish government, a crime comrnitted by individuals, a crime 
planned by the insurgents to provoke war. The truth was not known 
and never will be known, but American public opinion held tiie Spanish 
government responsible. As yean Before the cry had been :• ‘/ Remem-s* 
ber the Alamo ! /’ the cry now'- was “ Remember the Maine I ’’ The 
Spanish government, which did: not want war, tried to negotiate. It 
ofiered to accept an inquiry, and arbitration ; it asked the: pope to inter- 
vene ; it even offered autonomy to the Cubans. But McKinley sent his 
war message to Congress, fearing that if he did not go' the whole way 
he would cut his party in two. On the nineteenth of April Congress 
declaied that a state of war exited betweai the United States and Spain. 
Senator Hanna^was nerf: happy^ 

“ It has been, a splendid lilffe war,” wrotej!^ later on, John- Hay, th^ 
learned, ironical, .and charming Secretary of State, one tif thbiest diplo- 
mats of his time and a tnarr who tried to follow both the golden rule and 
the Monroe Doctsdbue. . It was indeed a war without anguish, in which 
victory never changed sides, for which the enthusiasm of the countty was 
unanimous, and in which Democrats and Republicans, northerners ai^l 
southerners were united once more in the service of a single common 
cause: - A former southern general wrote a patriotic song of recoridUa- 
tkMU: '■ . *-> ' ' ^ : 

He laid away ids suit of grey — , ' , . 1 

^ ‘ . To wear. tije Uniqu b^e.,; , 

fe. the* eyes of a mmority it was an imperial's war, but necessaky | ih 
&osb of the m^ority it was am Idealist’s war. Tt was- a question of 
ftecang &esr and oppressed- neaghbours.v ISfo ^ due doubted ffisrT 
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th«e would 1^ a quick victory, and yet on examination of the fkts such 
^ a doubt wotdd have been reasonable. The American navy seemed to 
be in good shape and if proved its excellence in action. On the other 
the army had sadly neglected : it numbered barely eighty 
ousand men, and for the one hundred and twenty-five i-ho .ita nd 
volunteers who were summoned there was great difficulty in supplying 
^s and i^orim. The Spanish army, diough more numerous, was 
m equipped and badly commanded. A smaU American expeditionary 
force of seventeen thousand men was able to capture Cuba, rKanVc to 
tte support of fleet, which destroyed a Spanish squadron in the Bay 
of Santiago. There, an Assistant Secretary of the Navy, who had 
resign^ his . office to take command of a regiment of Rough Riders, 
won distinction. His name was Theodore Roosevelt. In the Pacific, 
^mmodore Dewey with a small squadron appeared in Manila Bay and 
destroyed the . Spanish fleet without losing a. ship or. a man, beneath the 
jealous eye of a Gaman admiral and the fnendly eye of an F.ngliA 
Admiral, However, it was not until August 13 th, after peace had been 
signed, that the city of Manila was taken with the aid of Philippine 
insurgents commanded by Emilio Aguinaldo. As for the Spanish 
of Puerto Bico, renstance there was so brief that cme humorist spoke of 
the campaign as a.lerg^^cale picnic or a mocadigfat excursion. 

! Spain- signed a tteajy in P^s, though the conditions were bitter. She 
gave tq) Cuba and ceded Puerto Rico, Guam, and the Philippines to the 
United States, the latter in return for twenty million dollars. It was the 
^ of the Spanish empire, and it was galling £» this proud nation to lose 
its last possessions m. the very location whore she had been the first to 
hnxoduce W estem dvilisatitMi. For the United States diis vietocy 
serious questions of principle. It vfeis a time when Kipling in T-ngUywf 
was justifying imperiahstic policies and praiang the white man fyr 
^cepting the bmden of power. Many liberal Americans believed that 
“ the white man’s burden ” threatened rather to he a burden for die red, 
black, and yellow man. In November; 1898, an antt-inq>etialht 
had been organised in Boston by Charles Hancis Adams and Carl Sdhuiz ; 
its programme' was, to oppose the acquisition of cdonies. So far as Cuba 
was concerned this doctrine triumphed. General Leonard Wood stayed 
there only.long'enough to allow a convention tp prepare a ccmstitutkxi. 
But Ctd^ia had to undertake never to enter into ^rcemeols invedving 
her .sovere^ty without .the consent of the United Stetes ; to lease or 
tell to the United States necessary naval bases ; to accept the ihtatveiatiaa 
the Washington government in the event of an attack upon the 
by; a' fmreign power ; and; finally not to coittract dbbts the iotetest on 
p^hich tx>nld not be met by the normal budget of the island. In Puerto 
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Bdco a compromise solution was adopted. In 1900 the citi2ens of the 
island received the right to elect a house of representatives. A council 
and a governor were appointed by the President of the United States. 
I^ter, in 1917, the Puerto Ricans became American citizens. The 
council was replaced by an elected senate, the governor alone being 
appointed by the Unit^ States. To-day some of the Puerto Ricans 
hope their island will become a state of the Union ; others desire 

)ine question was more complex. If America retained 
these distant possessions she would become a colonial power. Many 
Americans disliked this idea. Others felt that their consciences would 
be satisfied if a payment were made to Spain, which was provided for 
in the treaty. John Hay, Secretary of State, wrote : The only question 
in my mind is to know how far it is possible for us to evacuate the 
Philippines.” On the other hand, the Filipinos had formed a govern^ 
ment with Aguinaldo at its head. With an army of between thirty and 
forty thousand men Aguinaldo encircled Manila, which the American 
General Otis had occupied with about fifteen thousand men. How 
strong was Agulnaldo’s army ? Events were to show that the natives ^ 
were divided. By means of a stratagem, Aguinaldo was captured. 
Thereafter it seemed certain that the United States would keep the islancb 
and also Guam, between Hawaii and the Philipinnes, which an expedition 
had conquered in passing. For governing such conquered but not yet 
aSMoilat^ territories, the Constitution of the United States provided no 
machinery. The President, in his capacity of commander-in-chief, alone 
had authority. He appointed a commission to help hini and later he 
sent a civil governor, Judge William Howard Taft, an amiable gi^ 
whose good sense and moderation accomplished w<mders. The 
Americans succeeded in making the Filipinos Idre them, and at the time 
when war broke out- in 1941, diey had the honourable and generous 
intention of giving the Philippines complete independence in 1946. 

- Blit in 1900 the controversies on the subject of imperialism , wem 
violent. Many professors, philosophers, and writers thought that 
America wordd lose hersoul if like the old and corrupt nations of Europe, 
she beganio play tiiocolonial game. Mark Twidn wrote to the President 
and suggested that in future the white stripes in thb American fetg shodB 
be replaced by black stripes and the stars by a death's head. But McEinldlr 
knew his people. Lord Salisbury had said formerly of Queen Victorai 
if one wanted to know what the English masses were thinking abou^ 
^ had to do was to consult the queen. ^ McKinley's dibught was hi 

l^pontaaaeobs accord with that of the m^ority of Americans. Efe knew 
2^ this time the country approved his foreign policy. The vbtoar 


independence. 
The Philit 
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id m fct rfflia loyj to tin gave hk > second term. Bryan 

once agam was Ins rival, and since the bimetallist fcrore had waned he 
^de^^tHm^campmgn. He mainknediat" every gmt^rn- 

m^_thae IS not fomnW on 4e consent of the governed is a tyranny," 

m the n I* > republic,” and dlat ie ideas expressed 

m ie Declantim of Independence were not compatible wii the govern- 
ment of enslaved ptynlations ; “ We must abandon onr fine contempt 
teoietnanonswkchgovembyfotce. . . . We most abandon eidm 
protectorate or renounce those principles for which our fariben 
pug t m the Revolution ” The anti-imperialists Adams and 

Jhurz^supported Bryan, though they thought him mad. The country 

showed more prudence. McKinley won easily. He had a popular 
plurahty of more than eight hundred thousand over Br>'an, and to mark 
^ the more clearly the national character of the election, Theodore 
Rooscvel^ the colonel of Rough Riders who had become governor of 
ri!! 1 ^ 7 ’ Vice-President, contrary to his wishes and those 

otMcMey. As a matter of fict, the machine in New York state had 

made Rwsevelt Vice-Prddem to get him away from Albany, where 
toe politicians found him independent and hard to handle. Butmachines 
themselves can miscalculate, and this one, in trying to disembarass itsdf 
of a governor, turned him into a President. For on September 6th, 1901, 
m the first ye^ of his second term McKinley was assassinated by an 
a^chist and died as he had lived, saying exactly toe right thing. He had 
been, said John Hay, “ one of toe sweetest and quietest natures I have 
ever known among public men.” The dynamic and fiery Coioiwi 
Roosevelt became President. 
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Conclusion 

From the Civil War to the end of the century the history of the United 
States in an extraordinary blend of satire and epic. The ' illustrious 
names of this period, the names that people remember, are not those of 
the Presidents, nor ofthethiiikers, but those of the captains of industry. 
The work accomplished verges on the noiraculous. - In less than half a 
century a continent was criss-crossed with railroads, settled, cleared, 
exploited. But the conquistadors of the nineteenth-century showed few 
scruples, accumulated superhiunan fortunes by inhuman- methods, and 
treated the masses who served them as fodder for their machines. Mah 
in their eyes was a means not an end. The idealism of the past no longer 
possessed any power over their minds ; they went to church, but they 
were no longer religious ; they talked of hberty on election day, but they 
gave thought to the Constitution only to circumvent it, and to politics 
only to protect their owm interests ; they had little taste, fewer manners ; 
and no aesthetic morality replaced their lost religious morality. It was 
a period of great individuals, monstrously egoistic, marvellously efficient. 

Perhaps their implacable force was necessary to forge the instrument. 
But by the end of the century a time came when the excess of individu- 
alism made the average man’s life difficult. * Would plutocracy succeed 
in dominatihg democracy ? That was the great question of those thirty-, 
five years. By 1880 pubHc opinion was demanding that businessmen be 
subjected to supervision and that poHtical life be made more honest. 
Henry Adams said that the art of governing at that time consisted in 
controlling men who were socially as remote as pagan divinities, who 
were unknown to the voter but indispensable for hirn to know, and who, 
even if they had been flayed alive, could have found nothing to say 
about political values. Soon the reformers were winning out at election 
time over the businessmen. Occasionally the businessman, in his latter 
days, became a reformer. Carnegie and Rockefeller gave their fortunes 
to foundations which thenceforth played a role in the intellectual develop- 
ment of the country. In both parties the progressive wing became 
powerful. Laws to restrain trusts were popular. Although this period 
was disturbing because of its immorality by 1890 there were numerous 
reassuring indications that the country had remained sound at the core. 
There were scandals and corruption, but both were denounced. If die 
evil was great, the correction was sure to follow. No one can demand^ 

3^ 
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perfection in human affairs* AH a reasonable dthcea requires is that dhe 
institutions of his country shall permit it to right itself and to oscillate 
about a mean point. This is the case in the United States. 

This period in America was the time of historic centenaries : 1876, 
the anniversary of the Declaration of Independence ; 1881, the anniver- 
sary of Yorktown ; 1887, the anniversary of the Constitution. These 
milestones made it possible to measure the course that had been run. 
What in 1776 had been but a frail hope, die daring idea of a few men, 
had become in 1876 a gigantic and prosperous country, one of the most 
powerful in the world. The Constitution, which was so painfully 
daborated in Philadelphia, had stood the test of a century and showed 
m amazing youdhfuhiess. Nevertheless the America, of Washington and 
^f Jefferson was no more. The America of Hamilton had been bom, a 
posthumous child of genius and very different from what Hamilton had 
magined. A great part of the population was henceforth to live in 
rides. Riches and luxury took on offensive aspects. Class feeling 
ncreased. In New York the Four Hundred and the Four Million con- 
ronted each other. ‘‘ The America of Fisk and of Gould, of Boss Tweed 
nd the Credit Mobilier,” said an American writer, “ fell far short of 
adsfying the demands of a rational civilisation. After four himdred 
^ears to have produced such heroes as these, to be thus far sunk in the 
aud, was not the outcome of a great experiment that one could edntem- 
•late with pride,” This judgment is too severe. The great experin^t 
ad produced other heroes besides Fii and Gould, other institutions than 
le Credit Mobilier. But it was true that a realistic criticism had become 
ecessary. This had not yet found either its spokesmm its means of 
spression in American letters. , . . 

The institutions adopted at the md of the eighteenth-century were 
iU functioning in fairly satisfectory fashion at the end of die raneteenth- 
his was due in part to the liberal traditions that America inherited from 
■reat Britain, and in part to the Constitution itself. The middle-westcra 
ioneers were Anglo-Saxon by tradition. They cherished their liberties.* 
hey believed in free discussion, trial by jury, and the principle no 
xation without representation.” They h^ carried with them from 
ew England the town meeting and the custom* of orderly public dis- 
ission. And so the political experience of the United Statsts had been 
ng gtid sound. The executive power and tl3e right of amdndmcnt 
ade it possible to achieve all necessary reforms except in the case of 
tVeiy; Johnson’s acquittal had preserved Congress from the tttoptatioh 
• putting itself above the law. Nevertheless, certain dianges seemed 
cessary. In particular the liberals wished to have United States 
aators elected by pbpular vote. The Coa^titutiem of lySj had given 
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the right of electmg senators to the legislatures, of the different, states. 
This indirect method of election would permit, so the Founders thoughts 
the selection of eminent men and would free them from the necessity 
of campaigning for office. This was by no means unreasonable, and at 
the close of the century a good many senators belonged to a class of 
consular quality, true elders of the Republic and ambassadors from thdr 
states to Washington. But indirect election also made it easier, so s^d 
its opponents, for businessmen to get their representatives into the Senate. 
The Senate had become “ a rich man's dub " over which public opinion 
had almost no control. It is hard to say who was right in this contro- 
versy ; however that may be, the partisans, of direct election gained 
ground, and in 1913 an amendment to the Constitution was to change 
the method of election to the Senate. In some states the voters jaho 
demanded direct primaries ; that is, the right of the voters in each, party 
to choose the candidates instead of voting for candidates placed on the 
ticket by the “machine.” 

The cities grew monstrously. New York’s population increased 
from 1,174,779 hi i860 to 3 , 437,203 in 1900 ; that. of Chicago from 
109,360 in T 860 to 1,698,575 in 1900. . MinneapoHs, St. Paul, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Milwaukee doubled and tripled the number of thek inhabi- 
tants. The builders of this New World showed more daring than taste. 
The pretentious. brownstcHie palaces built at this time along Fifth Avenue 
and on Piverside Drive were adorned with useless turrets ; they werei 
copies of Renaissance chateaux, Italian villas, Flemish town halls. They 
were filled with too heavily carved furniture, too elaborate marquetry,t 
too heavy curtains, hideous hibelotSy and French and English paintings 
of the worst periods. Godkin, founder of the weekly m^azine Tfe 
Nation^ called this, epoch “ The Age of the Chromo ” and indeed^ the 
rigours of busines Kfe awakened, through need of compensation, ,a 
bathetic sentimeritalism. Crocheting was a popular pastime with til; 
women of this period. Furniture, objects, and minds were swathed fel 
useless covers. Dogs and Cynics wore crocheted muzzles. In 1870 tfe 
first apartment house was built on East 1 8th Street in New York. It wH 
a great success, and this type of building was destined to multiply. 

Fortunes were more ostentatious than formerly. A millibn doBaM 
was DO; longer ^eat wealth. Certain financial . magnates had fifty 
a hundred miliums. In their homes butlers, imported from England^ ' 
reigned over liveried valets and attempted to impose British tradifioPr 
cm. their masters, Leonid jermne gavb a banquet at Delmonico’s.f^ 
^vmty-two fiiends at a cost of ten thousand dollars. The centrqpieqe 
oC fiije table was a lake on which were swans, and golden railings 

off from the guests. Amusements, too, m this period were lacking^ 
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in taste. The principal requirement was to amaze. The first American 
^circuses had be^ simple and charming, with a single ring like all IBuropean 
circuses. P. T. Bamum conceived the idea of showing the public two 
rings at the same time, then three. He had l^gun his career almost 
half a century earlier by exhibiting an old Negro woman who, he said, 
had been George W ashington*s nurse. Then he had travelled throughout 
the country presenting “ General Tom Thumb and the ** Swedish 
nightingale,” Jenny Lind. Now he was transporting by railroad The 
Greatest Show on Earth.” Sarah Bernhardt, too, had been launched 
in the United States as “ the greatest actress in the world.” A taste for 
the theatre was increasing. Between 1880 and 1900 the number of 
actors grew from five thousand to fifteen thousand. Uncle Tarns Cabin 
and The Orphans of the Storm made fortimes for travelling compani^ 
It was the time when America was beginning to be a paradise for 
European virtuosos. Symphony orchestras were organised, in New 
York (1878), in Boston (i88r), in Chicago (1891). In New York 
Jftiends of music endowed the Metropolitan Opera (1883) ; every great 
family made it a point of honour to have its family box there, just as it 
had its carriage, its victoria, brougham, barouche. Ihe automobile, at 
the end of the century, was no more than an experiment. But Henry 
Adams, at the age of fifty solemnly and painfully learned to ride a bicyde. 

The poverty in certain, sections of the big cities was distressing. 
Charitable organisations made an effort, not only to bring aid to the 
unfortunates, but to find remedies. Settlements were founded (Henry 
Street in New York, Hull House in Chicago). Jane Addams at Hull 
House made an effort to meet the ftmilies and solve their difiicultles, md 
to gain the fiiendship of the children. Charitable workers jcaned 
together in organisations. A campaign against saloons, where alcohol 
and prostitution held sway, was led by courageous and pious young 
women who knelt on the sidewalk at die doors of the saloons to pray 
for their closing, despite the jecK of the drunkards. The Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union soon added action to prayer. Temp^aaoe 
was taught in die schools. Opposition was encountered ftom the ** wet 
interests ” and the immigrante from all countries who were unwilHng to 
abandon their native customs. The Germans especially Hung to their 
beer. In 1895 the Anti-Saloon League of America was organised and 
was destined to play an important part in pcditics. A Prohibititm party 
even nominated <^didates hut without much success. Neverthdess, 
there were some who declared themselves in fevour of the total pro- 
hibition of alcoholic bevers^es : certain Puritans, m a n ufa cturers who 
considered drink harmful to work, and part of the medical profession 
►whiHi held alcohol responsible for many ills. 

AA 
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America at the end of the century remained— and on the whole 
desired to remain — 2. Protestant country. But immigration had con-i 
siderably increased the Catholic elements. In 1900 between nine and ten 
million Catholics (Irish, French, German, PoHsh) lived in the United 
States. In Baltimore, Cardinal Gibbons extended his protection to the 
workmen and their trade unions. Archbishop Ireland of St. Paul 
intervened in the great strikes. The Protestant churches retained their 
members and their church buildings on Sunday were filled, but many 
troubled minds were studying the conflicts between science and religion. 
Darwinism and Biblical criticism disturbed the sons of the Puritans. 
Certain Liberal Protestants saw in the Bible only a beautiful book of 
great poetic and moral value, in more than one college professors were 
d ismissed for teaching the new doctrines. Colonel Robert IngersoU, an 
agnostic, publicly attacked the Scriptures ; his position was “ I don’t 
know. I do not deny. But I do not believe.” New sects — ^Theosophy 
and ^Christian Science — gained a numerous following. In 1895 a 
Christian Science church was built in Boston. Secret societies directed 
against the Catholics and the Jews were reborn in die South and the 
West. The number of Jews on the rolls in the synagogues amounted, 
at the close of the century, to almost a million. The levers of control 
in most of the professions, especially in education, remained in the hands 
of the Protestants. 

Between 1870 and 1900 the number of pupils in the public schools 
increased firom seven million to fifteen and a half million ; in the high 
schools, from eighty thousand in 1875 to five hundred thousand in 1900. 
The states, as soon as they had the financial means, founded universities. 
Among the rich it became the style to make princely gifts to the old 
private colleges. Harvard, Yale, Princeton saw ]ieir endowments 
mounting. In elementary education there was still much ground, to be 
covered. Tea.chers were very badly paid. Their average -mondily 
salary at the dose of the century was forty-five dollars for^ man, thirty- 
eight dollars for a woman.- Their social and moral positionTeft miirh 
to be desired. The traditions that made education in Burope a routine 
sanctioned by centuries of experience were lacking here and too often 
curricula were turned upside down .by^ the -enthusiasts of sor^ iicw fqd- 
As for adult education, it was making real progress. Public libraries 
were opening everywhere. The early ones,, such as the Athenaeum in 
Boston, were clubs and it was necessary to buy a membership in order 
to belong. But Andrew Carnegie gave forty-five million dpUars to 
iihrane^ and .others i m itated [him. Cities paid them* tribute. About 
*ni(^ of the century serious pedodicals.---Hhrp^>, The Atlantic Monihly, 
Scribner s ^b^an to make their appearance and to form the mmds and-* 
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taste of the pubKc. Lecture courses were arranged by lecture societies. 
On the shore of Lake Chautauqua, near New York, a liberal open-air 
university met every summer at which adults refreshed, completed, or 
at need, began their education. Curiosity and a taste for learning became 
more and more American virtues. 

The names of Walt Whitman and Mark Twain were still dominant at 
the end of this period. After them there had been few great names in 
literature. Whitman himself, a professional enthusiast, admitted dis- 
couragement. He said that, although the democracy of the New World 
might be considered a success with respect to material progress, produc- 
tivity, and a certain superficial popular culture, it was illusory and had 
hitherto been a complete failure in its social aspects and in every religious, 
moral, literary, and aesthetic result. There were, however, t h i nk ers in 
the Gilded Age. In philosophy, the mysticism of the transcendentaKsts 
gave place to the reiism of the pragmatists. Wdliam James, Charles 
Peirce, and John Dewey made truth “ a receipt ” which is to be accepted 
if it works. The determinism of the savants produced a pessimism 
^rery different from the romantic hopes of the first part of the century. 
Among the novelists, Bret Harte and Jack Londem gave expression to the 
adventurous aspect of the West ; Hamlin Garland wrote the epic of the 
pioneer. William Dean Howelk expressed the eastern traditicai, that 
Df the sobc^ and well-built novel. Henry Jam^ though seduced by 
European culture, retained his originality in his deliberate and scrupulous 
style, and remained more American than he himself suspected. The 
sxotic tree, dt^ up and replanted beneath other skies, if it flourishes at 
ill, continues to put forth flowers of its own kind. 

The writers and lecturers of the Gilded Age had more womssi t h a n 
men as readers and auditors- The American man of the nineteenth- 
century “ made ” money ; his wife, who had more leisure, spent it in 
mltivating herself. American women were respected and spoiled in 
:>wn coimtry and highly esteemed by French and English aristocrats, 
[n 1895 Boni de CasteHane married Anna Gould ; and the Duke of 
Marlborough, Consuelo Vanderbilt. Towards the end of the century 
he birth rater was falling : four children per femily in 1890 ; only three 
ri 1900. Divorce was difficult; it remained comparatively r^e. In 
[887 there were twenty-seven divorces per hundred thousand citizens in 
he United States ; in 1897, sixty-two. In r88o two and a half milHon 
BPomen worked ; in 1890, over four 3Piillfc>n. Many professicHis— selhng, 
secretarial work, journalism, medicine— were open to them ; but the 
womax who took advantage of these opportunities were stifl a cause of 
astonishment. By the end of the nineteenth-century the problem of 
' domestic help had become acute in the United States, perhaps because 
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of the campaigns against slavery and no doubt also because the jSre 
citizens of America had no love for that sort of work. As a resul 
mothers of families who had a profession of their own acquired the hah 
of serving warmed-up canned goods in their homes. W^omen’s clul 
multiplied ; book clubs, art clubs, music clubs, athletic clubs. Harrie 
Beecher Stowe and Julia Ward Howe had campaigned for women' 
suflSrage. At the end of the century the American women were mud 
more independent than the Englbh or French women. Women’ 
colleges — Vassar, Barnard, Smith, Wellesley, Mount 'Holyoke, Bry 
Mawr — were already flourishing. 

It is the custom to speak very harshly of this Age of the Chxomo 
It is easy and moreover proper to condemn the immorality of its business 
men, the venality of its politicians, the inadequacy of its social laws 
and the ugliness of its styles. With the Civil War a world died ii 
America and any survivor of that world, any descendant of the Puritai 
fathers, found himself less at ease in the new America than an immigrant 
freshly arrived from Eliev or Naples. This resulted in regrets anc 
criticisms. These must not make us forget that another world had been 
bom.' During these thirty years of feverish work, the industrial plant 
of the country had been created. It was to make possible the correcticMD 
of many inequalities. Thanks to the powerful industries, a uniform 
standard of living had become possible. Mass production of clothes 
would soon permit men and women of modest means to dress approxi- 
mately as well as the rich and to follow the annual styles The big 
Jtores were to put at the disposal of the masses almost all those objects 
formerly reserved for the privileged classes. Towards the end of the 
:entury America had a great sculptor, St. Gaudens, as well as talented 
uchitects. In 1893 an exposition opened in Chicago to celebrate the four 
iimdredth anniversary of the discovery of America with a desire for 
Detter-planned cities, parks, and gardens. There the middle western 
armer had a taste of the new comforts which he would soon be able to 
Lflbrd, for, from 1894 to 1900, there was a series of good harvests sold 
It high prices. The population on the whole participated in the coimtry^s 
ncreased wealth. What the reformers maintained from there on, and 
usdy, was that in the distribution of this wealth capital’s part was too large, 
n his New Viewpoints in Amerkan History^ A. M. ScUesinger writes : 

Witii the increasing complerities of modem life die feeling has grown that 
the liberties and opportunities of the individual can be properly sa^^iaacded 
only by t^e protective oversight of the government. Conditions in the Uhit^ 
States have not reached the degree of wretchedness which would give Socialism 
or Communism a strong popular appeal ; and the dommant thought of America 
is agreed that intelligent sodal control furnishes the best preventive of ruthless 
IndrviduaBsm, on the one hand, and of government paternalism on the other. • 
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Theodore Roosevelt 

^W^HAT is possible is always close to what is necessary* A reform in 
the political life of America had been demanded by most Americans. 
The reformer was sure to appear. Theodore Roosevelt had been bom 
in 1858, of one of the oldest and most respectable New York families. 
In him Dutch blood was mixed with that of the French Huguenots, the 
Scots, the Welsh, and the Quakers of Pennsylvania, His ancestors had 
occupied various local administrative posts, but he, in his childhood, 
seemed too frail for public life. He had a narrow chest and suffered 
from asthma. On his father’s advice he undertook to build up a strong 
body through will power and persistence. Daily gjrmnastics made him 
not only a normal man but an athlete with muscles of iron. In reaction 
against his own preferences, which were those of a historian and a man 
of letters, he acquired an enthusiastic taste for boxing, hunting, life in the 
open air, and all forms of energetic and violent action. Upon leaving 
Harvard, he decided to embark upon a political career. His friends said 
that a young man of good fiimily, as he was, would find this a rough and 
disagreeable Ufe and in general “ dirty business.” He replied that the 
true ruling classes were to be found in political committee meetings and 
not in fashionable drawing rooms. Then with energy and courage he 
plunged into the municipal life of New York. 

Public life at that time was far from wholesome. A satirist summed 
it up as follows : Government of the people, by the bc^ses, for the 
businessmen.” Roosevelt and a group of young fidends rolled up their 
sleeves and sailed into the prevaricators, the corrupt judges, and Senator 
“ Me Too ” Platt, grand master of the Republican machine in New York. 
As commissioner of civil service and president of the Police Co mmis sion 
of New York, he cleaned up the departments that were entru^ to his 
care and inspired Bis subordinates with a new and wholesome coiicepti<m 
of their duties. To the dismay of the professional politicians, he chose 
his assistants without regard to party or opinions. His interest in tl^ 
f little people, the pains he took to discover their feelings and their neals 
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earned him the name of Haroun al Roosevelt. In 1889 Kipling hearing 
him turn loose a torrent of prefects and judgments on every sulycct in 
the world, got the impression that this young “ Teddy ” made the planet 
turn. But his impetuosity did not prevent him from acquiring a reputa- 
tion as an efficient administrator, and at the time of ffie Spanish war 
McKinley appointed him Assistant Secretary of the Navy. His enr- 
thusiastic activity at first alarmed the members of the department. His 
superior, John Davis Long, said that this new assistant threatened to cause 
more dangerous explosions in the navy than that of the Maine, Happily 
Roosevelt hi m self resigned in order to go to Cuba as colonel of the 
Rough Riders. He believed that a man who loves his country and hopes 
one day to govern it should he willi n g to fight for it. It was not a 
big war,” he said almost regretfully, but we didn’t have any other.” 
His courage made him popular, and on his return he was elected governor 
of New York, In this important post he so annoyed Senator Platt by 
his independence that in 1900 the latter, in order to get rid of him, had 
Roosevelt, to his disgust, nominated as candidate for the vice-presidency. 
“ Vice-President ? ” said Roosevelt. “ I don’t see what I could do. 
I should he simply president of the Senate and that would bore me to 
d^th.” Certain of the party elders did not wish any more than he did to 
see him nominated. Senator Marcus Hanna, the boss of bosses, asked 
McKinley if he had taken into consideradon what woidd ha|^pen if by 
mischance this damned cowboy ” should become President of the 
United States. When McKinley was assassinated and the damned cow- 
boy became President, Senator Hanna had to accept the situadom Very 
soon the President was calling the senator ** edd boy ” and Senator Hanna 
was calling the President Teddy.” Although he was a vigoixim 
reformer, Roosevelt k&ew how to make concessions to perstais wlmi 
superior interests demanded it. He planned to fight certain abuses ; he 
knew that he could not do it without the support of the party and be 
was determined to retain that support. 

When he left the White House in 1908, Theodore Roosevdt said that 
perhaps others had lived there Icmger than he had and liked it as much 
but certainly no one has had as much fun there as we had.” By iwe 
he meant his family as well as faimsdf. The Roosevelt children, mc^rotod 
on stilts or roSar skates, dsdhed through the sacred corridors like whirl- 
winds ; while the President, as young as his chiichen, played tennis, ro^ 
horseback, and took lessons in boxing and jiurjitsu from Mike Donovaii* 
All this without lo^ to his wcark fix, contrary to popular Opinion, be 
attached Htde impcartance to Ms athletic prowess, while he did take 
prkie in the seethi^ activity of his mind and the extent dFhis knowledge. 
He had at emee b^me popular. Ncx that he was a demagogue, but 
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he was fair. He was determined to assure labour as well as capital of 
a “ square deal.** He was determined to mate the Republican party 
the party of reason, of political sanity. Excessive radicalism, he thought, 
would result in throwing the pa 3 rty into the arms of the reactionaries. 
Firmly resolved to fight against the omnipotence of those whom he 
called “ male^ctors of great wealth,*’ he did not th i nk , and he did not 
say, that all men of great wealth were malefactors. 

There are good and bad men of aH nationalities, creeds and colours ; and if this 
world of ours is ever to become what we hope some day it may become, it must 
be the general recognition that the man's heart and soul determine his standing, 

I should be sorry to lose the Presidency", but I should be a hundredfold more 
sorry to gain it by failing to try, in every way in my power, to put a stop to 
brutality and wrong of any kind ; or by failing on the one hand, to make thc> 
very wealthiest and most powerful men in the country obey the law ; or by 
■faTliVig on the other hand, to -make the labouring men obey the law and realise 
that envy is as evil a thing as arro^nce, and that crimes of violence and riot 
shall he sternly punished as crimes of greed and cu nn i ng . 

These elementary ideas, but it always requires great courage to 
foUow this middle course in which the politician is not sustained by any 
group of active partisans. Roosevelt, as he had expected, was denounced 
as a socialist by the industrialists and as a capitalist by the workers. He 
consoled himself by quoting Lincoln : Labour is prior to, and inde- 
pendent of, capital. Capital is only the fhnt of labour, and could never 
have existed if labour had not first existed. . . . Capital has its rights, 
which are as worthy of protection as any other rights.” In principle 
Roosevelt allowed capital and labour to discuss their contracts by them- 
selves. If their discussions endangered the state, he intervened, in 1903 
he threatened to take over the striking coal mines and have them operated 
by the army unless the operators reached an agreement with, the miners. 
He said that as long as he was President, he wished the workman to fed 
that he, as well as the capitalist, had access to hi m , and that the doors of 
the White House would open as easily to a w^e-eamer as to the president 
of a great corporation — ^as easily but not more easily. 

At the time when Roosevelt was elected, American public opinion 
had been observing with alarm the increasing power of the giant cc«:- 
porations. The Sherman Anti-Trust Law had not prevented the 
development of trusts. Roosevelt did not think that large size in a 
company was in itself reprehensible.. He was willing to see big business- 
men make big profits, provided they contributed largely to the enrich- 
ment of the country ; but he demanded that they should be honest and 
that their business methods should be lawful. Could one, for example, 
let a trust hire men to wreck the machinery of an independent company ? 
Could <me allow a railrc^ to fevour one oil refinery at the expaase of 
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another ? Or permit the sugar trust to bribe the customs authorities ? 
It was the government’s business to enforce respect for the law and the 
President was detennined that it should do so. Law suits were instituted 
against the most powerful of the wayward companies. The latter, 
much annoyed, threatened to stop their contributions to the campaign 
funds of the party. But Roosevelt administered the country justly, 
witiiout fear or favour.” During his administration the Meat 
Inspection Act and the Pure Food and Drug Act were passed, thanks to 
which even to-day the food of the American people is the most carefully 
safeguarded in the world. Thereafter it was illegal to pass off a product 
as anything except what it actually was. This was a great and laudable 
novelty- But when the movement gave birth to a horde of writers 
who, after castigating the genuine misdeeds of the trusts, turned their 
attention to imaginary ones and invented crimes only for the purpose 
exposing them, die President condemned this taste for scandaimongering 
and its practitioners, whom he called “ muckrakers.” To restore 
morality to its proper place in the business world was a pious idea (and 
this was Roosevelt’s purpose) ; but to make morality a trade was 
diabolical, and Roosevelt never hesitated to say what he thought of the 
devil even when he found him in his own camp. 

Because the President was an outdoor man and had an inqukiiig mnid, 
he was well acquainted with the geology and geography eff his country. 
He knew that one of the grave dangers that threatened the America of 
the future was the mad prodigality with which the Americans of the past 
had squandered her natural resources. Coal mines and oil wdls had 
seemed so inexhaustible to the Amaicans of the nineteenth-centEny that 
they had made no effort to conserve them- If a r^ion became defixested, 
if the land was exhausted, what did it matter ? There were other lauds 
ferthcr on. Little by little this optimism ceased to be justifiecL By the 
beginning of the twentieth-century the forest trees ^ed each year were 
three ihacs the number of the new trees. The disappearance of wooded 
areas altered the rainfall of the country, removed the protoction against 
the wind and became the cause of disastrous erosion over immense areas. 
The public grazing lands were subjected to ruinous treatment by die great 
cattle raisers. R<xisevelt undertook (a) to cemserve the existing resources; 
{b) to create new ones. To save the forests he annexed many of them to 
foe national domain. To protect foe grazing lands, he exacted paymenis 
firom those who had hitherto used foem free of charge, Natur^y these 
measures aroused fierce opposition and lasting resentment. To create 
new resources, foe President undertook to irrigate arid lands mi conn 
structed most suc<tessfully foe Roosevdt dam in Arizcxia, which opened 
pseven hundred and fifty thousand acres to agriculture. 



A New Hi^ory of the United States 

Tteodore Roosevelt's foreiga poKfcy was a happy combinatioa of 
■fiinnnpjag an A modcratioii. He made fire^uent use of the femiliar adage : 

** Walk softly but carry a big stick, and you will go far." If the American 
people spoke softly and at the same time kept the Navy at top efficiency , 
he maintained that the Monroe Doctrine would go far. Throughout his 
administration Roosevelt carried a big stick, but he earned it behind his 
back, and when he spoke firmly, he did it with such discretion that his 
interlocutor's honour was never in danger. When in 1902 Venezuela 
repudiated certain debts which she owed to citizens of Germany, England, 
and Italy, Roosevelt was able to persuade those countries to submit their 
to the arbitration of the Hague Tribunal. The state legislature 
of California had adopted resolutions demanding the exclusion of 
Japanese by Congress ; the city of San Francisco, exasperated by the 
invasion of Japanese coolies, had taken measures against them which were 
not justified by the treaties then in force, and the Japanese were com- 
plaining bitterly. Roosevelt spoke sofHy to the Californians about 
possible action by federal troops, to the Japanese about eventual action 
by the American navy. He obtained firom the former a withdrawal 'of 
the unfiiendly segregation measures, and firom the latter a limitatioii of ^ 
Japanese immigration. “Nine-tenths of wisddmi” Roosevelt said, 

** consists in being wise in time." He was so. 

The Panama Canal is one of the monuments of the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration. In 1888 an attempt to pierce the Isthmus had been made by a 
French company under the direction of Ferdinand de Lesseps, the builder 
of the Suez Canal. It had faded for technical, political, and fi n ancial 
reasons. The canal remained uncompleted. -This project was of great 
importance to the United States, not only firom a commercial point of 
view but firom a strategic one as well. The United States new interests 
m the Pacific made it desirable that the fleet should be able to. move 
easily firom one ocean to the other. During the Spamdi War, the cruiser 
Oregon had been forced to make its way around Cape Horn, and the 
length of the voyage had emphasised the need for a cahaL But the treaty 
of 1850 between England and the United States constituted a Prions 
obstacle, for the two nations had agreed not to exercise exclusive control 
over any such canal, John Hay, formerly United States ambas^dor to the 
Court of St. James and then Secretary of State, determined to secure a 
firiendly annulment of this treaty, and in the end he succeeded. In 
America itself there were two opposed schools of thought on the sulject 
of the canal ; one advocated buying the French concession in Pa nam a, 
•the other wanted to dig the canal fhrot%fa Nicaragua. The first proposal 
^(Pai^ma) was the easier to carry out, but the Froich company was 
asking one hundred, and ten million dollars, and the American govem-“" 
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ment was willing to pay only forty million, A4<^eovcar* the ry^ rmiy y 
of Panama was theoretically a part of the Republic of Cdiombia, althou^ 
it was separated from it by high mountains. Now Oolombia was 
ma k i n g very heavy demands on ks own account. When in 1903 the 
French company agreed to accept forty million, the Nicar^uan proposal 
lost ground. It lost even more when William Ndson Cromwell, the 
sponsor of the New Panama Company, had the generous idea of donattzig 
sixty thousand dollars to the Republican campaign fund. 

PhiKppe Bunau-V^cilla, a French engineer who had worked with 
Lesseps, came to New York and proposed a simple means of dealing 
with growing demands of Colombia, If a revolution were to break out 
in Panama, if the Panamanian nation were to declare itself independent 
and grant the United States the land necessary to budd the tl^rc 

would be no further problem. The government of the United States had 
to admit that this solution would indeed be very fine, but it declared 
through the mouth erf* Secretary of State John Hay that it could not 
take part in negotiations as unorthodox as these, Our policy must 
be in the eyes of the world, like Mrs. Cae^, above all suspicion.”* 
Nevertheless, the conspirators were discreedy informed that in the event 
of a revolution the American fleet would blockade the coast, which would 
prevent the Colombian troops from landing. The absence of oppostikMi 
would assure the innocuousness of the struggle. In November, 1903, 
the Panamanians revolted ; the revolution was carried out without loss 
of life ; a new state was bom ; the American fleet gave it protection ; 
Bunau-Varilla was named minister from Panama to the United States 
and signed a treaty leasir^ the Canal Zone to the in, Wash* 

ington. Since a treaty with England (the Phty^Pauncefotie Tneaty of 
1901) had prepared the way, there were no protests from al^oad 
those of Colombia, and she ended, about twenty years later, by setliiiig 
for twenty-five million dollars. “ I accepted the Canal width Bunais- 
Varilla brought me on a silver platter,” Roosevelt said later. 'When 
certain people condemned this policy as being too bold for their tas®e and 
spoke of “ the theft of Pansuna,” he replied that if he had foUoi^od the 
usual procedure and consultaed the Senate there would have been a 
great number of remarkable speeches, a half-centmy of disemsion, and 
dial perhaps the canal. ** I deemed it better not to have half a century of 
debate prior to starting in on the canal ; I thought that instead of debating 
for half a century before building the canal, it would be better to bu 3 d 
the first and debate me for a halfHceatxiry afterwards,” 

Ehs domestic policy of the square deal, his foreign policy of the big 
ftick, the air of great adventure which he imparted to the life of the 
xumtry, and the fcank and naive joy he took in drivii^ the bandwagpia. 
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had dearly made “ Teddy ” very dear, to the voters, for he was elected in 
1904 for a second term by a large msyority. In the course of this second 
term his prestige was fturther enhanced by the authority he was able to 
exert in' world afEairs* He belonged to that breed of Americans who, 
when they see an act of iiyustice to be performed, are impelled to rush 
to tie aid of the underdog. It was through his good offices in 1905 that 
peace was concluded between Russia and Japan. At the Conference of 
Algedras in 1906 he helped, by his forceful action, to prevent a European 
war. His pohey was not always strictly constitutional, for he sometimes 
undertook commitments that threatened to lead his country into war 
without the consent of Congress, but he taught the European world to 
take account of the strength of the United States. And indeed, far from 
predpitatiE^ wars, he dissipated more than one menace. He could 
easily have obtained a third term in 1908, but he had always said he would 
not ask for it and worked to secure the election, against the perennial 
Bryan, of his Secretary of War, William Howard Taft. 

Taft*s most obvious claim to the White House was his friendship with 
•Roosevelt. The latter made him President as Jackson had Van Buren. 
Taft was a good candidate possessing sterling personal qualities. He was 
a blond giant, amiable and easygoing, and his gendc voice issuing from 
that enormous body was a constant surprise. He had, thanks to his 
common sense and the contagious laughta: which made him shake like 
a bowl of jelly, succeeded admirably in the Philippines. His friends 
called him Big Bill and loved him. They foiled to see that he was first 
of all one of themselves, a clubman and a gentleman,*’ by no means 
suited to govern a democracy. After the inauguration of his successor, 
Roosevelt planned to leave on a long trip, so as not to embarrass Taft, 
to whom he thought he could entrust his work and his organisation. 
Hardly had the retiring President left when Taft, not through disloyalty, 
but by instinct, called back “ the old guard.” From the very beginning, 
the men Roosevelt had appointed were removed from key positions. 
When the ex-President returned after hunting big game in Africa, 
receiving the Nobd Prize and an Oxford Doctorate, and sojourning 
with the sovereigns of Europe, he was given a triumphal reception in 
New York and found his party boiling. AE .the liberal Republicans 
w^e up in arms against Taft, They blamed him, for the weak attitude 
he had taken about the tariff, for his “ dollar diplomacy,” for what they 
charged was a relaxation of the ccaiservation policy ; they blamed him 
in diort for being Taft and not Roosevelt. 

The latter studied the situation. Taft means wdl,” he was to say 
la^, “ but he means well feebly!” What was to be done ? Roosevelt 
was only fifty-two years old ; he fdt as strong as a bull ihoose ; he had 
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an ardent desire to continue to serve his country ; he thought his pro- 
gramme of reforms was far from completed. When a group of gover- 
nors suggested that he should be the candidate in 1912, he hesitated, Acn 
accepted, “ My hat is in the ring,” he said. Tafr was deeply wounded. 
Why should his best friend try to deprive him of a second term ? The 
Republican convention, whidi was dominated by the machine, nomin- 
ated Taft, but Roosevelt withdrew in disgust, and organised a new party, 
called the Progressives but named by the public the Bull Moose party 
(since the Republican party had an elephant for its masert and the 
Demoaatic party a donkey). The Progressive party naturally nominated 
Roosevelt as its candidate. The rupture between Taft and Roosevelt 
was complete ; it was unfortunate, for both were good men. It put 
an end to Teddy’s public life and earned him die lasting hatred of the 
G.O.P. But the Mure of the Pro^essive party should not obscure the 
importance of the work accomplished by Roosevelt from 1901 to 1908. 
He had helped Amokans to recognise the necessity of aiding the poor, 
protecting the public, and maintaining peace in industry. He kd male 
his country respected abroad ; he had not involved it in any iS-frted 
, enterprise ; and he had established it in the poation of a wadd arbilor. 
Seven well-filled years. 
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Enter Woodroiv WUson 

Since die Republicans were divided, the Democrats had an excellent 
chance of winning the presidential election of 1912, Whom should 
they choose as standard bearer ? As orthodox and regular candidates 
the machine ofiered Champ Clark of Missouri and Oscar W* Underwood 
of Alabama. Bryan, who was tired of his many defeats, led the liberal 
elements in the party and secured die nomination of Woodrow Wilson, 
governor of New Jersey. Who was Wilson ? A professor who had 
entered political life barely two years before, and who represented a type, 
of candidate new in presidential contests;. But the choice was less 
surprising than it seemed. Bom in 1856, the son of a southern Pres- 
byterian minister, Woodrow Wilson had taught social science and history 
at Btyn Mawr, Wesleyan University, and Princeton. Bverywhere he 
had been an immediate success. The distinction of his manners, the 
beauty of his diction, the precision of his language, and the clarity of 
his expositions all contributed. He had written a number of woris on 
history and jurisprudence, among them Congressional Government and 
A History of the American People, The very nature of the subjects he 
taught led him to express political ideas ; his oratorical abilities attracted 
attention ; in 1902 he was appointed president of Princeton. 

In the United States the president of a large university is a politician 
in partihus. His speeches are quoted in the newspapers. If he has ability 
and tact he becomes a moral authority. Wilson increased his by making 
himself the champion of democracy in the University of Princeton against 
the old aristocratic hierarchy of the dubs. He wanted the undergraduates 
to live in common dormitories. The alumni and the trustees, loyal to 
Princeton traditions, rose in opposition. The liberal professors defended 
Wilson and the faculty was divided into two factions — ^pro-Wilson and 
anti-Wilson. The president’s character made any debate difficult. 
Among his students he was famous for his charm ; his colleagues learned 
to know, as wdl, his anger and his pride. Very sure of himself, and 
jusdy proud of the clarity of his mind, he would not tolerate contradiction. 
The violence of his chameter astounded those who had judged him on the 
basis of the austere and polished language of his speeches. Between him 
and the Board of Trustees there was soon open conffict, not only on the 
question of the clubs but on almost every other point as well. Meanwhile 
rumours of this batde for democracy waged by the president of the most ^ 
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aristocratic of the universities reached the general public and won Wilson 
great popularity. From 1906 on, certain influential members of the 
Demooratic party had their eyes on him. In 1910 the bosses of New 
J^sey ofiered to make him dieir candidate for governor of the state. 
Perhaps they had been prompted by the trustees of Princeton, who 
eagerly wished to be disembarrassed of Wilson and some of whom 
(Grover Cleveland, for example) were not without influence in the party. 
Wilson needed some honourable means of escape from an impossible 
situation. He accepted. 

As governor of New Jersey, Wilson astounded those who had put 
him into office- The bosses had thought that this professor, this babe in 
politics, would be at their mercy. Wilson proved himself a remarkable 
politician and a very poor servant of the machine. Supported by public 
opinion he defied the bosses. The latter, disgusted by his ingratitude, 
tried to reduce him to impotence. Without paying further attention to 
them, he appealed over their heads to the people and adopted a position 
that was more evangelical than political i he was to maintain it all his 
hfe.. The liberals in the Democratic party began to think of him as a 
possible candidate in 1912. A gendeman from Texas, Colonel House, 
a small, mysterious, and ailable man, who was tonptol by the role of 
Grey Eminence, undertc^ok to make Woodrow Wilson Presidaat of tiic 
United Sfeites. At the Baltimore convention, the conser^dve Cbaznp 
Clark ) Was die candidate of the machine, but Bryan declared bmasclf in 
favour of Wilson. The Bryan boys cried : We want Wilson ! ” 
And on the forty-^ixth ballot he was nominated. In his campaign bp 
was aided by his oratorical talent and the deep spht dazt divided the 
RepubKcans, Wilson and. Roosevelt ^ood for substanthdly the same 
id^ and demanded the satoe reforms, but Roosevelt did not have the 
solid' firamework of an old traditional party to support him. Both 'were 
eloquent : Roosevelt’^ eloquence was aggressive ; Wilson^ persuasive. 
“ Their methods of campaigning,” wrote Morison and Commager, “ had 
no more in common than their personalities Roosevdit's tc»e that 
of a fighting- parson ; Wilson ahready showed some glint of the spizitual 
quality of Lincoln. Roosevelt, wth Biblical imagery and a voice like 
a .sbrffling fife, stirred men to wrath, to combat, and to antique virtue ; 
Wilson, serpne and confident, lifted men out of themselves by phrascsi 
that smg in their hearty, to a vision of a better, world. It was ^ OH 

Testament against the New Testament, and the New wean . - .” Wilaofi 
h^ the support of the western farmers, brought to him by Bryan ; die 
^Shlid Soudi, happy to vote for a southerner ; and, in the East, the Irish 
and die liberals. Samuel Gompers, head of the American Federation 
C»f-Labour, had advised ?the workmen to vote for Wilson. Taft and 
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Roosevelt divided the Republican votes about equally, and Wilson waj 
elected. 

What wotdd this professor do in the White House ? The politicianj 
anxiously asked this question. The reply was simple : He would teach 
Wilson always retained the attitude of a man accustomed to speak eoi 
cathedra. If he had an important question to settle, he studied the facts 
as one would prepare a lecture, listened attentively to opinions, made his 
decision, clothed it in general ideas, and thereafter resisted all opposition. 
He demanded from his collaborators complete obedience and submission 
at all tim«. On various occasions he did not hesitate to break old friend- 
ships because he no longer found the intellectual loyalty he demanded. 
When principles were at stake, he wotdd have preferred to sacrifice his 
life and the world rather than recede one step. Although among 
intimates, he had a light touch and even a sense of humour, his timidity 
and his academic mamer never allowed him to get on friendly terms 
vnth the senators or the newspapermen in Washington. “ He loved 
mankind but could not stand men.” His strength lay, not in the con- 
quest of individuals, at which he was inept, but in a sincere desire to seize 
Ae currents of opinion as they rose from the masses, and in his art of 
stating what everyone thought in perfect phrases which he woxdd pro- 
nounce with an irresistible authority. It has been said that he had the 
temperament of a theologian ; most of all he had the temperament of 
a moralist. In his eyes the oidy fundamental distraction was that between 
good and evil. Happier than most men, he seemed to know in all 
circumstances where the good was to be found. Some said that once he 
became Caesar he had a tendency to believe that he was God. 

When on March 4.th he delivered his inaujgural address, Woodrow 
Wfisqn was acclaimed with enthusiasm by the crowds massed in front 
of the CapitoL In langt^ge that was perfect in form and devoid of 
demagogic or partisan colourihg, he talked to them of their duties as 
well as of their rights. This is not a day of triumph,” he told them 
piously, it is a day of consecration.” He exalted the strenglh and the 
wealth of America, but he reminded his audience that evil was still 
everywhere mixed with the good and that it was the duty of all to 
cleanse, to reconsider, to restore, to correct the "evil without impairing 
^e good, to purify and htimaniseevory process of our common life, , . 

He described the sufferings of women md children in the fectories ; 

The great Government we loved has too often been made use of for 
private and selfish purpose, and those who used it had forgotten the 
people.” He enumerated the necessary reforms : in the tariff, in the 
banking system, in industry. It was the programme of William Jennings 
Bryan. He <hd not have die literary gooius of Lincoln but his ^timerits 
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were elevated, his tone serious, his voice precise and agreeable* The 
professor pleased the nation. 

For the first time since Jeflferson, who had given up the custom, the 
President addressed Congress in person. W^ilson knew that eloquence 
was his forte and he exercised a constant pressure on the two Houses to 
obtain a quick vote for those measures which lay close to his heart. He 
won respect there. His capacity for work, his obstinacy, his appeals to 
public opinion compelled submission if not friendship. It was said that 
he treated Congress like a class and kept them at their desb for five 
hxmdred and sixty-seven days at a stretch. And so the legislative accom- 
plishments of the first two years were considerable. Despite the vehement 
protest of the industries afected, the tariff was reduced. The banking 
system of the country was completely reformed by the creation of twelve 
Federal Reserve Banks, each entrusted with a vast territory and authorised 
to issue banknotes against a security of commercial paper. A Federal 
Reserve Board controlled their operations. All national batiks of the 
country were required to affiliate themselves with the Federal Reserve 
System and to pass over thdr paper to it, and all other banks were urged 
but not compdied to do so. This solution was more complicated than 
those embodied in the bank of France and Ae Bank of England ; but the 
Democratic party retained too bitter a memory of its battles the 

Bank of the United States to resuscitate the monster. Moreover, the 
Federal Reserve System raadered all Ae services expected of k. An 
anti-trttst law (Ae Clayton Act) was passed in an attempt to control Ac 
hicreasmg and dangerous concentration of weal A and to prevent multiple 
interlocking directorates. A Federal Trade Commistion was created CO 
prevent unfair competition. The labour unions were protected and 
given more power ; Ae fermets were given new credit frdlkies. WAon 
stuAed aff Aese questions, employing Colonel House as his liaison c^Bcer, 
and bimjgfilf tapped out on his typewriter his plans and decisions. By 
1914 he had become an undeniable moral force in America and even m 
Europe. 

- Bryan had campaigned for Wilson ; he had brought him tte western 
raAcals ; in return Wilson made hini Secretary of State. Perhajs it was 
a happy choice from a political point of view, but it was certainly a 
Aplomatic choice. Bryan, the lyrical demagogic, knew exactly how 
to sway crowds ; he was completely ignorant of world affiAs. ile 
violently shocked Ae State Department by ctmtinuing to give paid 
lectures after he had become Secreta:^ of State. Arrayed in simple 
honesty and a white alpaca coat, smiling, benign and afeHe; Bry^ 
believed in Ae possibility of maintaming international peace by dt^ 
tributing pacifist tracts to waAke peoples. Wife<m*s eocydopaedk 
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intelligence bewildered him. Actually it was the President who handled 
the larger issues offbreign policy, using Colonel House as missus dominicus. 
Wilson approached diplomacy, as he approached everything eke, from 
the point of view of good and evil. He promised at once that never 
again would the United States sedc to acquire by conquest a single foot 
of foreign territory. , Sometimes his acts were not in complete con^ 
formity with his principles. American marines occupied Nicaragua, 
Haiti, and Santo Domingo. But it must be admitted that diey did not 
remain there, and in the case of Mexico, Wikon gave evidence of genuine 
patience. 

Until 1910, the dictator Porfrdo Diaz had maintained order in that 
country in the interests of the big landowners and the foreign capitalists. 
When a popular revolution, inspired by Francisco Madero, overthrew 
Diaz, the rich raised up another dictator, Victoriano Huerta, who was a 
combination of bandit and military leader, with a preponderance of 
bandit. Most of the European states recognised Huerta in the hope of 
protecting their investments, and the American capitalists, demanded that 
Wikon follow their example. He refused. “We hold that just 
government rests always upon the consent of the governed, and that 
there can be no freedom widiout order based upon law,' and upon pubHc 
conscience and approval. . . . We can have no. sympathy with those 
who seize the power of government to advance their own political 
interest or ambition.*’ This attitude produced a certain tension between 
England and the United States. Wikon wanted the two countries both 
of which had interests in Mexico, to pursue the same policy. Now he 
fbiind that he had a bargaining point. The Panama Canal w^ just being 
completed and Congress had decided, in 1912, that all American coast- 
wise shipping should be exempt from tolk. - Great Britain maintained 
that this dedsion was a violation of the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, Con- 
gress replied that the phrase open to all nations on terms of entire 
equality ” meant “ foreign nations ” and did not apply to the United 
States, which had built the canal. Wikon sent Colonel House to cany- 
on negotiations with Sir Edward Grey, then appeared himself before 
Cemgress to demand, with unusual vigour, the abrogation, of this dause; 
In a speech surcharged with mystery, he hinted that he needed this con- 
cesdon to England in order to arrange a more delicate matter. Congress 
understood that this meant Mexico, and consented. The canal was 
opened, an event of great commercial and strategic importance. AU 
the nations were treated on terms o£ equality and Great Brit^k policy 
in Mexico from that day forward became strangely s imilar , to that of 
the United States. ; . , 

^ :<9i4, when Huerta arrested American sailors without reason^ the 
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President demanded an apology. It was refused. The American 
marines, always prepared, took Vera Cruz. . A war with Mexico seemed 
mevitable, but Wilson was firmly resolved not to make war. Perhaps 
he would have failed if “ the ABC powers ” (Argentina, Brazil and Chile) 
had not offered to mediate. Wilson accepted, and the powers proposed 
the CTeation of a constitatioMl government in Mexico. This was not 
what Huerta wanted but, findic^ no support in Europe, he fled ; and 
an elected president, Carranza, r^kced him. Disorder contim»d in 
that country. The bandit Vilk aossed the fi:ontier on several occasions 
to raid American estates in Texas. Anyone but Wilson would doubfles 
have annexed Mexico at the cost of a short war. The campaign woiAi 
have been easy and profitable but morally wroi^, and, despite the pressua 
of public opinion, tk President attempted instead to stabilise the Carranza 
govemm^t Events have proved that Wilsons patience was wise. 
Relations between the two ne^hbouring nations became, and arc sdll 
growing, ever more ffi®dly. By and large, Wilsons first term had been 
a success in the ey^ of the masses and the liberals. The sonalkd 
“ governing classes ” blamed the President for his distrust of the business 
world and for a fore^ policy that was more virtuous than herck. 
^Since 194 Europe had been at war, and arguments about what attitude 
‘the United States should adopt now divided the country as 
completely as the strafes of France and Engknd had ^ the b^mn^ 
of the Repubhe. 
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Neutrality 

To-day those who study the war of 1914, after a lapse of thir^ years 
and in the context of subsequent events, can see it clearly as a first attempt 
on the part of Germany to dominate the world, and it is a little hard to 
understand why the Americans did not realise immediately that the very 
principles on which their civilisation had been established were at stake. 
In the violation of Belgian neutrality, a doctrine of might .arose to chal- 
lenge the doctrine of right. There seemed litde doubt what choice m«ti 
of good will would make. But the pohtical tradition of America was 
hostile to all foreign entanglement. Washington in his Farewell Address 
had warned the country against them. At the time of the French 
Revolution Americans had been divided into pro-French and pro- 
English, but these distinctions had disappeared after 1815. For a centux} 
the foreign policy of the United States had been dominated by twc 
principles : not to meddle in European affairs and not to permitEuropeani, 
to meddle in American affairs. 

This attitude was even more inflexible in the Middle West and the 
West than on the Atlantic coast. The eastern states had kept in constant 
contact with Europe. They saw more Europeans ; they could travel 
there more easily. To an Iowa farmer “ Europe was a word that 
called up no precise picture. In certain states the population was partly 
of German origin. They were good citizens but some of them remained 
loyal to Germany and immediately accused France and England of 
hypocrisy. Although the business world of the East was favourable to 
Great Britain, in the mind of the common people, whose memo^ is 
tenacious, there persisted a distrust of the EngHsh that harked back to 
to the time of Samuel Adams. The Irish, who were poHtically influential, 
were hostile to England. France, to be sure, still benefited from the 
prestige of Lafayette ; but the afection bestowed on her was more 
sentimental than active, and her alliance with tsarist Russia had shocked 
the liberals, America observed the vendettas of Exirope with a troubled 
surprise. Why all this turmoil ? To be sure America herself had had 
her Civil War. But she failed to discern in Europe moral questions 
comparable to that of slavery ; moreover, in 1914 the Civil War had been 
pretty well forgotten. For a decade the United States had been ergoying 
remarkable prosperity. The people saw their numbers and their wealth 
increasing ; they believed in progress because, with Roosevelt and* 

S88 
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.Wilson, tlie reformers had been m office and had made good use of it. 
llJhey could not understand why Europe should have^recoursc to methods 
that seemed to them outoode 4 brutal, and stupid. Powerful padfist 
groups reinforced these ideas by their propaganda. Few Americans m 
August, 1914, thought that their country would ever take part in the 
war, and fewer still that it was a duty for her to take part in it. 
President Wilson was in favour of neutrality. He wished to be an 
example of the p'Ower of moral ideas : ** 'Wt are champions of peace 
and concord,’" he said, ‘‘ and we should be very jealous of this disdnetkm 
whidx we have sought to cam.” To whkh the friends of France and 
England rephed that peace and concord were being defended by 
two nations. But in 1914 Wilson did not believe it. Not only did he 
proclaim the neutrality^ of the United States, he demanded that his fellow 
citizens should be neutral in thought as well as in deed, and that they 
should reserve their judgrnent on this conflict until the end of the war. 
He dedared that the United States should set an example of a strong 
nation that refused to make use of force ; that war always demoralises 
those who engage in it ; and that moreover his pre^gramme of domi^tic 
preform, to which he was passionately attached, could not be carried rm 
except und^ conditions of peace. Later ho admitt^ t-Kat he had been 
mistaken abc^t the real meaning of this war, and in 1919 be wentsio 
far as to say* : ** Wo, at tie distance of America, looked on at first without 
a fiitl compr^i^ion of what the plot was getting into.” Neverthdess, 
Wilson himself was drawn, quickly enough though against his will, 
towards the Allies by the call of blood and culture. Whether he 
it or not he belonged to the British tradition and he iin^mbodahe 
arguments of the English bett^ than those of the Germans. Bryan, 
who was Secretary of State and a thorough-going pacifist, thoi^r the 
President was prejudiced in fevonr of the Allids. This was nm thh 
opinion of the Allies. 

^ , Neutrality is a difficult condition. The United Statjcs had realised 
cfeujly at the time of the Napoleonic wars. In 1914 emee more Britzdi 
Orders in Council forbade all comm^ce with Gmnany wbetho: (Siepctiy 
or through a neutral port. England and France, taking advantage 
their, control of the sea, declared the Channel, and the North Sea military 
2 ones. .American merchants were hit by these measures and there were 
numerous protests. But these complaints were frted to remain wkiioul: 
efiedt because neither the President nor tic State Departmcj]^ had aay 
intmtion of declaring war on the Allies and the AlHes kiCT» k. Tte 
Germans, for their part, had recourse to measures even- finthcr ewitiicfe 
intonational law than the British blockade. At least the Uodkade dad 
any loss of life for neutrals, wh ereas Americans were very soda 
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killed by German submarines and mines. Wilson aimounced that the ^ 
German government would be held responsible for -all = loss of life and 
property. In this he was upheld by public opinion, which was veering 
quite rapidly in a direction hostile to the Central Powers. The German 
ambassador himself confessed that German propaganda in the United 
States had been a complete failure. 

Soon America became the great purveyor of supplies and ammunition 
to the Allies. France and England were the principal clients of American 
industry because they alone, thanks to their control of the seas, could 
take delivery of their orders. A period of unprecedented prosperky 
began in the United States. Germany complained of the favourable 
treatment of her enemies, but America replied that if the. Allies were 
masters of the seas that was a fact for which the United States could not 
be held responsible. Moreover, it was certain that a part of fhe American 
essports found its way, via neutral countries, to the Central Powers.. 
Meanwhile, after purchase and transportation, payment became necessary. 
At first France and England sold all the American securities they posse^^ 
and thus obtained credits ; later, they had recourse to loans. Bryan 
opposed this, but private banks were authorised to make advances ta^ 
the belligerents. Contrary to a popular legend that has had its hour, it 
seems absolutely untrue that these banks exercised pressure of any sort in 
fevour of the entry of the United States into the war. In September, 
1915, pubhc subscriptions for a loan to the Allies were opened. A bilKbn 
and a half dollars were subscribed .before the country entered the 
war. ... 

On May 7th, 1915, the liner Lusitania was torpedoed without wamingl 
Among the eleven hundred and fifty-three victims were one’ hundred and 
twenty-four Americans. A cry of horror went up firom the whole world. 
The excuse , given by the German government was that the Lusitania -wm 
transporting contraband of war, and that moreover a warning to' the 
passengOT haid been puhlidied by the German ambassador in the American 
newspapers. But to announce a crime, by sehdhig a letter to the news- 
papers cannot be consiefadd an extenuating dreumstmee. The ahgi^ 
that shook the country diowed, for the first time, that .sooner or later 
Ae United States would dubo: the war: .Whai three days later tie 
Prudent said that one could quite, easily conceive of a man . who . was 
“ too proud to fight,” the phrase was not well received. Roosevelt and 
Im ftknds assailed Wilson fi>r his pacifism, while Brym and his feiegfcds 
OTticised ten for bemg too warlike. A number of notes .were exchanged 
^sfetethe German government. , Finally, as a result of the sinking- of thC 
iStoauf; in the Chaanel, the President secured a promise firom Germam^ 
Aat hr fiitine she would^ns^Ttorpedb merchant ships without wasrufeig 
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md that she would make an effort to save the lives of passengers* This 
was, for Wilson, a diplomatic victory. 

Many Americans did not beHeve that Germany would keep her 
promise, and they demanded that the country should prepare fibc a war 
that they now judged to be inevitable. In 1914 a National Security 
League had been formed to advocate conscription. In 1915 General 
Leo n ard ^W^ood established an officers* training camp for volunteers. 
Other measmes were taken, but they were in^equate. The standing 
army was increased to one hundred and sixty-five thousand men ; the 
construction of numerous warships was authorized ; fifty million dollars 
were allotted for the merchant maarine. Although the President remained 
hostile to the idea of war, he commenced to think that there ware certain 
essential ideas for which it was dearly necessary to fight. “ America 
ought to keep out of this war, at the expense of anything, except this 
single thing upon which her character and history are founded : her sense 
of humanity and justice,** :And, a little later : “ We are partidpants, 
whether we would caf not, in the fife of the world. The interests of all 
nations are our own also. We are partners with the rest. What affects 
mankind is inevitably our affair, as well as the naticms of Europe and of 
Asia.^** . . 

1916 was a preadehrial dection year* Rooscvdt, who rcpceses^xxl 
the policy of inteirveiMan, might have stood a good dharBoe against 
Wilson, but the Republicans cordd not pardon him fcff causing 
ribehr ddeat in 1912. A Progressive convention nominated him as 
candidate ; he sent a telegram saying that he cotdd nc^: aco^ 
the nomination before he fcne?#' the attitode of the cantSdale of tfae 
G.O.P-^ (Grand OldParty)<m the vital question of day. This 
was Chades Evans - Hughes, Justice of the - Supreme Court, who 
had been governor of New York. He would have been eketed 
if the Pro^essives and the RepuNicans had aE voted for him ; 
but many Progressives, upon Roosevdfs refusal of nommatioii, 
turned to Wilson, who, like them, stood for reform in dome^ pofitk^ 
He kept us out of the war ** became lie campaign slogan, whidh |^based 
the West g>nd the Middle West. Wilson said that he had two duties : 
to maintain the peace and to safeguard the hcaiour of the United States ; 
arid that a time might ccane when it would he impossible to fulfil both 
diities rimiiltancdusly. Mehiwhik Roosevelt was vioksndy atfca i iffig 
Wilson and saying that his dection would prove that Arnerica was ready 
to, accept any insult, including tie massacre .of hs womoi and chAlr cn, 
in order “ to make money/* On the evening of deedem diy it 
thought that Hughes was President. The iW Yoai Tiwes annanaaced 
it. But some returns were not yet in; when all the votes were 
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coxmtedy Wilson had been elected by two hundred and seventy-seven 
electoral votes to two hundred and fifty-four. 

At this time Germany seemed very strong ; to be sure she had failed 
at Verdun, but she had been, victorious in Roumania ; she had stopped 
the Allied offensive in the West and the East, and it seemed to her a 
favourable moment to make peace. In the course of the month of 
December that followed hiis re-election^Wilson offered to call a conference 
of the belligerents. Since this move followed close upon a proposal 
from Germany, the Alhes distrusted it. Moreover there was no common 
ground for an understmding. Germany was still demanding a victor’s 
peace ; the Allies did not feel beaten, and were not. In January, 1917, 
Wilson delivered a speech before the Senate in which he . defined the 
conditions on which the United States would agree to cor-operate is 
establishing world peace. He demanded a peace “ without .annexation 
or indemnities.” A peace. of humiliation, he said,, would leave bitter 
memories and would be built on shifting sands : “ Only a peace between 
equals can last.” This peace should guarantee the security of small 
nations, the freedom of the seas, the limitation of armaments, and govern- 
ments founded on the consent of the governed. Finally Wilson de- 
manded an organised force, a league, to maintain the future peace. 
This appeal was not well received. The idea of peace .without victory 
was displeasing to the Alhes as well as to the Germans. 

The decision to throw America into the was made neither by 
Wilson nor by the American fiaends of the Alhes, but by. the German 
general staff. Hindenburg and Ludendorff demanded unlimited sub- 
marine warfrre and the Emperor Wilhem 11 wrote on the margin 
their request : “ Now once for all an eni to negotiations with America I 
If Wilson wants war, let him make it” . The German general staff knew 
very well that this dedsicm would provoke the United States’ entrance 
into the war, but they thought that subii^rine Warfixe would bring about 
the capitulation of the Allies before American aid could become cfective, 
and moreover they failed to estimate that cvaitual aid a:t its true value. 
Wilson sM tried to temporise. He proposed to arm merchant vessels. 
On. March 4th there was publiAed'a note from , the German fc^eign 
ministo: Zim mmnann to the German ambassador at Washington, anote 
tto had. been handcxl over to. the State Dcpartihcnt by the Briti^ 
intelligence* In it Germany proposed to Mcssico an’alliance against the 
IMted States in the event of war, the reward forwhich was to be Texas, 
Axmma, and New Mexico. This , time tie measure, overflowed. On 
Apdlmid, I 9 i 7 > Wilson appeared^ before Congress and read a message 
in whkh he asked die httei to proclaim the existence of a state of war, 
bxcmj^t about} by Gcrrnany : ‘ 
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We kve no quand with the Gennan people. . . . Ihe worid nnat be 
made safe for democracy. ... It is a fearful to lead this great peaceful 
people into war, into the most terrible and disastrous of all wars, dvilisation itsdf 
seeming to be in the balance. But the right is more predous than peace, and we 
diall fight for the thir^ which we have always carried nearest ewr hearts,— 
for democracy, for the rigk of those who submit to authority to have a vcace 
in thdr own Governments, for the tights and liberties of small nations, foe a 
universal dominion of r^ by such a concert of firee peoples as shall fadr^ peage 
and safety to all nations and make the world itself at last firee. To such a tadt 
we can dedicate our lives and our fortunes, everything that we are and eVerythii^ 
that we have, with the pride of those who know that the day has come when 
America is prrvil^ed to $end her Uood and her might fiar the ptindples that 
gave her krth and happiness and the peace whkh she has treasured. God 
helpk^ her, she can do no other. 

On April 6tli, 1917, the United States decked war on Germany, 
k was not decked against Austria-Hungary until December 7th, and 
;ver against Turkey or Bulgaria. Moreover, because the war aims of 
meria were difieroit from those of the other powers, die latter were 
med ofiScially not die Allies, hul the Associates of the United States. 
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The First World War 

The United States was not rushing to take part in a victory already 
won. In 1917 the Allies’ prospects were not brilliant. Roumania had 
collapsed ; Russia was turning tail ; Italy had just met with a serious 
defeat ; France had no more men upon whom to call ; England lacked 
ships and her reserve supply of provisions wias barely sufficient for six 
weeks. Shipping losses constituted the most immediate danger ; ' diey 
were so great (close to a inillion tons a month) diat if they were to a>n- 
tinue for long they would spell disaster for die AUies. It was for thi^ 
reason that Germany had not hesitated to provoke the United States 
rather than limit her submarine war&re. The English Adiniral Jellicoe 
said to Admiral Sims : It is impossible for us to go on, if losses like 
this continue. . . . The Germans will vrin unless we can stop the losses, 
and stop them soon.” In regard to land warfare, General Pershing was 
no more optimistic : “ We must come to their rehef m 1918. The year 
after may be too late.” And so the Allies expected from their associ- 
ate,” first of all ships, then participation in the war against submarines 

food, arms, and reinforcements. This support had to be supphed vrith 
extreme speed ; otherwise there was a chance that it would be useless. 

At sea, America supplied everything the Alhes had expected of her. 
The German ships that happened to be in American ports were seized. 
A merchant fleet totalling eleven million tons was built by the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation. More than two million American soldiers were 
transported to France, one mi l li on in English ships, nine hundred and 
twmty-seven thousand in American ships, and the rest in French and 
Itahan vessels. The American navy escorted a large part of these convoys 
without loss of life. At the same time American destroyers took part in 
the battle against the submarines, and American mine layers co-operated 
with the Allies in sowing an immense barrier across the whole of the 
North On land an army was improvised in a very short time by 
ccmscription (as Wilson wished) and not by voluntary enlistment (as 
Congr^ desired). At the end of the war the United States had about 
four million men under arms. Training camps were organised. The 
Allies sent instructors who were attached as officers to the regular 
Aineri<mi army. The commander of these arinies was General Pershing, 
an exj^ricnced soldier, tadtum and energetic,^ who moved to Fjrance 
with his general staff in June, 1917, He was received with an enthusiasm 
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that proved French morale was still good. The greeting, commodly 
but erroneously credited to him : La&yette, wc are here ! ” is sdfl 
famous. On July 4th, the Americans marched down the FLue dc BJvob 
amid a crowd that threw flowers and shouted, “ Vive TAmerii^ ! 

By the end of 1917 only two hundred thousand American seddiers wet e 
in France and there was one division at the front. Although milita^ 
aid was not immediate, the moral support and the great hope it aremsed 
gave the Allies strength to hold on. 

The army, the navy, and the air force had to be equipped. Hence 
it became necessary to carganise the war industries. To carry out this 
gigantic task the President obtained from Congress unprecedented powers 
of requisition and control ; he transferred tfesse powers to men or to 
committees,* of which the most important was the War Industries Board 
under the direction of Bernard Baruch. This czar of industry was a 
financier, in his forties, with a genius for organisation. All peacetiine 
industries that consumed raw materials necessary for armaments were 
suspended or fegimebted. from th^ on there was only one moddi 
of baby canines, only tw^o kinds trunks. The number of an 
elevator could make and the number of passei^ers it could carry were 
fixed by decree. To all this the American pubKc adaptsed hsdf whh 
good grace, in March, 1:918, all the railroads were taken in hand by tlic 
goven^Ej^t .and unified nuder the direction of William G. McAdocy 
Sdeoethry c£ the Treasury. The leaders of American industry pot tfack 
^me and experience at the service of the government at the s a lar y 
of one dollar a year- It was this spirit <£ team play, of co-opetation, 
and of patriotasn that made the success of the War. Ibkdnstiies Boatd^ 
The failures— for of eburse there were fralures, particidariy in the mann^ 
fiteture of machine guns md aerojdanes — ^werc.duc to shortness of tme 
allowei and conflicts of jurisdiction- If Wilson’ s admin i^ratioas, is opm 
to criticism, it is foe not having foreseen, while America was sdQ at 
peace, the needs of wax. Nevertheless, American prodixaion asro i rai s fae d 
the Alhes aiKl constmmiated the ruin of the Central Po^ws. 

The food czar was Herbert Hoover, an engineer from 
who. already proved his extraordinary talents as an adminislEi^aait 
by organising American rdiefm the occupied temtories, m 

Belgium. He was a brusque man, edd and ironical on the 
but at heart capable of pity, sympathy, and, above all, courage; , Whm 
he was appointed Food Admmistrator im task was to feed the Afikn 
and, Tat home, to increase prcduction while simultwoii^ 
nonstmiptioiii To encourage production he lK>ught entire crops Mi 
advances By .guaranteeing a Tninimum price to Ae growers. To pcdmm 
ok^sumption^ he imposed meatless days, sugarless c a n dfes, wheadesi 
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Brcajd. His slogan was i ** Focxl will win the wax , d-oii t waste it^ 
"‘Hooverise” became a word in common use. No ration car<h : 
Hoover appealed to the conscience of America. On every unoccupied 
scrap of ground victory gardens were planted. Xherc was an increase 
in the area of ground under cultivation and. in the number of cattle 
raised. Thanks to these wise measures, and despite the fact that it 
had been a bad year, the exports to starving Europe in 1918 exceeded all 
the promises America had made. - ^ ^ 

There are three ways of financing a war : by printing money, by 
borrowing,* and by taxation.' The fi^t leads to mfiation and a rise .in 
prices ; McAdoo had recourse to the other two and decided to raise 
one-third by taxation. Some people thoughthe could have gone farther. 
Bonds totalling eighteen and a half billion dollars were offered to the 
public. The -people subscribed neady twenty-two and. a half billion. 
There was great enthusiasm. -Banks helped to the best of their ability, 
even though they were not on. the best of terms with President Wilson, 
Movie stars, heroes of war and of sport were tcansformed into salesmen. 
The ojuntry was plastered with signs announdng the Liberty Loan drives. 
Close to ten billion dollars was loaned by the United States to the Alhed 
governments. 

There can be no enthusiasm "without feith. It was necessary to 
inspire this faith in the average American and make him understand 
the meaning of the war. This was the task of the Committee on Public 
Irfformation whose chairman was George Creel. He made use of 
every means. Seventy-five thousand volunteer “ four-minute speakers ^ 
addressed audiences in the theatres and movie houses of the country* 
Pamphlets, trandated into every language spoken in America, broadcast 
hatred of the enemy. Abroad the most effective propagandist was the 
President. He exerted a real influence on the morale of the Germaiis 
md Austro-Hungarians by repeating that the United States was not 
tnaktng war for any material advantage but for justice, and that the 
peace would be a just peace. On January- 8th, 1918, he enumerated 
the Fourteen Points of his programme. Those of' the enemy who 
believed these Fourteen Points were acceptable resigned thcmselvbs, 
at the'bottom of their hearts, to an Allied victory. - The Fourteen. Points 
w^e : (1)' no secret treaties ; -(2) freedom tff the seas ; (3) ;commerdai 
equality ; (4.) reduction of armaments ; -(5) rcadjustmmt of colonies 
in the interests of the Colonial peoples (6) evacuation of Russia;; 
1(7^ evacuation and restoration of Belgium (8) evafniafion of Fraacc 
^d ijetum to her of Alsace-Lorraine ; (9) rectification of the Italian, 
fieitkns {m) / mdependence for the. peoples of. Austria^Htmgaryj; 
{li) a^ustm^us in tl^ Balkans ; (12) sdf^etmninatian fpii the peopks 
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of Turkey and free passage through the DardaneUes ; (13) rndtpendmce 
of Poland with access to the sea ; (14) creation of a league nations 
which would mutually guarantee territorial integrity. Almost all dxasc 
ideas were just, but many of them were vague, and some of them were 
not acceptable to the Allies. For esample, England’s ideas about the 
freedom of the seas were not the same as those of the President of the 
United States. But at tl^t time no one dared contradict \J!/ilsonu AB 
through 1918 he kept saying in various ways that this war was a emsade 
of the democracies against the autocracies. The other governments 
listened to him respectfully, for he had a great many fresh troops. 

There is no shadow of a doubt that it was these fresh troops that 
made it possible to win the war in November, 1918. Germany was 
still scoring great successes in March, in April, and iu June. Once mote 
her armies had advanced as far as the Marne and were threatenii:^ 
Paris. England and France had no more troops with which to appose 
her. Up to then Pershing had insisted that the American soldiers should 
be used as a separate army under his command. When Foch, who 
had been made generalissimo, told him that the war might be lost 
through numerical inferiority, he generously gave up his project and 
put all the trained men he possessed at the disposal of the commander- 
in-chief. It was then that the First and Second American THmskms 
distinguished themselves and that the marines retook Belleau Wood. 
On July 14th, American troops helped to throw back the last German 
ofiensive and on the eighteenth they took part in Foch’s counter-attack, 
which was the first clarion call of victory. Once the danger was past 
Pershing obtained, as he had desired, a regrouping of the American 
army so that he could have a sector of his own. This was the sector of 
Saint-Mihiel south of Verdun. The Americans mopped it up and 
advanced rapidly. Then General Foch entrusted to a million two hun- 
dred thousand Americans the batde that was destined to free the Meuse 
and the Argonne and that constituted a part of his general ofiensive. 
Many of these American divisions had never been in combat ; they 
fought well but suffered heavy losses. As for Ludendorff^ he was lost 
and knew it. Whereas the Allies could count upon the inexhaustible 
reserves of the American army, the Germans were growing weaker 
day by day. The disparity could only increase ; for Germany there 
remained no hope of winning the war. On October 4th, 1918, Prince 
Max of Baden, die new German chancellor, accepted President Wilson’s 
Fourteen Points as a basis for negotiation. 

The Germans have often said that they were tricked by Wilson and 
that, having laid d9wn their arms because they had fidth in a generous 
enemy, they were compelled to sign an armistice and a peace the con- 
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ditio&s of 'wHch were, much harsher than the Fourteai Points. This 
is not accurate. The Germans did not ask for an armistice in 1918 
b^ause they heheved in the Fourteen Points but because they had 
been militarily defeated and were incapable of continuing the war. 
Moreover, most of the Alhed mihtary leaders were opposed to th,e 
idea of a premature armistice. They thought it desirable to .invade 
Germany and make, her feel the brunt of defeat General Pershing 
bdonged to this school. Marshal Foch did not wish to sacrifice human 
lives uselessly ; he wished to cease firing as soon as victory had been 
WOTt and the enemy was incapable of doing further daniage , but he 
was not in fivour of the Fourteen Points which threatened to prevent 
France from insuring her future security through the terms of the peace 
treaty. The conditions of the armistice were what they had to be; 
by the very nature of an armistice they were provisional. It now 
remained to be seen whether the peace would be the peace of Wilson 
or that of Clemenceau. 



CHAPTER UV 


The Peace Treaty 

The nations of Emope tad fought a hard and bloody war. America 
had come to their aid at the mommt when they were about to suc- 
cumb. She had thrown herself into this batde in all good £uth to 
Ap-fmA right against might. As leader, she had a man of good will 
whose determmation -was to build a better world. This leader had 
the confidence of the European masses, who expected him to give them 
a just and durable peace. Never have circumstances been so favourable ; 
never have results been -so disillusioning. How, in a few yean’ time, 
victory was transformed into defeat is a suljcct that belongs to European 
history ; but hpw "'^oodrow Wilson lost the peace after having won 
the war is a chapter in American history. 

Wilson had been victorious in the presidential election of 1916 but 
only by a narrow margin. Much hatred had amimulated against him 
in as it must j^ainst any man who aOacis long-estabhsbed 

.privileges. In 1918 before the election of dm new Congress, die 

had rncAf an appeal to the voters, a ski n g them to return a Denm- 
cratic Congrm to Washington so that the nation m%ht present a imtted 
fiemt in that time of crisis. This partisan attitude, in a wot eketiem, 
ijftde a bad impression and the country elected a R^ublkan Sen^ 
and House. This situation should have warned the Presyent to eserdsc 
great caution. To gain acceptance of a peace treaty he needed the st^ 
port of two-thirds of the Senate. It would have been courteous, taOasi, 
and wise to invite that body to collaborate at the Paris Confeeswe. 
America was to send five delegates. Sh^d the Presi^ be one of 
t hem ? Colonel House advised him against it, and with reason. At 
a distance the President of the United States would remain a god. tf 
he took, his place at the council table, he would become a and 
vulnerable. But the President loved his ideas as odiers love theit dmdrw 
and insisted on defending ithem himselfi And so he ofc^ 
of the seats. Naturally both Secretary of State La^ md the 
Colonel House deserved the right to accompany him. liere remained 
two places which he might have gjven to influent^ senat^ 0^ 
prmninent RepubUcans, such as Hughes, Taft, « Ifc 

to them to General Tasker H. Bliss and to Henry ^ite, a^R-cpub- 
Hcan diplomat, ag^t whom there wot nodnng 
that tiiey did not represent Amencan puhhc opmion. Before tins eWe- 
' ’ 399 
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gation left for Paris Theodore Roosevelt wrote : Our allies and our 
enemies, and Ivlr. WHson himself, should all understand that Mr, Wilson 
has no authority whatever to speak for the American people at this 
time. His leadership has just been emphatically repudiated by them.” 

And so the AUies were warned. The national leader who was 
attempting to impose his Fourteen Points on them no longer had his 
country behind him. Nevertheless the people of Europe believed in 
Wilson, and his journey to Paris, London, and Rome was one long 
ovation. The crowds expected him to redress all their wrongs. Wihon 
himself passionately wanted to be just, but he had a tendency to corpse 
justice with his own will. In his eyes the thing that mattered above 
everything else was the League of Nations. The words ** covenant” 
and “ pact ” warmed his Presbyterian blood. Frontiers ? Guarantees ? 
Armaments ? What mattered those details as long as the League of 
Nations would be there to attend to them ? These were not the senti- 
ments of the elderly realists who represented the victorious nations at the 
conference. Clemenceau, a disillusioned old man ablaze with a single 
passion, patriotism, demanded guarantees for France. She had been 
invaded by Germany twice in fifty years ; she had lost the best of . 
h^ young men ; she had a right to security and, whatever President 
Wilson, in his “ noble candour,” might think about it, a pact was neither 
an army nor a firontier. The subtle Welshman Lloyd George, a skilful 
politician and an orator of genius, was ready to talk Wilson’s language 
but with an understanding wink at Clemenceau and an inquiring glance 
towards the experts of the Foreign Office. Orlando, the Italian, did 
not speak English and confined himself to an obstinate repetition of his 
country’s demands. No one of these three men, any more than their 
seconds, Balfour, Sonnino, Pichon, could be touched by Wilson’s 
idealism. One dement in the tragedy was that Wilson was strong 
enough to prevent the realists fiom making a harsh but cautious peace, 
and not strong enough to force his own country to guarantee an equitable 
peace. - 

These fears were felt not alone by the members of the conference. 
Many average Frenchmen and even intellectual hberds shared them. 
At this time the aged Anatole France was living at La BecheUme, near 
Toms. He was watching evaits with a prophetic anxiety : 

No king of France, not one, would liave dared conceive a peace such as wffl 
' Be made. .... - partition erf Austria is folly. To Balkanise Central Europe 
is deifocrately to ci^vate new gereas of war. ; Never will peace have been more 
a^x;::i^ed, more fotal to our country. Wilson knows nothii:^ about Europe 
. , he h tryi^, to weigh the rights pf nations in a chemist’s scales. . . . Lloyd 

\ Geqi^ and Wilson use the same vocabulary ; but Lloyd George isiiiH of guue 
■ Wilfon. is foil of tandour. France is not strong enough to malcft a pufdty 
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victorious peace, not weak enough to make a peace of rccondiiation- Wc do 
not want to make, and cannot make, unreservedly either one or the other. The 
treaty will be a badly contrived compromise between these two tendencies. 

It will not insure peace, and new wars will arise 3&om it. . . . Talkiyiand and 
hdettemich did better ; they had no aspiraticm to bring aboi^ tly? 
of nations ; and thereby they enabled it to exist. 

This pessi m ism was fairly general at that time. Wilson’s vocabulary 
and his intellectual background made him unintelligible to his associates, 
whose fears and reticences he himself could not understand. It was 
on shifting sands that the Conference of Paris built the future of Emope 
and of the world. 

Just what was the League of Nations to be ? Wilson wanted a per- 
manent executive council, the boycotting of rebellious countries, the 
transfer of the German colonies to the League of Nations, which would 
thus immediately acquire, a domain to administer. The professor of 
history quite rightly recalled the role that had been played in the unijEka- 
tion of the United States by the North-west Ordinance, In three 
weeks’, time, with a special committee of which General Smuts, Leon 
f Bourgeois, Bkntherios Venizelos, and Lord Robert Cedi were members, 
Wilson drew up a plan. The Les^ue was to be administered by a council 
of nine members. Its decisions had to be unanimous- An assemUy 
of all the members was to meet each year but it was not sustained by 
any executive power* The covenant also provided for a permanoat 
secretariat at G^eva and a world court to arbitrate international dis- 
putes. Article X (which was to cause trouble) stated that : “ The 
members of the League undertake to respect ^d presort as 
external aggression the territod^ integrity, ainl existing political mde- 
pendence, of all inemb«rs of the League.” Article XVI gave foe coirndyi 
the right to deiinand of the various governments the suppcart of foek 
military and naval forces to enforce resp^t for the pact. As soon as 
these provisions became known, more than one-foird of the Umted 
States Senate signed a protest against commitments that might ccaisjid 
America to make war for foreign causes without foe cc^oseat of Con- 
gress. Congress demanded that the peace treaty and the pact should 
be two separate dooiments so that it might be aUe to ratify one 
' reject the other. That was exactly what foe Pretident did not wish. 
For the League of Nations he had a fether’s love and the feifo of m 
apostle. Through it he hoped to go down in posterity as one of foe 
great benefactors of mankind. For it he was prepared to the 

greatest sacrifices. ; : ‘ 

He had to make foem. In order to get foe pact incorporated m 

foe meaty he smrendered severe of foe FomleenFt^ts. At foe begfo- 

^ cc 
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ning of 1919 he made a quick trip to the United States. His reception 
there was not enthusiastic. To Congress he said : “ When the Treaty 
comes back, gentlemen on this side will find the Covenant not only 
in it, but so many threads of the Treaty tied to the Covenant that you 
cannot detach it from the Treaty without destroying the whole vital 
structure,” and the senators saw in this statement a threat that completely 
alienated them. Upon his return to France, Wilson perceived that 
his authority had been impaired and he was forced to accept a programme 
of reparations and indemnities that were inflated to astronomical pro- 
portions. Thus was elaborated a treaty “ too harsh to have any softness, 
too soft to have any strength ” which gave the world a much shorter 
time of respite than had the Treaty of 1815. But on April 28th, 1919, 
the Pact of the League of Nations was unanimously adopted, and this 
success was balm to Wilson’s wounds. On June 20th the Germans 
accepted the peace terms in the Trianon Palace at Versailles and on 
June 28 th they signed in the Hall of Mirrors. Next day President 
Wflson sailed to champion his work in the United States. 

He was ill prepared for it. In the course of the long months of 
the conference his health had been shattered by overwork. His intel- 
lectual stubbornness, nourished by acclamations, had grown. Any 
comment seemed to him an offence; any reserve a lack of loyalty, any 
criticism a blasphemy. He had broken with Colonel House, the most 
devoted of his friend ; he was to break with Joseph P. Tumulty, his 
loyal secretary. That men “with the minds of pygmies” should 
oppose the designs of this Demiurge of the Peace seemed to him a 
sacrilege. But when the pygmies were senators, they had the power 
to bind Gulhver. Actually they would have preferred to come to 
an understanding with him. Senator Lodge, chairman of the Senate 
Committee cm Foreign Relations, had no love for Wilson. The two 
m.m. differed in background, rehgion, and temperament. Moreover, 
both possessed a certain intellectual pedantry, and th^ arrogant minds 
came into opposition. But Lodge realised that -a treaty was nec^sary ; 
he only asked that the President write into it certain reservations for 
the purpose of mai nt a ining Congress’s right to dedare-^ar and to 
redefce the Monroe Doctrine. Wilson could have reached an tmder- 
stahdiag with Mm, with Borah, and with Johnson whb led the opposirioni 
Unfortunately the President made a personal issiie of the* fatificarion of 
rik freaty just as it was, without the change of a comma. Rather 
struggfe with ttef pygmy minds he addre^ himself, over the? heads 
of the opposition, to the people of the United States. He decided to 
make a tour of the country ^d to speak in all the big ddes of the Middle 
^ the Far West, die two most refeactcny regiom. ^ - 
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This trip and the thirty speeches he delivered completed the destnic* 
ion of Wilson s health. In Colorado he had a stroke and had be 
)rought back half-paralysed to the White House. Horn that tame 
)n he was an invisible invalid, a mysterious phantom who no 
communicated with the outside world except throi^i his doctor 
hrough Mrs. Wilson. This isolation and illness increased the l^ierident’s 
;tubbomness. In the Senate the batde continued over Artide X of 
he pact ; it was the one on which Wilson was unvrilling to acospc 
my reservations. . W^hen a vote was taken the unmodified treaty 
:o receive the necessary two-thirds vote. The treaty, with icscrvarions, 
was likewise rejected. Congress tried to end die state of war by a 
^ple resolution ; the President vetoed it It was a dq)lorabie atoadon 
md the peace of the world was to be the cost of this stubborn rivalry. 
Without the United States, the League of Nations could impose respect 
neither for fircoitiers nc«: for the rights of man. With the United Sttte 
my hope would have been permissible. The return to isdadonism of 
the most powerful and the most disinterested country in the world was 
a dreadful misfortune for all the narioos of the earth. Wilson had 
shown loftiness of conception, moral grandeur, and courage. He had 
been betrayed by bis character and his physical strength. 

The lastmcmtbs of his administration were marked by kbour tnoitiyes. 
During the war a War Labour Board had successfully arbitrated yKior 
disputes. External peace was the signal for. the reopening of interop 
strife. This was natural. As a result of war-time infiatkm prices were 
rjring ; salaries should have follovred. hi 1919 John L. Lerwis, picadcat 
of the United Mine Workers, ended a stc&e by saying ; “ We arc Amoi^ 
cans, we. cannot fight against the Government.” But more ievcdolioitaey 
agitators, the Independent Workers of the World, waved the icd 
Bombs were thrown. Wilson said : " With the free expessioG of 
opinion and with the advocacy of orderly pofitkal change, however 
fundamental, there must be no interferehce; but towards passkms 
and malevolence tending to incite criminal insurrections unfa the gm^ 
.(^political evolution, there should be no leniency.” Over two hm^bched 
agitators were deported to Rusria on a transport nicknamed the “ Rjod 
-^k,” and the American Federation of Labour disowiKid the violes^ 
methods of the Independent Workers of the Wtxld. Some poafis 
thought that the rAoads, which had been takon over by ^ gcweisi- 
ment during the war, should oonrinue to be <^>erat€d by the sadoB, 
but Wilson decided to return them to private ’ ’ 

Two amendmaats to die Constitution ware ratified in 1919 and 
1920. The Eighteenth decreed the prohibirim of mtoxkath^ heve#- 
ages .; the Nineteenth gave women the sufeage. Each of them had 
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been prepared for by a long campaign. The Nineteenth Amendment 
increased the number of possible voters in the election of ,1930 by twenty 
miUioji ; it did not appreciably modify the relative strength of the 
parties. The Eighteenth Amendment exerted the worst possible in- 
fluence upon the habits of the country. Young men and girls carried 
with them on their outings flasks filled with bad gin or whisky. A 
country that had always beau law-abiding began to regard with indul- 
gence those who violated the Eighteenth Amendment. The bootleggers 
became enormously powerful personages who won fortunes and exer- 
cised political power. Good citizens received in their homes the law- 
breakers who furnished them with Hquor. Libraries were transformed 
into bars and cellars into restaurants. A part of the police forces in 
the big cities became corrupt. At the end of a few years the danger 
had grown so great that a campaign was started for the repeal of Pro- 
hibition.' The country was divided into wets axid drys. Finally in 1933 
the Eighteenth Amendment was repealed by the Twenty-first Amend- 
ment. The experimeat had shown once again that “ he who tries to 
play the Angel, plays the Beast.” 

Shakespeare conceived nothing more tragic than the end- of Wood- 
row Wilson. For more than a year the spectre of a President governed 
America. From time to time, firom his impenetrable retreat in the 
White Home, there emerged a recommendation for a law or a veto 
signed in a trembling hand. When stories were circulated that Wilson 
had lost his mind, he made an appearance at a cabinet meeting where 
he. seemed sane enough but diniinished, and only with difficulty able 
to concentrate. Litde by little, life returned to his. numbed limbs, 
and on March 4th, 1921, he was able to accompany his successor, Warren. 
G. Harding, to the Capitol. In the car Harding, not knowing what 
to say, began to tell Wilson an inofiensive anecdote about an elephant. 
The retiring President burst into tears. . Upon returning to private 
life Wilson did not leave Washington, but lived there in strict seclusion, 
in 1922, and again in 1933. on Armistice Day, he appeared on his balcony 
riid, in a voice still thickened by paralysis, said a few words to the crowd. 
He spoke of the shame for America of having remained outside the 
League of Nadrms. ' Finally, on February 3rd, 1924, he died after pro- 
longed and cruel sufermg. He had made .^eat md noble j)lans ; he 
had feiled to cany them out ; he died a defeated man after witnessing 
liase complete ruin of }m hopes. But it is possible that the fire which 
he lighted and whidb is- still smouldering beneath the ashes of war wiD 
day blaze afi?esh and the name of Woodrow Wilscm will ’ then 
shkie hvith a new glory. " ^ . . j 
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Actions and Reactions 

The period from 1920 to 1928 has often been compared by American 
historians to that which followed, the Civil War* In both cas^, they 
point out, the Republican party was in ofiSce for a long period ; in 
both cases it was necessary to liquidate a situation and return to normal* 
In . both cases a nation, tired of public sacrifice, tried fear a mad decade 
to concern itself exclusively with its private affairs ; in both cases excess 
sive individualism gave rise to pohtical and financial scandals. One 
may question the validity of this comparison. The Republican party 
in 1 865 found itself in office because it had won the war ; ffie Republican 
party in 1920 came into office as a result of the reaction against the 
war. The corruption was more serious and more extensive after the 
Civil War than after the World War. What is true in both cases h 
that the war led to extraordinary technical progress. In 1865 America 
was building transcontinental railroads ; in 1920 it developed new 
industries ; moving pictures, radio, aviation. There resoJted m hodN 
epochs a rise in . prices, discontent among the farmers, said fim^ a 
financial panic followed by a new swing of the pendulum. 

The election of 1920 had a double character* It was in part a vote 
against Wilson, against the treaty, against the League of Na&ons* Many 
Americans felt sorry that they had become involved in 
An adroitly contrivoi campaign tended to disgust them mik thefc 
victory, to make them believe they had fought for the banlm, and 
to supplant their friendship for thrir forma: Allies by pity for Aefe 
former enemies. Wilson s illness and his seclusion had uiidermiiicd 
the prestige of the Democratic party. The voters wanted most of 
all to return to their pre-war life, which had been, they heheved, ^ 
happier one. They had the illusion that a cha3age of fcadefs mi of 
politics would restore business fteedom and the good oM times. Smee 
Theodore Roosevelt had died in 1919, the Repubfican party factad a 
hero but it could have its choice of several distmguished men : Goytemm 
Frank Lowden of Iliinpis, General Lecmaid Wo<^ aixlPresidmt 
Murray Butler of Columbia University. After loi^ ddhate' the tetsH 
voition of 1926 nominated Warrm G. Harding, a fittt Okk^ 

who had nothing to recommend him for foe office of Pte^dent esjetpc 
pefh^s his very insignificance* He country was tired of mfeds * 
The Satiate was finding but that wifo bri&am and dommaerii^ 
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dents like Roosevelt and Wilson, Congress was reduced to the role 
of rubber stamp. Nicholas Murray Buder tells of a senator who said 
ironically that in Harding they would have a man who would sign 
the acts sent to bitn by the Senate instead of sending acts to the Senate 
with an order to pass them. His name had been suggested at the start 
by Harry Daugherty, one of his Ohio &iends and the representative 
of the oil interests at the convention. The candidate’s fine presence, 
hatred of Wilson, fear of the Reds, and distrust of men of ideas won 
die day. It was a triumphal election. James M. Cox, the Democratic 
candidate, received nine million votes ; Harding, sixteen million — one 
of the greatest m^orities ever given to a President of the United States. 
Someone said ; “ It’s not an avalanche, it’s an earthquake.” Eugene 
V. Debs, the Socialist, who was in prison at the time, received about 
one million votes. The Vice-President was Calvin CooHdge, former 
governor of Massachusetts, famous for having suppressed a police strike 
in Boston and for havir^ declared that the right to endanger the public 
safety by a strike did not belong to anybody, anywhere, anytime.” 
The Bight turn made by the Ship of State in 1920 was abrupt and 
violent. 

But the new pilot did not know his trade. Harding was not of 
presidential calibre.. He tried to make up for his incompetence by 
putting in his cabinet certain able men, such as Hughes as Secretary of 
State and Hoover as Secretary of Commerce. The appointment to 
the Treasury of Andrew Mellon, one . of the richest men in the country, 
pleased Mellon^s millionaire confireres. Unfortunately, Harding had 
obligations to the men who had raised him to the presidency and whose 
h<Mtesty was open to question. Thus he gave the Interior Department 
to Albert B. Fall, a sjpeculator who was even then in a highly ambiguous 
position and whose rdations with the petroleum interests were well 
known. Mysterious negotiatiom began between Fall, Denby (who 
was Secr^ary of the Navy), and cartain oil magnates such as Doheny 
and Sinclair. The United State government possessed rich oil reserves 
in hid in Wyoming. A law had put them at . the disposal 

of |he navy and had allowed the latter to lease them or to entrust th^ii 
exploitarioitr to private companies. Fall persuaded Denhy to dransfo: 
dns nght to the Dep^^tment of the Interior of which he» Fall, was Secre- 
tary,. andj^thfete^K^ in' great secrecy leased Teapot Dome (the huge 
prc^>erty in W^yomingi thus called, because of a mountain in; the 
of a teapot) and the Elk Hills reserves to his fiiend Harry F. Sinclaii 
wAheut having hjvertised for competitive bids* As a res^t stock 

enter|«ises increased in value by fifty milHmi dollars. Wte 
an mwesttrsmon was on^ed bv the Senate^ Fall mamtiained that th« 



^deal was advantagecxis to the nataox^, but it was proved that he had 
j^accepted enormous coimnissions and he was forced to resign, sentenced 
to a year in prison and a fine of one hundred thousand dollars. Mean* 
while. Attorney General Harry M. Daugherty was covering up certain 
extremely shady transactions and Colonel Forbes, Head of the Veterans’ 
Bureau and a personal fiimd of Harding, #as selling army supplies at 
less than 20 per cent, of their real value to a business house in Boston, 
once more without advertising for bids or holding an auction. An 
investigation showed that in many instances Forbes was handing over 
for twenty cents what the bureau had to repurchase the same day for a 
dollar, Harding’s fiiends seemed even more sordid than Grant’s. 

Harding, like Grant before him, was ; iimocent of any fraudulent 
transactions, but he was a weak and pleasure-loving man who had put 
rogues into office and who therefore bore the responsibility. He realicd 
it and towards 1923 his handsome face changed visibly. He had to 
make a trip to Alaska. As he was leaving he said : “ In this job I am 
not worried about my enemies. It is my fiiends that are keeping me 
^wake nights.” During the trip he repeatedly asked those around 
^him : “ What can a President do when his fiiends betray him ? ” For 
a time he thought of making a public confession. While aboard ship, 
returning from Alaska, he received a coded radio mes^ge which mcreased 
his despondency. An air of tragedy hui^ over the presidential party. 
At San Francisco he fell ill. It was said that he had been poisoned by 
canned crab meat, but there had been no canned crab meat on the ship, 
and rumours of a very different sort went the rounds. Whatever the 
case may be, on August 2nd, while Mrs. Hardii^ was readmg to iffiaa, 
he died. “ ErnfeoKsm,” the doctors said. The public did not believe 
it. The startling news reach^ Vic^President Coohdge on the niglu; 
of Angust 2nd* 292^3, at his father’s form in Vermont where he had 
gone to spend his vacation. His fether was a county Ji^ce of the 
peace. By the light of an oil lamp held by Mrs, CoolK%e, wearing a 
hastily donned dressing-gown, the &ther admink^red foe oath of 
office to the son on the old family Bible. The naticHi Was dd%}|ted 
by ;this little sc^ne, in the tradition of the Founding Fadiers, It 
reassuring to think that the President who had had the weest assoaates 
and who had been the least moral m the history of the United Sta^ 
had for a successor a Yankee and a Puritan. 

' Calvin Coolidge had reddish hair, bh^ eyes, and the most remajAaW^ 
%ccent J^ew England ever j^roducxd. It was said that die word 
cow, as pronounced by him, had at least four ^llables. But he had 
a right to linger over his words, for legend has k that he uttered very 
ffew of them. By nature, by education, and above all because he had 
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nothing to say> he had always been taciturn. When he entered. poHtical ^ 
life and discovered that his laconic sentences amused people and con- 
verted him into a picturesque figure in the eyes of the public, he made 
a practice of what had originally been a weakness and formed the habit 
of making brief replies that were at once obvious and droll. Coolidge 
had a sort of negative sense of humour and his solemn buffoonery 
entertained no one more than himself. Though modest in appearance, 
he was delighted with his own success. He knew that his silences had 
served him well. Of his jfiiend Senator Murray Crane, he said : “ He 
confirmed my opinion as to the value of a silence, which a.voids creating 
a situation where one would not otherwise exist.” To a general who 
accosted him by saying : “ HeUo, Chatterbox ! ” he replied : “ Well, 
General, I notice what I don’t say gets me in less trouble than what yoi 
do say.” A classic example of a Coolidgism is his comment on th( 
war debts : “ They hired the money, didn’t they ? ” To a reportea 
who asked him : “ Why don’t you have artists, musicians, - actors 
poets, around the White House, as Wilson and Roosevelt did ?'” he 
replied ; I knew a poet once, when I was at Amherst. Class poet 
Name of Smith.” He paused, ruminated for a moment, and ther 
added : “ Never heard of him since.” These mannerisms became 
strangely dear to the American people and Coohdge was a popular 
President. He had entered the White House as a result of Harding’: 
death ; when he ran on his own account in 1924 against John W. Davis 
a famous New York lawyer, and Robert M. La Follette, he receiver 
almost all Ebrding’s votes, to the great disappointment of the Democrats 
who thought the G.O.P. had been ruined by the scandals. But j 
happy nation does not change its politics, and the American peopl< 
in 1924 were far firom believing themselves unhappy. 

Wall Street was bursting with riches. The graphs of securitie 
reached vertiginous heights. It was the Coolidge boom and he wa 
proud of it. Not that he speculated himself Never was there a mor< 
prudent man. But he loved the spectacle of America “ m aking money." 

“ Work and economise, economise and work ’* was the text of on< 
of his brief speeches, whereby one can see that he was not afraid o 
platitudes. On the contrary ; he gloried in being b^al. It was thi 
that made him original. Mrs. Coolidge, a charming and simple worrit 
evai after a long married Kfe ccmsidered her htisband an impenetrabi 
enigma. As for the country, it was so prosperous that ways of reducin| 
taxation became the principal concern of the Treastay. What was th 
source of all tins money? Pyramided credits. The United State 
granted credits to Germany ; Germany made use of tiiem tci pay repara^ 
tKHis to fkance and England ; France and England to repay the Wa: 
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debts to America. Thus the money moved in a chde, and the United 
States itself had poured in at the beginning of the drcuit. In 19^ 
loans to stock brokers rose to four billion dollars, which dismrbcd die 
old-hue market experts. They predicted a catastrophe. But the cadm- 
siasts proclaimed : “ The laws of da^cal cccmomics do not supply to 
mass production. Mankind has entered a new «ra. Prosperity and 
rising prices will nev^ stop ! ” Securities continued to mount ; it 
was easy to get rich. All you had to do was to buy at random, llie 
whole country was speculating. Under a silent and sober Preddent 
America was living in a world of magic. 

* in Harding s administration a conference in Washington had fixed the 
Native strength of the capipd ships of the world’s principal navies. 
'Great Britain had agreed to equality with the United States ; Japan 
had accepted three-fifths of the tonnage granted to each of these nations. 
Upon France, the conference had imposed equality with Italy, BngLand, 
Japan, France, and the United States had promised to reqjcct one another’s 
island possessions in the Pacific (indthiing the Philippines) and to con- 
struct no new fortifications there. In 1927 Coolidge proposed to extend 
the naval agreement to cruisers, torpedo boats, and submarines. He 
met- with refusals and was forced to make up his miiKi to an increase 
in the United States navy. However, in 1928 be signed, in coiiipaaiy 
with thirteen other nations, a new pact called the Kdlogg-Brsand Pact, 
which oudawed war as a means of settling international chspn^ and 
agreed to the substitution of pacific methods. Ihis pact was ratified 
by the Senate unanimously except for one vote, which proved that 
it could not contain much anything. But Briand, ^10 was mo«e 
of a realist th an his critics knew, lK^>ed by this agreaamt to lead America 
into the path of international co-^perafion. With its Somh American 
neighbours the United States was cm good terms; Cooli<%e waat 
as for as Havana to open a Pan-American Congress and to reafem 
the United States’ belief in the equality of nations. Senator 
W, Morrow, a member of the House of Morgan, smootfed out, by 
his tact and intelligence, many of the old quarrris with Mexico^ wither 
Coolidge had sent him as ambassador. Nicaragua alcme ranamed 
in a state of unrest, and certain senators accused the admnmtr^cm of 
xnakmg it " a protectorate of Wall Street.” 

Many thought Coolidge wotdd be a candidate agam in 1928, md 
hds name was so linked with the idea of prosperky that he would baro 
had an excellent chance cf election. But when the n^nnent dt«^ 
near he issued a statement of tesi words ; I do not choose feo rtm for 
President in 1928.” It was a perfect Coolidgism. news surprised 
the whole wc^ld, indudkig Mrs. Coc^idge : Isn't it like that mm ? 
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He never gave me the slightest intimation of his intentions. I had no 
idea.*' Did Coolidge fear an economic crisis and wish to avoid being 
in ojfHce when it broke? Or did he hope that the Republican con- 
vention would force his hand ? If the second supposition is true, he 
was much deceived, for the convention nominated almost unanimously 
the Secretary of Commerce, Herbert Hoover, who had been as successful 
in that office as he had been in the ones he had occupied during the 
war of 1917. Hoover was a liberal in the nineteenth-century sense 
of the word- “ Absolute fireedom of the press to discuss public ques- 
tions,” he said, “ is a foundation stone of American liberty,” Confronted 
with a choice, between “ the American system of rugged individualism 
and die European doctrine of paternalism and state socialism,” he had 
chosen free enterprise. The Democratic convention nominated Alfred* 
E. Smith, governor of New York state, who was a Catholic, a “ wet,” 
and a Tammany man. As a result, the Republican party scored one 
of its most brilliant victories. Hoover carried forty states, including 
a large part of the solid South, which was thought to be nothing short 
of a miracle. 

The period following the election of Hoover has not yet emerged 
from the domain of polemics and entered that of history. Hoover 
said during his campaign that America was nearer the final triumph 
over poverty than any country had ever been before. In this he was 
probably right. The means of production were sufficient to provide 
a decent life for all Americans. But distribution and business organisa- 
ticm were still faulty. The. orgy of speculation that had marked the 
end of Coolidge s administration was to bring about an economic crisis 
of the first m^nitude. Contrary to the belief of the optimists, no new 
era had opened in human afiairs ; the same causes stffl produced the 
same effects, and the excessive rise had paved the way for an excessive 
drop. ‘ At the b^inning of the Hoover administration, the Coolidge 
boom continued. Stocks, went rising ; the public went on borrow- 
ing r the farmers went on producing. But a market built on confidence' 
was bound to crash at the first symptom of distrust. The crisis that 
bq^ in October, 1929, was more serious and more prolonged than 
any that had preceded it. By 1933, the number of unemployed rose 
to thirteen or fourteen millions, a . catastrophic figure. The national 
income declined from eighty-one billion dollars in 1929 to, fortyhdliion 
dollars in 1932. Hoover, like Van Burm before him, had found “ the 
nation pr^pant with a crisis ” for which he was not respomffile ; but 
in the eyes of the voters he was m hlame for their misfortunes and he 
was re-elected in 1932. Hoover was not a Wall Street man . During 
the war- df xc^4 he had shown his disinterestedness and . his philanffiropyi 
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But die depression ruined ids polidcal career. Poverty and iJiicin|doy- 
ment inspired the American people with a bitter distrust of dK>se 
had control!^ the country for the past ten years. The captains of 
industry were discredited. As in the time of Cleveland, the nalioti 
turned to the reformers. 

Hoover’s successor, Franklin Delano Roosevelt, a man of courage 
and of great personal charm, inherited a tragic situation. Not only 
were there thirteen million unemploy^l demanding help, but six million 
&rmers were crushed under the weight of ten billion dollars in mort- 
gages. A newspaper proposed the following definition : “ FARM ; 
a pl<^ of arable ground surrounded on all sides by creditors and covered 
with mortgages, on which a family of seven tries in vain to supply 
the needs of a second-hand car whose gas tank is empty.” Cotton had 
fallen to five cents ; wheat to thirty-seven. Farmers were evicted 
from their homes by th^ creditors ; because loans on real estate could 
not be repaid thousands of local banks closed. Depositors in the big 
banks bccan^ fidghtened and withdrew their funds. By the day of 
Roosevelt’s inauguration payment had been suspended in twenty-three 
states. In his inaugural address at the Capitol the President said : 

In such a spirit on my part and <m yours we See <Kir common dbSiadties 
Hiey concern, thank God, only material things. Valtxs have shrtmketi 0o 
j&ntisdc levels . . . a host of unemployed citizens jEace die gmn pfofelciii 
existence. . . . Only a fbolidi <^dmjst can deny the dark rcahtks oi the 
moinent, . . . The money chai^ers have fled from their high scats is t3m 
of our . civilisation. We , may now restore that temple to die amimt 
truths. The measure of that restormon in the extent to wfakh we a|fly 
social values more ndhlc than mere monetary profit. . . . The n^ion ask 
fbr action, and adtKHi now. Om greatest pomary tadt « to people wotfc. 

i r Lince^ fiad a Pr«adent been inaugurated in saidi 

circumstances. Millions of unemployed, their number growing day 
by day ; farmers in revolt ; banks closed ; all the pillars of sodsi 
structure crumbling one after the otho:, with terrifying rapkiity— soth 
was the back-drop which one could discern in the shadows be^nd the 

long star-wangled banners, * - 1 r 

'fliere were three pc^sible economic policies : the cla^lcal one s® 
taissez faire yMcIl would jbave meant waiting for <he play of iiwhvid^ 
actions to re^tablish equilibrium ; the Socialist and Communist 
(an[ end; to the- private ownership of the means of prodiiclkm} ; and 
finally, a directed or pianned eocmomy. It was this last ttet die 
Presid^f fevoured. To raise the price level he depredated Ihc do^ 
by 40 per caat. To help the micuc^loYed find work he bad the 
imdertake numerous public works which ran all die way feom 
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constructioii of enormous dams to the adornment of monuments. Xo 
raise wages he encouraged collective contracts. To protect the pubKc 
against fraudulent securities he instituted a stricter control over banks 
of issue, prohibiting them from being also banks of deposit, and had 
them watched over by the Securities and Exchange Commission. To 
relieve the farmers, he took over, in the name of the government, part 
of the mortgages and reduced the rate of interest. To check the fall 
in agricultural prices, he asked the farmers to limit the areas devoted 
to cotton and wheat growing. This policy, which has been given 
the name of the New Deal, had fanatic partisans and opponents. The 
former claimed it had saved the coimtry ; the latter, tha,t it was ruining, 
it. Adhuc suhjudice Us esL But Republicans and Democrats approved 
almost unanimously Roosevelt’s foreign policy and praised him for 
having understood, long before the voters, that isolationism in the new 
conflict that was brewing in Europe was a most dangerous attitude for 
the United States. 

So far as foreign policy was concerned. President Roosevelt found 
himself in a diflicult position. The campaign against the League oC 
Nations and the question of the war debts had, since 1920, embittered 
the United States’ relations with France and England. Since a one- 
year moratorium on all governmental debts and reparations payments 
had been declared by Hoover in 1931, the circulation of money had 
ceased, the European nations suspending their payments to the United 
States, which aroused much resoitmait because the people did not 
understand that the means of payment no longer existed. Certain 
writers, some of whom later regretted it, had led the public to think 
that America’s participation in the preceding war had been ndther 
just nor necessary. The conservative elements in the country were 
isolationists by traditiott ; the liferal elements were so from spite, and 
grew more so when they gained the impression that the Western demo-- 
eracies were abmdoning Ethiopia^ Spain and Czechoslovakia, Most 
Americans did not see that the totalitarians threatened their own country 
as much as Europe. They were under the illusion that in case of a 
new war they could keep themselves aloof, and thdr statesmen sought 
to efenmafce all possible c^es of American : participation. Three 
neutrality acts were voted between 1935 and 1937. They were designed 
to strengthen the position of Congress by depriving the Rpesident of ^ 
^me of his prerogatives. To prevent the repetiticfli of a tragedy like 
that of the Lusitmia^ Amoicans were forbidden to travel on ships belongs 
frig to die belligerents ; loans to warring nations were prohibited ; thd 
export of arms and munitions to foreign beH^er^ts was forbidden ; 
and warring nations were requared to pay cash for any purchases made 
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in this country. The passage of these laws strengthened Q&cmany in 
her determinatiorL to conquer Europe* 

When war broke out in 1939 Congress, at the Prcsidciit’s request, 
lifted the embargo on arms on conditicHi dbat the countries buying fb^irt 
should pay cash and provide their own means of transportation (cash- 
and-carry). American ships were forbidden to sail in the tenitodal 
waters of the belligerent countries. It was the time of the “ phony 
war,” when m il i tary operations on the French front were practically 
at a standstill and when German propaganda was holding out chimeriej 
hopes of an easy peace. The majority of Americans were definitely 
hostile to Hitler, but thought that France and England would be strong 
enough to stop him. The defeat of France was a terrible moral shock 
to America. But when Paul Reynaud asked President Roosevelt for 
help, the latter could promise him nothing since every decision involving 
war was the prerogative of Congress and it had always shown itself 
very jealous of its rights in this matter. In September, 1940, the Presi- 
dent announced the transfer to Great Britain of fifty over-age American 
destroyers in exchange for air and naval bases on islands belonging to 
r Great Britain. At the end of the year came the presidential electiem. 
The two candidates, Franklin D. Roosevelt and Wendell L. WilUae, 
the Republican, both declared themselves in frvour of aid to Great 
Britain but not in favour of a declaration of war : ** All aid, shcHt of 
war,” President Roosevelt was re-elected, the first time in the history 
' of the United States that a President had asked for and obtained a third 
term. 

The country’s endorsement gave the Preadent full authcHity to carry 
out his pohey of aid to England. At the beginning of 1941 he obtained 
from Congress the passage of the Lend-Lease Bill which allowed him 
to lend or lease to the English without payment the materials of war 
that were indispensable to daem. It was a wise measure, for England’s 
dollar balances were rapidly dwindling. At the same time tie Presymt 
was preparing the country, much more completely than Wikem m 
s imila r circumstances had done, for a war that was becoming, if not 
certain, at least probable. While the country was still at peace Congress 
instituted conscription and put eight hundred thousand soldiers in train- 
ing. War plants were equipped. America was making no pretecMoe of 
neutrality ; she was openly hostile to Germany and took steps whkfa, 
in any other circumstances, would have provoked a dedaiation of war 
from the Reich ; the occupation of Greenland, the escorting of convoys, 
the arming of merchant vessels. In the United States isolaticansts and 
interventionists battled each other in pamphlets and cai lecture plat&ams, 
but it was evident that the interventionists had the best of it in the opinkm 
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of the public. Nevertheless this masked war might have continued 
for a long time if Japan, Germany’s ally and like her a totalitarian state, 
which had long awaited a chance to establish its hegemony in the Pacific, 
had not attacked without warning the American base at Pearl Harbour 
in the Hawaiian Islands. The declaration of war against Japan was 
quickly followed by declarations against Germany and Italy. These 
surprised no one and the whole country approved the decisions of 
Congress and the President. 
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The New America 

Betwien 1900 and 194^ America had changed as rapidly as between 
i860 and 1900. The cities continued to devour the countryside. Of 
the one iamdred and thirty-one million inhabitants in 1940, seventy- 
four milMon lived in dries. From 1905 to 1910, average annual immigra- 
tion^ had been around a millicm a year. After 1929 it was reduced by 
law to a maximum of one hundred and fifty thousand, each coumy 
having the right to a quota ” based on the proportion of its natkffials 
in the population of the United States in 1920, In other words America 
imdertook to stabilise the racial and linguistic composition of her popu- 
lation. Meanwhile the mixing of the diverse elements had been accdcr- 
ated by the development of the means of transportation. In 1900 ti^e 
had been four thousand automobiles in America ; in 1941 there were 
thirty-two million. A great system of modem ro^ had been feiiit. 
Air transport had outstripped the antidpations of H. G. Wc&. Rrom 
the first flights of the Wright brothers to the war of r9l4» araSion had 
belonged to the domain of sport and of scientific rescarcL To-day the 
airways, marked out by aerial beacons, criss-cross the country. Every 
large town has its airport A network of invisible beams cnafcfcs aero- 
planes to find their way in the dark. The cemtineat can be crossed 
hours. To^o from Ptediingh to Pinlach^liaii iSia 
six^^days ; in i$ 4 ^'f£cmteen boms ; in 1940, two hours, in 1941 
f(^ #id one4g4P1iflli0n pas^gers flew in the Unitod States, the 
nl^^ of fatal accidents being only 2*2 per hundred million miles 
flown. In May, 1927, Charles Lindbergh startled the world by flying 
the Atlantic from New York to Park. To-day transoceanic dippers 
leave and return with the regularity of ocean Hners. After das war, 
it is. probable that aerial buses from Europe will be as numcroiri^as 
Hfih Avenue buses. 

/ Tte means of public information, like those of tonsportatioit, hsm^ 
umfied the country. The stati<Hi KDKA in Pittsburgh was the 
baft^c^t news when it transmitted press bdletins on the Hardmg^^tant 
electicm. Then the Columbia Broadcasts:^ Company, l& 
B^Kjadcasting Company, and numerous indpcndent statiom ysere benm. 
In the United St^es to^y radio has as much influence on pdfefe opinioti 
as"lhe newspapers. At every hour <rf the day and mght news huBerins 
are broadcast and commentators, some calmly, others excitedly, explain 
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The New Amerka 

to the masses what they should think; of them. The goveousicnt 
use of the radio systems to communicate with its dtizens on impewtant 
occasions. President Franklin D, Roosevelt owes his great popukrity 
in part to the simplicity and clarity of his speeches* which are heard at 
their firesides by milhons of fa mili es. Although certain ti^wspapers 
(such as the New York Titties and the Cknsiimt Science lidonitayr)^ are read 
by the elite throughout the country, the press as a whole remains locaL 
There are newspaper chains that belcmg to groups (Scripps-Howard 
press, Hearst press) whose membei^ all publish the same articks on 
the same day. The columnist is the newspaper equivalent of the radio 
comunehtator. He does not express an ^itorial policy but his own 
personal views. A number of magazines are distributed in all the 
forty-eight states. Harper s and the Atlantic Monthly play the role tha«: 
belong in France to the Revue it Paris and the Nouvelle Revue Fran^aise. 
The Saturday Evening Pcsty Collier the Reader s Digest and Liberty 
have attained circulations of several million. The New Yorker and dii 
group of magazines belonging to Hrary Robinson kuce {Ufe, TiW, 
Fortune)^ more satiric and sometimes cymeal in tone, reveal by dae 
extent of their popularity a new attitude and a reaction against the 
Age of the Chromo on the part of many American miads- TiKi 
weeklies, the Nation and the New .Republic^ exert a feirly exwisive 
influence because they are read by men who shape public opiniouL 
The development of cities and of means of transportatioii has dis- 
turbed kmily life. In the big cities the high rents have reduced kmily 
apartments to a size that makes communal life uncomfortable. Tbc 
increaring diflfculty of findmg household servants coimributes to this pr^>- 
lem, consequendy, with the aid the automobile and the ^N>wiiig 
number of hoit^ many Americans have become accustomed to 
semey £com home. The midday meal is eaten by everyone near hm 
place of business, in either a restaurant or a cafeteria. Childrcti sm at 
school a good part of the day. In the evening yowg men and women 
frequently go out in couples with fiiends of their own age. The Kcrty 
permitted them would have scandalised their ancestors. It is due to tbe 
weakening of the sexual tabus, to birth contrdi, to the diffiisioii a 
pseudo-Freudimism, and to the influences of elements other than Anglo- 
Sax:on- The movies offer a sanctuary to all diese wandering coupfca- 
It was about 1903 that the first ‘‘plot movie” was shown as public 
entertainment ; in 1913. the first serial stories appeared on dse screen 
{The Mysteries of New York) ; in 1926 soimd films were mtxoducesei 
In 1940 righty million spectators a week thronged the memogipfeture 
theatres. The American moving pictures, with the aid of 
actors, have oDuqucred the wtwid. Ork America dicy have 
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their optimistic and naive view of life. Nevertheless, during the last 
few years a touch of bitterness and of realism has found its way into 
certain stories : Grapes of Wrath, The Little -Foxes, The Philadelphia Story, 
In 1940 adultery was still practically banned firom the screen, but it does 
not play the same role in America that it does in Europe as a mitigator 
of monogamy, which in this country is rendered bearable by successive 
marriages. Certain states, especially Nevada (Reno), have turn^ 
divorce into a profitable industry. The number of divorces per hundred 
thousand inhabitants doubled between 1914 and 1940 — rising from one 
hundred to two hundred. (Two hundred and shcty-four thousand di^ 
vorces and fifteen hundred and sixty-five thousand marriages in 1940.) 

Mass production, which has become the dominant characteristic of 
American indust^, has had two m^'or effects : reduction of the cost 
of living and uniformity in the way of living. The standard of living 
of the average American is in many respects superior to that of the 
European and it is tending to rise. Thanks to government contrdi 
of foodstuffs, the poorest am buy as pure produce as the richest ; the 
American cuisine, after long neglect, has made remarkable progress 
and household work has been rendered easier by ingenious machines 
(reftigerators, automatic washing machines, devices for fast- cooking, 
dish-washing machines, etc.). Ready-made clothe are wdl cut, ami 
custom tailors have become rare Automobiles, radios, bathrooms 
are available to a large portion of the population and, before the war, 
could be purebred on the instalment plan. The weak point of Ameri^ 
can social life is housing. Many poor quarters should be tom down 
and replaced. One solution is to build auxiliary communities near 
enough to the big cities to permit daily commutation. If America 
succeeds in completely eliminating slums and unemployment, which 
by no means impossible, she will have created for her citkms 
natioi^ conditions of life superior to any that have been known by 
man kin d up to this time. , The other liide of die picture is the excessive 
uniformity encouraged by mass production abetted by incessant adver- 
tising. In any given month millions of Americans drink the same 
beverage 1940 Coca^-Cola), read the same hooks (Book-ofdie- 
Monih Qub), see the same fikns, eat the same cereals, tell the same 
jokeSi tal^ the same medidnes, and then, with amazing unanimity, miss 
on^ to next mcmth*s craze. . / . : . 

N^o remaiis a distresmg problasi. . It psesejits 
two (fi&rent aspects, dqimiling.on wliether one views it in the Noith . 

South. ' At the tkie of the war in 1917 a very oonsidcacablfc 
■Wscfc migtatim from the South to the North took place. It was oaoKid 
Jby. ttBs'-aecessity of r^kdhg -the soUiMS in the .frctorics and- by. die 
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attraction cscerted on coloured pepple by diose states tfa^ recognise 
their civil rights. In 1940 there were some two and a haif 
Negroes in the North, almost ten million in the South, and aroiuid 
one hundred and seventy thousand in the West. Hidse in die North 
could vote freely, which gave them a certain influence on local govern- 
ment and enabled them to obtain hospitals and schools, which arc still 
inadequate but nevertheless mark a real advance. Coloured kwym 
and doctors practise their profession only among their own peepfe. 
The two populations, white and blade, for the most part live in separate 
districts. In the South the great m^'ority of Negroes are not allowed 
to vote. They are debarred from the polls under various pretexts. 
Equality before the law, in tie eyes of the Negro, can be notfaii^ but 
a white man’s myth. Nevertheless the American Negro has made 
great intellectual progress. Negro universities (for examffle, Spelhnaa 
University in Adanta) produce cultured men and women. H^ro 
literature, music, and painting are of high quality. The RepiAlicati 
party stands for the abdfltion of those restrictions that keep Negroes 
from voting in the South, while Prerident and Mrs, Roosevdt were 
Tf iaV^n g a personal effort to improve the Negro’s social standing. 

Religious life is less fervent than it was in the ninettx5ath-<:m«ii^ 
About 50 per cent, of Americans are not members of any chioda; 
however this figure does not represent the private sentimeofo of Ac 
country. America remains essentially Christian, but by this must be 
understood emotional reactions rather than doctrinal beliefr. The 
average American still feels the nece^ity of justifying his actions cm 
ethied grounds. “ Unethical ! ” is a word th^ iinniBdkteiy rdcs ^ 
any proposal or transaction. Religious life and poKtical 1 & are dosdy 
associated. Sul^ects fr:>r sennons are beaxowed from interml on 

contr6versi« ; they ace announced m Ac i^wspapers anacmg 
Ae paid adver Aements. Famous dergymea are consulted on nationd 
problems just as arc Ae presidents of universities. NeverAeJ^ tfack 
influence is only effective wiAin narrow limits. Prchflatkm * 
failure and the Protestant churAes do not dare attack birA coitoi 
Quite different is Ae attitude of Ae CaAolic ChurA, whkh 
its traditional disciplines and imposes rigid nfles of conduct 
members.. BirA control is still prohibited, divorce is not xecog^hed, 
annulments are rare. In Ae United States Ae CaAolic Ckmxk nmi^ 
around twenty-two million members, almost all from Bunopc : irisfa, 
German, Polish, Italian, and a small number of French. ^ Jt poe^ 
its own schools and universities, but it retains ihs characteostics ai^ Ae 
attitude of a minority. To be a CaAoHc hi Aerto been ^ 

mountable obstacle for any canAdate for Ae preshkney. Anrawii 
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Jews have reached, the number of ahnost five milhon. Many of them 
have a tendency to depart from rigid orthodoxy ; reformed Jewish 
churches, with services in English, are numerous. Conferences of Jews 
ar>f^ Christians make it their purpose to preach and to practise tolerance. 
This is a necessary undertaking for, ifrom time to time, waves of intoler- 
ance can be seen gathering in the United States (renaissance of the Ku 
Kltix Klan, against the Negroes and the Jews ; the anti-Semitic campaign 
of Father Coughlin). 

Education is one of the most formidable problems of die America 
of to-morrow. No country takes education more seriously ; There 
are about twenty milli on boys and girls in the elementary schools, five 
million in the high schools, almost a million and a half in the colleges 
and imiversities. Everywhere the traveller can admire the fine cam- 
puses with their modem or neo-Gothic buildings, the gay crowds of 
college men and girls, the playing fields, the laboratories, and, in larger 
towns, schools that are palatial. But the intellectual results seem less 
brilliant than those obtained in the eighteenth-century in the litde red 
schools of New England. During this war conscription has shown 
that illiteracy in certain regions is dangerously high. College presidents, 
such as Robert Maynard Hutchins of Chicago, complain of the mediocre 
training of the students sent to them by the high schools. What are the 
reasons for this situation which, to a Eiuropean, would seem to indicate 
relative failure ? In part, the complete lack of unity in teachuig pro-- 
grammes. Every Etiropean child receives willynilly the same funda- 
mentals, of education. In the United States, the standards vary with 
the difierent states. Higher education is sometimes excellent but it 
cannot build a solid culture in minds that are without foundations. 
Certain poor states economise on their teaching stafis, and in such states 
teachers and professors are badly paid. They do not have the social 
position that- should be theirs. Institutions of no intellectual worth have 
the right to bestow diplomas, licenses, and doctorates. The money <£ 
the rich universities is often sp^t for buildings rather than for chairs. 
Instructors (with some very honourable exceptions) make no attemjit 
to mould cntical minds ; many of them demand a knowledge of fects 
rather than of methods and forget that “ information is not culture,” 
On the other ham! American collies are more successful than European 
ones in teaching the art of communal life. The universities produce 
good citizens ; and they leave almost all their graduates, both men and 
women, with a memory of four enchanted years. 

During the period firom 1900 to 1940, American literature detached 
it$dl£ fi?om English literature. The language, constantly - rene*vfed by 
jyjfeuit/iaventiom and figures of speech, recalls the fluidity of sixteendh- 
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c^tury English. The tone and the subjects becatne thoim^hly Ameri- 
caa: . Theodore Dreiser, Sinclair Lews, and later Hemingway, Steinbeck, 
Faulfcner, and* Caldwell have painted American life with a realisin and 
a hardmess that are reminiscent of French naturalism. - They nqpresetii 
a reaction against complacent optimism, agaimt puritanism, and against 
sentimentalism. In Main Street and in Babbitt, Sindair Lewis has drawn 
a cruel picture of the small towns of the Middle West. Is tins imlktment 
of the American middle classes 6 ir? Vernon Farrington teplies that 
Sinclair Lewis and the other novelists of the school of disillusion &ii to 
see what is the essence of Americanism and what redeems its ^ults : 

A rich and abundant life, motivated by a fine sense of ethical re^>omibOity 
and disciplined by a democratic public school, is, in sober fact, the distinguish- 
ing characteristic of America that sets our country apart from all other lands 
in western civilization. , . . Where else has the industrial revolution been 
brought so completely and happily under dominion to the democratic ideals 
or been so ennobled by etbical values ? Here it has scattered its wealth among 
the plain people with a bountiful hand, until the poorest frmiiy enjoys it, 
nickel-plated plumbing, its fiiwer, its telephone, its radio, its movies, its funnies, 
and all the thousand aids to comfort and intelligence which a few generarioos 
ago were denied kings. 

It is a fact that the industrial revolution in America enriched the 
nation : public libraries, museums, free hospitals and clinics, universiries 
open to all. All these fine institutions of a rich and generous com- 
munity go to make up a society worthy of men’s love, capable of 
improvement, and able to inspire in its members a devotion whose 
strmgth the present war has shown. The American is not a nattonalist 
in the European sense of the word ; he cannot be, since for many dtizens 
of the United States language, customs, and traditions are diflfarent 
from those of their neighbours. But Americans, even tho^ of recent 
date, are united in their love for a certain kind of life which is theirs 
and which they are ready to defend. 

One measure some of the changes that have ta ken place in 
American society during the present centu^ by re-r^ding a hock whki 
won a merited success in 1899 • Thorstein Veblois The Tt^ofy of 
Leisure Class, Veblen’s thesis was that human beings, once they have 
raised themselves above the average and, with surplus wealth, have 
acquired the right to leisure, do not so much try to be happy as to make 
a parade of their possessions and emphasise their superiority to the rest 
of mankind. This is the reason, said Veblen, for codes of conduct, of 
dress of language and manners whose sole value is that they are impossibk 
for die labourer to follow. The>gh silk hat, patent 4 eaAer shoes, 
etiquette, contempt for manual work, knowledge of art and grammar 
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are just so many diverse forms of the need to prove that one belongs 
to the leisure class for which die only honourable occupations are hunting, 
war, and government. Hiis thesis may have been true in 1900 when 
businessmen, once they had made a fortune, and more'sdll their descen- 
dants, tried to acquire the tastes of the ancient leisure classes. It had 
completely , ceased to be true in 1943. The grand-daughter of the 
milBonaire of 1900 worb in a factory and is proud of it. She laughs 
at the tabus of dress, manners, and language of the former governing 
classes. What has happened? Since war has become principally indus- 
. trial, work shares in the prestige that formerly belonged .to the warrior 
alone. The worbhop now is seen as an extension of die army. Tbe 
army itself is nothing but an immense workshop that sends out machines, 
services them, and repairs them. The officer as well as the soldier must 
be a resourceful mechanic. This has produced real equality. . 
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Conclusion 

It is no exa^erarion to tdk about an American miracle. Hic growdi 
of the United States has been mcffe rapid than that of any other human 
community. In a century and a. half there has taken shape in North 
America a nation that is to-day one of the most powerful on earth and 
tiat has become an asylum for the oppressed and afflicted of the entire 
world. It has created means of production that enable it in time of 
war to arm not only its own soldier but those of its allies as well and 
that will enable it in time of peace, if they are properly employed, to 
free most of its citizens from want. No doubt much misery and in- 
equality stiH esdst in America ; . no doubt American institutions remain 
imperfect ; no doubt amteion. and corruption pky their role hare as 
in every country. But an impartial judge recognise that from 
1787 to 1940 America has given its citizens more peace, stability, and 
happiness than have the great nations of Europe, 

The population of. America is made up oi eieiaenfe from the GW 
World, Why do these dements seem to have ino^rovoi cMr hemg 
transplanted ? We have seen how the abundance of land in America for 
a long time made the struggle for existence less bitter. The untouched 
resources of the continent permitted the developmoit of production 
simultaneously, with the increase m pofmlatiop:^ The ancient feuds e£ 
the Europeans wer«v if iiot oblitaated, at least tmed down, and ^ber 
two or three generations fosey were forgodm. The couimcy was esan- 
sifeatidy rguvenated by the arrival of new contk^ents, who came not 
as conquerors or as captives but as equals and associates. The enormous 
field open to the pioneers, to the builders of citks of railroads, tp 
the enterprises of the captains of industry gave rise to an o^hii^iasiic;, 
confident, and daring activity that was not to he dismayed by the mou; 
gigantic undertakings.- From their .Anglo-SaxcHi ancestors the first 
Americans had inheritol puritanism, which predispe^ed them to activity, 
and the whole priceless tradition of public chsa^CHi, America did 
not serve an apprenticeships in liberty, because Engl an d had served S 
for her. But she^ l^rself from the very beginning invented neW foons 
of . liberty well axlaptad tb ha: needs, and founders a Cosr 

stitution which for one hundred and fifty years has allowed her to 
ronake herself without revolution and bloodtiied, Finafly, the separar? 
tion, in space and m interests, &om the other great powers hi^ g^es 
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the United States long jperiods of peace, thanks to which she has achieved 
the conquest and development of the continent. 

Although America and England both call themselves democracies 
their institutions are founded on different systems. In England the 
responsibility of the cabinet to Parliament and the right of Parliament 
to dismiss the Prime Minister are the guarantees of the people’s liberties. 
In America the cabinet depends on die President alone, and Congress 
cannot turn the latter out .of office except through impeachment, a 
difficult and litde-used procedure. Thus the executive power in the 
United States is at once stronger and more stable. Nevertheless liberties 
are safe. They are protected : (a) by the r%ht of Congress to over- 
ride the President’s veto ; (b) by the exclusive right of Congress to 
impose taxes ; (c) by the courts ; (d) by the Bill of Rights which 
forms a part of the Constitution ; (e) by the immense power of public 
opinion. Actually the conflicts between President and Congress have 
never seriously hindered the administration of the county ; no Presi- 
dent has attempted to act as a dictator. Discipline and liberty in the 
United States live happfly together. The institudbns are accepted by 
all and revolutionary minorities themselves do not dare to declare 
themselves openly hostile to representative government. The two 
traditional American parties with their ill-defined programmes 
at first sight, less intelligible than the Conservative party and the Labour 
party in England. But in politics it is wise to make use of what exists 
so long as that functions fairly well. It is a fact that inridf* the Repub- 
lican and Democratic parties American conservatives and reformers are 
able to express themselves and that they come into power alternately, 
approximately as in England, thus maintaining that osdllatioa of the 
pendulum which is the .essence of government. 

The equilibrium of America and -its internal peace that 

the parties should be national and not sectional. The sections have 
pkyed a capital rAle in the history of the United States. The East and 
me West were in oppositicm as early as the time of the Founding Fathers ; 
the^ South and the North provide eaamples of two different types of 
«iciety ; the Soutii and the West by their alliance governed the country 
for a long period ; later the Far West acquired distinctive characteristics. 
But most of the confficts of interest were peaceably settled in Coimress. 
The custom arose of maiiHaining the equffibrium between the various 
by foe ffiviaon of offices. The only occasion on which a seo 
tts^coi^ct gave the to War was the Civil War between the North 
:^t^ because in that instance die RepubHcan party was ana- 
lly idaitified with the North. That Lincoln received only twenty^ 
tix 'tht»«and votes in the South eiqdains the tragedy. There remains 
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in the South a <ii£isc bitteiiness and a that in the geoeiai ecciioin^ 

of the country the South is not so wdl treated as the Nordi or the West. 
In general^ although intearsectional diff^enccs are tendang to 
there still exist regional groupings of economic and even pditica} inteiest. 
In the present war the East is sufferirg more from the signage of gaso- 
line than the Middle West or the South. Hie Badfic coast attarhes 
more importance than the Adantk: coast to the war against Japan. 
The South does nc^ see the Negro problem in the same light as does 
the rest of the nation. PoKtical life is stiH made up in fairly large measure 
of pressures exerted in Washington by local groups. But sectional 
rivalries remain within the framework of the Constitution and give 
no cause of apprehension for the future. 

Class conflicts do not have the same bitterness as in Europe. Not 
through equality in income, but through equality in the standard of 
Uving, America is tending towards a classless society. The aic^rmoiis 
taxes are slowly levelling fortunes. In the United States there is no 
labour party like the English one, and the Socialist party is without 
wide influence. Labour unions have been strengthened by the Roose- 
velt administration, which has imposed them upon employers as agents 
for negotiation, but they have been weakened by their internal Smext* 
sions. Two federations are trying to unite them ; lie cW Ajmerkm 
Federation of Labour of Gompers (now under Willkm Green), whkii 
has always been moderate, and the C.I.O. (Congress of Indostridl 
Organisations) organised by John L. Lewis, president of the United 
Mine Workers. In 1936 the C.LO. supported the electksi of die 
Presidait and for some time the administration was fevooralde to Lewis. 
Then a war broke out betweoi Mr. Roosevdt and John L. Lewis, who 
abandoned tte C.LO. and stayed with ins miners alcme. To-day ktbemr 
tmom retain poHtical impc^tance, but it is Kmited by Ac reactkms of 
pubHc opinion. Thh was to be ^en in Ae case of strikes in war-Asic. 

AlAough Americans arc united in Aeir afreetkm for Aeir institutfons^ 
Aey are Avided on the suyect of national ecomjmy. The example of 
Russia, Ae depression of 1929, and the extent 6f unemploymeot hawa 
inspired a number of intellectuals in Ac course of the last d ecade with 
a desire to substitute a planned economy fr^r few competition. Ihe 
war 1941 (as formerly that of 1917) h^ fevoured tMs tendency aoad 
hajt led ■to Ae creation in "Washington of central offices to oositix^ 
duction and distribution. Fcdlowing the depression, a part of Ae 
economy of the country had already been taken over by the diffibrent 
“ agencies ’* of Ae New Deal. Waskmgton had become, and is to-day 
more Aan ever, the capital of the country in a sense Aat was not trtae 
in Ae Hiis tendency towards centrahsation is 
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opposed by those who think that the greatness of America was the' 
■work of individual enterprise and who fear the survival, ^er the^war^ 
of an all-powerful bureaucracy. These maintain : (a) that the astonish- 
mg war production of America which will be the decisive cause of 
the victory is the work of private industry ; (h) that it would have 
been impossible without the experience and devotion of the leaders 
of private industry ; (r) that liberties will be endangered if political 
and economic power is ever concentrated in the same hands. It would 
seem that here- a compromise is necessary. The control exercised by 
political power must be great enough to prevent the recurrence of 
crises as serious as that of 1929 ; but it would be dangerous for the 
United States to abandon those creative virtues which- have been its 
str^gth. Between individualism and planning it is not necessary (it 
is not even possible) to choose. Private enterprise and federal control 
are not contradictory ideas, American economy wiU one day find 
its Henry Clay. . • . 

It has been said that the creative virtues were the 'virtues of the 
pioneer arid that the time of the pioneer is past.. “To-day it is no 
longer a question of clearing forests,** Turner said, “ but of conserving 
them.” It is true that the pioneer no longer has new lands to discover, 
but “ the frontier ** has other forms-. . We have seen in the course of 
this war that a whole industry can be transformed in a few months 
by modem pioneers. As their ancestors cut do'wn trees, they, have 
ripped out machines, cleared , the factory, and. planted new material 
which a few weeks later was producing aeroplanes. This courage, 
this audacity are as vital as ever. Furthermore, has the frontier , really 
disappeared ? The traveller who journeys through America is impressed, 
as Tocquevilie was long ago, by the uninhabited . lands he. sees, ;^om^ 
times at the very edge of greaj: cities. The North American continent 
remains a CQtuinental preserve which could support a larger population. 
Its resources . in minerals^ . epal, oil, and . natur^ gas are still iinmjerLse. 
Much land that to-day is desert will be reclaimed sometime by. irrigation 
or other means. The replacement of unhealthy sluins.. in the. big cities 
'Wih be a gigantic task worthy of the talents of a new .nace of pioneers. 
The United .States does not appear to a historian as a' country that has 
reached the saturation pemt, diat arrived. at a times ofp^nation, 
but ,as a youi^ comitry^ romantic and vigorous ■ which haS' its jnatririty 
arid elastic period still before For many y^s: there . will jstill 
“ !a • frontier ** /in America for those wfeo are wcwrthy qf jti ■ .• , ; r v 
. Uni^ States policy will ha^e to take into consideratibri. tiiq new 
mventions. and .their effects <m die life, of the pknet, “ Isolaticmfcm ** 
was a p»asoriable doctrine in Wasi^igton’s - time. It yvas becoming 
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^cultinWasonV To-day it would be absurd. America is ouly a 
few boms from Europe. The Monroe Doctrine cannot be maintained 
unless the United States defends the western hemisphere at a very great 
distance. It woidd seem necessary for her to have allies, for it is qnitt 
possible to imagine more than onfe combination of powers that 
endanger America. After the war the United States may either con- 
clude an alliance with the European powers (England, France, Boissia) 
or use its influence towards the creation of a world organisation anah^ous 
to 'VC^oodrow NX/ilson s X/cague of Nations. The foreign policy of the 
country has often been hampered by the provision in the Constitutkai 
that demands a two-thirds m^ority of the Senate for radficarion 
of a treaty. It is a fact that in any assembly massive msyoritics are 
rarely attained. If one adds that in the United States there are a number 
of small states, each having two senators, it becomes dear that the 
most important and advantageous treaty might run the ridr of rgecrion 
by a tiny minority of the citizens. (Three million consrituents in 
West have as rnany votes in the Senate as forty milUon in the East). 
John Hay, when he was Secretary of State, said : ** A treaty entering 
the Senate is,hke a bull goir^ into the arepa - can say ju^ how 

or when the final blow will feU, but one thing Is certaia — it wili never 
leave the arena alive-’’ Here again a compromise and an wffl 

be necessary to enable the United States to play its role in w<Kld,4Ei£S^^ 

. j Jf ised^tionism is 'losing ground in the United States,, imperiaHsiii h 
not gaining. The country as a whole does not want colonial possessions 
or subject peoples. Certain businessmcix would Kfce to see a ” 
diplomacy,” but the avfr^e ,Ainq?i(^,is^ 

a diplomacy . of sentftnept.’- , Am^fea Im r^wajs been .ready ^ 

moral ideals, for the weak against the strong, for Bfaeity against 
<95^. ; 5 ¥^ 2 sQn; siacere in spying that the^flag of the United 
is the flag of humanity. The Americanos natural tendency is m ri«h 
to the aid of a victim. The danger is &at some accomplished hypod^he 
may pass himself off as a victim. A government by p«d^ cpmiosi, 
like th$.t in the United Stat^, cannot pursue a reasc^Hb fikce^n pe£cy 
unless public opinion is protected against those who have a selfish inteisest 
in pervjsrtmg it. Freedom of speech is not , freedom to lie. . The rigid 
control that is exercised in time of war over the propaganda of fbragEi 
nations will be no less necessary in time' of peace.. Between 19^ fud 
1940 the American people were in onror, because they had been npi^cd, 
md their errors were one of the causes of the present war- Bi3* |iih 
is an essentially honest nation. . it strives to move forward^ from €nx>r 
to error, towards what it beEeves to be right. To-morrow it will be* 
if it is well informed, the world*s greatest force in ^ service oQustice. 
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140, 141 

Coal ^rikc of 1902, 376 
Cody, William P. (IBuf^o Bifi), 331- 
332 

Colbert, Jean-Baptiste, 49, $2 
Colfex, Schhyla', 339, 340 
Collective bargaining, 412 
Colonies : disagreement amcK^, 58, 87, 
89 ; economic life in, 74, 81 ; Eng^isfa 
background of^ 82-83 ; growth of 
unity among, 87, 92, 93. 94, 99-too, 
102-103, 118 ; life in, 63-73 '» we- 
ening of bond with Englsind, 82-87, 
89-95, 97-105 

Colonization : companies fecmed foe, 
30 ; by England, 28-38, 39-46 ; 
French, 47-54 ; for religious zeasoos, 
33-34 ; 40-41 
Colorado, 334 

Columbus, Christopher, 22-23 
Commerce : cdonbl, 75-76 ; contra^ 
band, 76, 79 ; effect of embargo oii, 
200, 203 ; of Einopc wkJb the Otiem:, 
26 ; restrictions on, 75, 85, 90-91 ; 
triar^ular, 75-76 ; in World War I, 
389 

Common Sense (Fame), 116-117 
Comstock lode, 334 
Concord, battle of^ 108-109 
Confederate States of America, 289 ; 

blockade of, 298, 306 
Confe<feration the RevtAtidoa ! 

Articles of, 153 ; attitude of England 
to, 156-157 ; probiems df, 157-15* ; 
weakness of, 1 53-1 54 
Congress : constkutioi^ provirioos foe, 
162-163 ; oppo^icHi ofe to Aiadbew 
Johnson, 319, 320, 3^^ ; |»op«i»r 
election of senatews to, 3^7-368 ; 
powers of^ 165, 179, 412-413, 4H I 
representatives to, aod slave popula- 
tion, 219, 260, 271 ; and Ve rsaaBcs 
Treaty, 401, 403 ; weaknessoC dmhig 
Confederation, 153 

Congress of inefosteial Orgai^atioas;, 
4^5 

Conkling, Roscoe, 345, 346, 347 
Connecticut, 37-38, 45, 64 
Conscription, 39i» 394* 4^3 
Constitutioa : Amendment^^lQll, 319 5 
Amendmeiri: XIV, 320, 33V55lr35a ; 
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. Am^dment XV, 325 ; Amendment 
^ 368 ; Amendment XVIII, 
403-404 ; Amendment XIX, 403- 
404; and civil rights, 280-281; as 
compromise, 163 ; enduring worth 
of, 238-239, 367, 423 ; and foreign 
policy, 427 ; making of, 159-1^7 ; 
opposition to, , i66-id7, 261-262 ; 
ratification of, 166-167; rigidity of, 
165 ; and Supreme Court, 216-217 ; 
and theory of implicit powers, 173 
Constitutional Convention, 1 60-1 66 
Constitutional Unionists, 285 • 
Continental Army, 112-113, 121-122, 
133-134, 152 ; demohiliTationof, 153, 
intrigues within, 136 
Continental Association, 108 
Continental Congress : First, 106, 107- 
108 ; Second, 109-110 
Cooke, Jay, 340 

Coolidge, Calvin : administration of, 
408-409 ; personality of, 407-408 ; 
as Vice-President, 406 
Cooper, James Fenimore, 61, 235 
Copley, Tohn, 70 

Comwalhs, Lord Charles, 123, 137, 140, 

141. . 

Coronado, Francisco de, 26 
Corporations, p9, 351-352, 37^-377 
Corruption : in Civil War, 297 ; in 
government, 334-335* 344-345* 347 ; 
in Grant’s administration, 338-339, 
340 ; in reconstruction days, 324- 
325 ; and reform, 366 ; after World 
War I, 405-407 
Cortez, Hernando, 15, 24-25 
Cotton, 2I2,,2i8-2I9, 257 
Cotton, John, 36, 66, 72 
Cotton gin, 218^. 257 
Ccureurs des bois, 50, 54, 61, 255 
Courts, federal, establishment of, 171 ; 

also Supreme Court 
Cox, James M,, 406 
Coxey’s march on Washington, 355 
Crane, Murray, 408 

Cr^w&rd, William H,. 221, 222, 223, 
224,225 ; 

Credit Mobilier scandal, 339, 367 
Creel, George, 396 
Crittenden. oompr<mfi^> . 289 
Crockett, David, 232 
Cromw^, Oliver, quoted, 28 . . 

Cromwell, Wflliam Nelson, 379 
Cuba : questicm of annexirg, 277 ; and 
. Spam^^Am^dcaa war, 361-363 
pukurg^^fl'Cnaerican, 234-235, 339, 313- 


314; colonial, 72-73, 80 ; at end 
of nineteenth century, 368-372 ; of 
South, 258-259 ; in twentieth century, 
415-422 

Currency : continental, 153 ; organiza- 
tion of, after Revolution, 173-174 ; 
in War of 1812, 206 ; see also Silver 
controversy 
Curtis, G. W., 339 

Custer, George A., and battle of Little 
Big Horn, 332 
Custis, Martha, 60, 69 
Cutler, Manasseh, .158, 

Dabney, Thomas, 259 

Dale, Sir Thomas, 31 

Dartmouth College, 73 ; v. Woodward, 

217 

Darwinism, 370 

Daugherty, Harry M,, 406, 407 

Davenport, John, 38 

Davis, Jefferson, 269, 289-290, 302, 310, 

311,318,339 

Davis, John W., 408 
Davis, Joseph, 389 
Dawes Act,- 332 
Deane, Silas, 130, 132, 133 
Debs, Eugene y., 356, 406 
Debt : Civil War, 325, 336 ; Revolu- 
tionary War, 173-173, 174, 193-194 ; 
World War I, moratorium on, 412 
Decatur, Stephen, 198, 207 
Declaration of Independence, 1 17-120 ? 
Decrees of Berlin and Milan, 199, 200, 
203 

Delaware, 43, 293 
Delaware, Lord Thomas, 31 
Democracy, American, .424 ; Adams ~ 
on, 185 ; broadening of, 84, 102, 236- 
237, 23 8-239 ; denial of, in early New 
England, 36, ,67 ; denial of, in New 
Netherland, 42 ; Jacksoni^, 225-226; 

. Jefferson’s faith in, 190 ; replaces 
. theocracy, 38 transformation' in, 
230 ; of the West, 204 
Democratic party, 250, 272, 277, 279- 
280, 284-^5, 308, 313* 326, 336, 342- 
- 343 » 345 , 354 * 357 , 359 , 382,^ 3 ^ 5 , 405 , 

424 . . 

Democratic-Republican party, 226, 228, 

237 . : _ 

Depredation of dollar, value, 41 1 - 
Depression, see Panics 
De Soto, Hernandez, 25, 26 ; 
Destroyers-for-bases deal, 413 
Dew, Thomas R,, on slavery, 258 , 
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Dewey, George, 363 
Dewey, John, 371 
Diaz, Porfirio, 386 
Dickinson, John, 99, 103, 109 
D^overy of America, 11—12, 20-33 
Divine right, doctrine of, demoiished, 
118 

Divorce, 69, 371, 418, 419 
Dix, John A., 288 

Doi^las, Stephen A,, 278, 279, 280. 281, 
282-283, 284, 290, 292 
Drake, Frands, 28 
Dred Scott case, 280-281, 283 
Dreiser, Theodore, 421 
Drew, Daniel, 330, 331 
Du Bois, W. E. B., 335 
Du Luth, Daniel Greysolon, 50, 57 
Duquesne, Abraham, 58 
Dutch in North America, 41-43 
Dutch East India Company, 41, 103 
Dutch West India Company, 42 

Eaton, Peggy O’Neale, 244' 

Economic life, colonial, 74-81, 85 
Education : Americanization of, 234- 
235 ; colonial, 70-72 ; expansion of^ 
370-371 ; Negroes’ thirst for, 319, 
325 ; in twentieth century, 420 
Edwards, Jonathan, 68, 72 
Elections : of 1800, 188-189 I of 1824, 
221-224 ; of 1S36, 250-251 ; of 1840, 
232-234 ; of 1844, 266-267 ; of 1848, 
272-273 ; of 1852, 257; of 1856,279- 
280; of i860, 284-286, 287 ; ofi8S4, 
307-308 ; of 1868, 336 ; of 1876, .342- 
343 ; of 391^39® ; ^ 1920, 

405-406 ' 

Elizah^h, Queen, 28, 29 
Emancipation Prodamation, 301-302 
Embargo : on British goo^ 9SHIO0 ; 
on foreign commerce, 200, 202-203 ; 
liftii^ of, in 1939, 413 ; stimulation 
of industry by, 209 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, 392 
Emerson, Ralph Waldo, 284, 313, 

314 

' England : aid to, in World War 11, 413 ; 
during Civil War, 297-299, 300-301 ; 
effect of Revolution on, 148 ; explor- 
ation and settlement by, 28-46 ; in 
fifteenth century, 28; and France, 
128 ; imperial policy of, 90 ; and 
Jay Treaty, 18 1 ; and Napoleonic 
Wars, 199-201 ; Orders in Council, 
199, 200, 203, 206, 364 ; and Oregon 
question, 267 ; poE*^ o^ tow^ds 


Mexico, 386 ; rdatk^ of, wich 
Fran^ in American Revoltxtion, 138 ; 
rdatkms of, wkh America, zdo-i8i, 
203-204, 215-216, 255, 3Sa, 389; 
resistance to, by cokHues, 95-105 ; 
and the Revolurion, 115-117, 121-127, 
136, I42r-i47 ; and 
France in America, 55-62 ; and War 
ofi 812, 205-21 1 ; wc^cmng of bc»Ki 
wkh ccrfonies, 89^5 
Equality : denW to Negroes, 318-319; 
Jefierson’s belief in, 194 ; on natksu, 
409 ; political, 239 ; of twentiefh- 
oeatury America, 422 ; in the West, 
232 

Ericsson, John, 298 
Erie Cand, 214 
Erie Railroad, 331 
Ersidnc, David, 203 

Estaing, Charles Hector d’, 137, 138, 139 
Executive branch of govemmcnt, 163- 
165, 168-169, 236-237, 250^51, 395, 

424 • 

Eapansionist policy, 263-269, 277-278 

Fairfiur, Lord Thomas, 57, 71 
FaS, Albert B., 406-407 
Fallen Timbers, batdc ^ 181* 

Farewell message of WashiogUm, 183, 
3S8 

Farmers : distress of, 341-342, 354, 405 ; 

relief for, 385, 412 
Faia:;^:ut, David G^., 304 
Fauchet, Ckizeu, 180 
Faulkner, W2Kam, 421 
Federal Reserve System, 385 
Federal Track Commissiosi, 3S5 
Federalist^ 166 

Federalist party, 166, 174-175, 177, 184, 

185, 186, 205, 209, 2x9 ; dedEoo oC 

186, 1S7-188 

Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain, 2X« 22, 
23 

Fillmore, Millard, 275 

Hsh, Hamilton, 337-338 

Fishing industry, 78, 85 

Fisk, James, 330, 33i» 338-339. 3<S7 

Florida : acquisition of, 204, 214-21 5 ; 

given to Spain, 147 ; secessioa oC 2^ 
Fodi, Ferdinand, 397, 39S 
Food admini^xatiou in World Waff I, 
395-396 

Forrest, N. B., 326 

Fort Sumter, 288 ; Bombardmem o£^ 292 
Fourteen Pmnts, WHson’s;, 396r^97* 398 
Fox, Charles James, 115, 142, 
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France ; in American Revolution, 12S- 
135. 138-139* I40> 149 ; attitude of, 
in Civil "War, 300-301 ; driven out of 
America, ^0-61 ; edect . of American 
Revolution on, 148 ; exploration and 
settlement by, 47-54> 57“58 ; of, 
in 1940, 412 ; and Louisiana Purchase, 
194-197 ; andNapoleomc'W’^,199- 
200 ; relations of, -with America, 147, 
183-187, 388 ; relations of, with Eng- 
land, 128, 138 ; and struggle for 
America, 55-62 ; treaty of alliance 
widi, 135* I43» IS5, I79* 186 *, and 
Treaty of Paris (1783)* I44-I47 
vestiges of colonization by, in North 
America, 57-58, 62 
France, Anatole, quoted, 400-401 
Francis I of France, 47 
Franklin, Benjamin : on battle of Lex- 
ington, 109 ; on Boston. Tea Party, 
104, 105 ; and Braddock, 59 ; cited, 
83 ; and colonial unity, 96 ; at Con- 
stitutional Convention, 162, 166 ; 

death of, 176 ; and Declaration of 
Independence, 118, 119 ; education 
of, 70 ; on English laws for colonists, 
99 ; enlists aid of France in Revolu- 
tion, 1^0-131, 132, 134 ; on John 
Adams, 107 ; as landowner, 89 ; 
popidarity of, in France, 143, 176 ; on 
question of union, 91 ; quoted, 66, 
80-81, 82, 86, 13 0-13 1 ; on religion, 
68 ; at second Continental Congress, 
109 ; and Stamp Act, 92, 93, 95 ; and 
Tom Paine, 116 ; and Treaty of Paris 
(1783), 144-147 ; and Voltaire, 131 ; 
as writer, 72-73 
Franklin, James, 73 
Franklin, William, 115 
Freedmen's Bureau,, 3is>-320 
Free-Soiiers, 273, 280 
Fr&mont, Jessie, 297 
Fr6mont, John C., 268-269, 280, 297 
French and Indian War, 59-61, 90 
French Revolution, 176-180 . and 

American ^ar of Independence, 148 ; 
effect of^ in America, 176-180 
Frontenac, Louis, Count de, 52, 55-5^ 
Frontier, 12, 26, 58, 63, 89, 90, 145, 146, 
197, 214, 331 ; Kfo on, 64, 83, 331- 
232 ; new, 329, 426 ; Oregon, 2(^ ; 
spirit of, 334 ; see abo Westward 
movemcaat 

Fii^tive Slave Law, 275, 276-277, 313 

FuBcTj M^ssaret, 314 
BdtoFT'Rohesx, 213 . 


Fur trade, 49, 50, 79, 204 
“ Gag rule,’* 262 

Gage, Thomas, 104, 108. no, in . 
Gafiatin, Albert, I93“i94» 202, 206, 210 
Galloway, Joseph, 108, no 
Garfield, James A., 346 
Garland, Hamlin, 371 
Garrison, William Lloyd, 261-262 
Gates, Horatio, 112, 125, 126, 127, 136 
Gen^t, Edmond, 178-180 
Geographic features of America, 12 
George DI of England, 90, 95, 103-104, 
108, 115, 116, 119, 121, 122, 144, 145, 
148, 155-156 

Georgia : secession of, 289 ; Shermau*s 
march though, 307 ; davefy ■ pro- 
hibited in, 43 

Germain, Lord George, 125, 144' 
Germany, and World W^ar I, 388-398 
Gerry, Flbridge, 186 ; quoted, 164 
Gettysburg : battle of, 305 ; Lincoln’s 
Address at, 305-306 
Gibbon, Edward, 142 
Gilbert, Sir Humphrey, 28 
Gilded Age, 335, 368-372 
Gilmer, Sir Robert, 118 
Gladstone, William E., 298 
Gold, discovery of, 273-274, 334 
Gold standard, 174, 354, 359 
Gompers, Samuel, 353 
Good febiing, era of, 212-220 
Gould, Jay, 330, 331, 338-339, 367 
Government : centralization of^ 159, 
161, 213, 222, 313, 425-426 ; of die 
colonies, 64-H^ ; corruption in, 335, 
344-345, 347, 406-407; decMitral- 
ized, 190 ; executive branch of, 163, 
164-165, 168-169, 237, 250, 395, 424 ; 
Henry Adams on, 366 ; judicial branch 
0^165,239 ; l^hlative branch of, 162- 
163, 164* 179, 412, 413, 424 ; state and 
federal, division of authority between, 
165 ; weakness of, after Revolution, 
152, 153-154, 157-158 
Grandfather clause, 343 
Grange movement, 341, 354 
Grant, Ulysses S. : administration of, 
337-340 *,* cabinet of, 337-338 ; in 
CM War, 303, 304, 307, 310-311 ; 
in Mexican war, 269 ; personal char- 
acteristics 303, 33d-337 ; quoted, 

311 

Grasse, Francois Joseph Paul de, 140-141, 
149 

Gkay, Robert, 197 
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Graysolon, Darnel, see Ehi Lutk, Daaaiel 
Greysolon 

Great Britain, see England- 
Greeley, Horace, 318, 339 
Green, *WiIliam, 425 
Greenbackers, 341-342 
Greene, Nathaniel, in, ira 
Greenland, discovery of, 21 
GrenviUe, George, 90-91, 94, 95, 181 
Grey, Sir Edward, 386 
Guam, 363, 364 
Guedalla, Philip, cited, 330 
Guggenheim, Meyer, 351 
Gui t ea u , Charles, 346 

Haiti, 386 

Half Breeds, 345-346 
H am iltcfli, Alexandi : and Adams, 185, 
186, 187, 188 ; at Constitutional Con- 
vention, 160-16I, 163, 164 ; EnanHal 
policy oC 171-172, 173-174 ; and 
French Directory, 186 ; on French 
treaty of Alliance, 179 ; on intoler- 
ance, 187 ; on Jay Treaty, 181 ; and 
Jedfferson, opposition of, 169-171 ; 
as party leader, 184, 188 ; personal 
characteristics o£, 170-171, 182 ; on 
presidential behaviour, 169 ; quoted, 
16 1, 170, 172, 173 ; and ratification 
of Constitution, 166 ; as Secretary of 
Treasury, 169, 171-172 ; and Wash- 
ington, 175, 183 
Hamilton, Andrew, 73 
Hancock, John, 98, loi, 103, 106, 109, 

III, 166 

Hanna, Marcus A., 359, ^360, 362, 375 
Harxling, Wamea G., 404, 405-406, 406- 
407, 408 

Harper, William, on slavery, 258 
Harrison, Bei^amin, 349-350 
Harrison, Wifiiam Henry : in battle of 
Tippecanoe, 205; inauguration of, 
254 ; pretidential campaign of, 253- 
254 ; hr War of 1812, 207 
Hartc, Bret, 371 
Hartford Convention, 21 1 
Harvard College, 71, 370 
Hawaiian Islands, annexation of, 356 
Hawthorne, Nahanid, 308, 313 
Hay, John, 378, 379 ; quoted, 308, 362, 

364, 427 

Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, 379, 386 
Hayes, Rutherford B-, 342-343, 343- 
344, 345 

Hayne, Robert Y., 246 
Hayne-Webster debates, 245—246 


Heming^y, Ernest, 421 
Hennepin, Father Louh, 57 
Henry, Patrick, 108, 161, 163 ; attitude 
toward Consdtutton, 166 ; ehaca- 
tion of, 71 ; quoted, 151 ; on Stamp 
Act, 93 

Henry IV of France, 48 
Henry VH of England, 28 
Heredcs^ treatment of, 67-68 
Hkl, Isaac, quoted, 247 
Hiii, David, 357 
Hill, James J., 330 

Holmes, Oliver W«ide2I, quoted, 289 
Holy AlHance, 215 
Homestead Act, 312 
Hooker, Thcmias, 38, 72 
Hoover, Herbert : adzninistraiaoii, 4io>- 
411 ; as food caar in World Wai I, 
395“39<5 ; as Secretary oi Commerce^ 
406 

House, Edward M„ 383, 385, 386, 399. 
402 

Hotising, 233, 418, 426 
Houston, Sam. 264, 265, 289 
H>we, Juba Ward, 302, 372 
Howe, Lord Richard, ijo, 121-122 
Ih>we, Sir Wiiliam, no, lit, 113, 114. 

121, 122, 123, 125, 134, 136 

Efowells, Williams Dean, 371 
Hudson, Henry, 41, 42 
Huerta, Victotiano, 386, 387 
Hughes, Charles Evans, 391, 4C36 
Hull House, 369 
Hundred Years’ War, 55 
Hutc^ns, Robert Maynard, 420 
Hutchinson, Anne, 37 
Hutchinson, Thomas, 94-95, 100 ; 

quoted, 98, 101 

Icdand, discovery of, 21 
Idaho, 334 

Immigration, 77» 243r 277, 353 ; 

limitation of, 344* 37^, 415 
Imperialsm : Amcrk^ 21^-369, 277- 
278, 360-365 ; British, 90 
Implicit powers, theory of, 173 
Impressmenl;, 199, 305, 206, 210, 21 £ 
Incas, 16-17, 24, 25 
Income, national, 410 
hidented servants, 77 
Independent treasury system, 252 
Independent Workers of Worfd, 

354, 403 

Indians : agriculture of^ ^ ; armkig c£, 
by British, 204, 205 ; in^C^snexal aad 
South America, I4-I7» 24-2>t^ char- 
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acteristics of, 77 ; Etucopean civiliza- 
tion imposed, ori, I9» 26 — ; in Frencdi 
ajid Indian War, 59-<5o ; given Amer- 
ican dtizensliip, 333 ; influence of, on 
American civilization, 18—19 ; mas- 
sacres by, 55» 88-89 ; in Middle 

W^est, 370 ; migration of, to America, 
14-15’; of Nortb America, 17^18 ; 
origin of, 14, 15 ; Plymouth 

colony, 34 ; Pontiac’s uprising, 88 ; 
position of, in 1763^ ^3 ; problem 
of, 332-333 ; purchase of Manhattan 
h orn, 43; and Quakers, 41 ; relations 
of, with French, 47, 48, 49-^52, 54» 88 ; 
relations of, with missionaries, 50-52, 

54 ; reservations for, 89, 94 ; in the 
- - Revolution, 126 ; Roger Williams 
and, 37 ; and settlers at Jamestown, 
30, 31 ; xmder Spanish nfle, 36—37 
Individualism, 334, 350, 353, 366, 405, 
426 

Industry : birth of, in South, 338 ; 
colonial, 79-80 ; development of, 
309, 312, 350-351. 372 ; discouraged 
by England, 74, 85 ; and mass pro- 
duction, 418 ; after Revolution, 153- 
154 ; stimulation of, by Civil War, 
339 ; for war production, 395 ; in 
War of 1812, 333-333 ; ^omen in, 
329, 371 ; during World War I, 390 ; 
^ter World War 1, 405 
Ingersoll, Robert, 370 
Internal improvements, 3 13-21 3 ; see 
also Erie Canal and Railroads 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 353 
Intolerable Acts, 104, 106 
Inventions, 318-319, 357. 350 
Iron industry, 233, 350-351 
Irvir^, Wa^ngton, 335 
Isolationism, 314, 403. 412-413. 426-427 

Jackson, Andrew, 313, 314 ; admimstrar- 
tion of, 341-351 ; and foe Bank, 349 ; 
at battle of New Orleans, 309-310 ; 
cabinet of, 343 ; and Calhoun, 344, 
345, 34<S-247; campaigns for 

piesidait, 323-334, 335-326, 337-228; 
inauguration of, 241 ; and John 
Quincy Adams, .324, 239 ; on nuUt- 
fication, 347 ; persoiaal characteristics 
of, 332-333. 241 ; 25^ spoils systcm, 
244 

Jackson, Patrick Tracy, 333 
Jackson, Thomas J. (Stonewall), 3CX> 
Jacobinism America, 177-178, i79- 


the United States 

James, Henry, 371 

James, William, 371 

James n of England, 56, 65, 118 

Jamestown, 30-33 

Japan, attack on Pearl Harbour by, 414 
Jay, John : articles of, in the Federalist, 
166 ; as minister to Madrid, 142 ; and 
treaty wifo England, 18 1 ; and Treaty 
of Paris (1783). 143, I45 
Jay Treaty, 181, 186, , 

Jefferson, Thomas, 143 administration 
of, 190-201 ; on Bill of Rights, 167 ; 
cabinet of, 193 ; and campaign of 
1796, 184 ; cited, 75 ; on Constitu- 
tional Convention, 160 ; death of, 
327 ; and Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, 1 1 8-130 ; education of, 71 ; 
efforts of, to avert war wifo France, 
186-187; on French Revolution, 175, 
176 ; and French treaty of alliance, 
136, 179 ; on good government, 193 ; 
inauguration of, 193-193 ; 2.t in- 

auguration of Madison, 202 ; on 
Lafayette, 133 ; and Louisiana Pur- 
chase, 194— 197 ; and Marshall, 316- 
217 ; and monetary system, 174 ; 
opposition of,- to Hainilton, 169—171, 
172 ; and Ordinance of 1784, 157- 
158 ; as party leader, 180 ; and 
patronage, 194 ; personal character- 
istics of, 170-171, 190-192 ; policy of 
peaceable coercion of, 200 ; political 
• philosophy of, 190 ; quoted, 69. 118, 
190, 192, 193, 199,200 ; on rebellion, 
155 ; at second Continental Congress, 
109 ; as Secretary of State, 169 ; and 
slavery, 219, 257 ; on United States 
Bank, 173 ; on Washington, 183 
Jerome, Leonanl, 368 
Jews in America, 370, 419—420 
Johnson, Andrew, 235 ; administration 
of, 316-323 ; impeachment o€, 322- 
. 323 ; made Vice-President, 308 ; per- 
sonal characteristics of, 3I5» 3^6 ; 
political position of, 3l5“3i6 ; po^— 
war plan of, 318, 319 ; on slavery, 315 
Johnson, Samud, 142 ; on ” American 
dialect,” 83 ; on re^onsibility of 
colonists, 92 
Johnson, William, 89 
Johnston, Joseph E., 399 
Joint Committee on Reconstruction, 
330-331 

Joliet, Louis, 53, 57 

Jones, John Paul, 143 

Judicial review, foeory of, 3I7 - 
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Judiciary, see Supreme Court 
Judiciary Act of 1789, 171, 217 
Jumonville, Coulou de, 59 

Kansas-Nebraska Act, 278 

Kelley, Oliver H., 341 

Kellogg-rBriand Pact, 409 

Kendall, Amos, 243 

Kentucky, 204, 205, 292, 293, 295, 297 

Kentucky R.esolution, 188 

King George’s War, 56 

Kipling, Rudyard, 363, 375 

“ Kitchen cabinet,” 243 

Knapp, Isaac, 261 

Knights of Labour, 353 

Knights of the White Camellia, 326 

Know-Nothing party, 280 

Knox, Henry, 169, 186 ; quoted, 154 

Ku Klux Kdan, 326, 420 

Labour ; beginnings of problems of, 
2133-234 ; colonial, 77 ; growth of 
unions, 233-234. 353-354. 385, 425 *, 
importation of, 344 ; Hieodore 
Roosevelt on, 376 ; after World 
War I, 403 

Lafayette, Marquis de, 132-133, 227 ; in 
American Revolution, 176 ; enlists 
aid of France, 137-138 ; and Wash- 
ington, 133, 136, 138 
La FoUette, Robert M., 408 
Land grants : to early settlers, 32, 39 ; 

in Ohio, 57 ; to radroads, 331, 341 
La Salle, Robert CaveHer de, 52-53, 54, 57 
Laval, Francis-Xavier de, 49, 52 
League of Nations, 400, 401-403 
Lease, Mary, 354 
Lee, Arthur, 129, 130 
Lee, Henry, 186 

Lee, Richard Henry, 108, 118, 166 
Lee, Robert E., 269, 283, 293, 300, 305, 
306, 310, 318, 319 

Legislative branch of government, see 
Congress 

Lend-Lease Bill, 413 
L’Enfant, Pierre Charles, 192 
Leonard, Daniel, 63 
Lesseps, Ferdinand de, 378 
ILewis, John L., 403, 425 
Lewis, Meriwether, 197* 

Lewis, Sinclair, 421 
Lewis, William B., 243 
Lewis and Clark expedition, 197 
Lexington and Concord, battle of, 108- 
109 

Liberalism, 367, 382 


Liberator, 261 

Liberty : beginnings of doctrine 66, 
73 ; growth of concept of, 102 ; new 
forms of, 423, 424 
Liberty party, 267 
libraries, 370 

Lincoln, Abraham, 280, 282-282 ; assas- 
sination of, 311, 315 ; attitude of 
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